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INTRODUCTION. 



Jt* OR a Book of Reference, the Dictionary 
form is the most convenient* This part of our 
Work is entirely of that Nature ; we have there- 
fore adopted an alphabetical arrangement. Our 
reasons for making use of the Linnean names, as 
the ground-work of this arrangement, are mani- 
foJcI : a great number of the plants here treated of, 
have no English generic name belonging to them : 
yet it was necessary, to that conciseness and sim- 
plicity which is the basis of our plan, to arrange 
them agreeably to their respective genera ; because^ 
in general, the individuals of the same genus have 
similar appear ances and similar propensites, which 
being placed together, in one point of view, their 
description and mode of culture are rendered in- 
finitely more easy and compendious, than they 
could possibly be, if treated of, separately, under 
distinct and detached species. Besides, even many 
of the species, now common in our ornamental 
grounds and shruberies, have not yet had any 
English name given to them ; and there are many 
more, whose English names are local and unset- 
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viii Introduction* 

tied; whereas the Linnean names are the same 
every where, and areicnown to die whole world*. 

We do not mean to enter into the dispute about 
the Se}(:ual System of Liriheus : it is enough for 
our purpose, that it is at present, the prevailing 
isystem ; and that, being founded in nature, its 
principles can never be overturned : we are, ilfe- 
vertheless, so feirfrom thihking it 'dLpeYfect Sy^teni, 
that we believe it capable of very gi^cat improyfe- 
triefet 2 at plieSeilt, however, it is our business t6 
take it as we fiild it ; and for the tise of such of 
cmr readers as are unacquainted with its prin- 
tijjlesv ii is proper that we shotild here give its 
outline. 

Every perfect flower has four principal 
parts, \^hich, in general, are obvious to the naked 
eye; namely, the CalVx, or outer guard ; the 
GohOLLA, or coloured leaves ; the Stamina ; 
^ ?md the PisTiLLUK. The calyx is evident in the 
inoss rose ; beiqg those elegant rough leaves 
vdiich idclose the blushing beauties of the flower : 
it is als6 conspicuous in the primrose ; being the 
angular tube put of which the more delicate parts 
pf the flower issue. The corolla of the primrose 
is the yellow ornament which> by unbotanical 

• An Alph^ibet of English Nan^e^ will be ^Wen at the tuA 
tlii^VolumCt 



lNTfiQPUCTIO^« ii^ 

observers, i$ itself coijsidpre4 4S the flpwcr* Tke 
stapoina are cppspicuops in most ^Qv^er^, ^l^ are 
4isting^isJ)e4 by the farina or dust, wit^ vbich 
they are cpYcrpjd. In the primrp?jB, thpy pTOpeeff 
frpm ^e insjirfe of the tijbe of tl^e corolla ; 2(qd, 
lieben pictured, fprnj themselyes ;ntp ^. circle rouijf^ 
the top of the tube. The pistijjupj, fi^ the prfpt^- 
rose, i^, the flejijcate white pillar, ^bi^^h^ risif^g 
fjrpm the boltop^ pf the tubp pf Jb? cpfolla, ?he^(J 
its flatted top in the middle of the stamina and ii| 
the center of the flower. According to Linneus, 
tbe calp i§ ?B e^pansipp of the pHtejrb^rk; the 
corolla, pf tbe inper b^rjc ; the ?tawipa, pf jb? 
wpp<^ ; ^d the pi9tilliiro , pf tbp pitb of the pjant ; 
aAd a/ccprdingip hL$ Sexual Sy?tem» tbe^lt^men i^ 
the male, and the pistillum the female, p?rt pf 
generation. 

Whether this last is or is not a fact, in natiirCf 
lias been the subject of much dispute. But, to 
|he FLORAL SYSTEM, it 13 a matter of no great 
importance. The parts themselves, and not.thejr 
functions, are (he basis of the Linnean system ; 
and we are clear in our opinion, that if that great 
man had considered his System, as being what it 
in reality is, merely floral, without having un- 
fortunately clogged it with the idea of sexual, 
he would have saved himself a host of enemies, 
and would, beyond a doubt, have rendered his 
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System infinitely more simple \andscientifiC| and 
consequently more useful, than it really is. But 
it is now too late to regret: his System is- estab- 
lished ; and himself no more. Having, however, 
said thus much, it would be unpardonable in 
us not to add, that, whether we consider his 
genius, his perseverance, or the System he has 
formed, nothwithstandlng its imperfections, he 
died one of , the greatest characters the world has 
known. ' 

The VEGETABLE KINGDOM is divided, by Lin- 
NEUS, into twentyfour classes : these Classes are 
subdivided intooRDERs ; the Orders into genera ; 
the Genera into species ; and the Species into 

VARIETIES. 

His principle of Classification is seen in the 
following 
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' KEY OF THE SEXUAL SYSTEM. 



MARRIAGES of PLANTS. 
■ Florescence. i 

PUBLIC MARRIAGES. 
Flowers visible to every one. 
flnoNEBlI). 
Husband and wife have the same bed. 
Alt tbefiowers btrmapbrodite : ttamem and phiits in the 
samejtowtr, ■ ' 
"WiTKoi/T Affinity. 
Husbands not related to each other. , 
Stamens hoI joined together in any part. 

TH Eq,UAI.lTY. 

AU the males qf equal rank. 



. ONE MALE. 
. TWO MALES. 
. THREE MALES. 
. FOUR MALES. 
. FIVE MALES. 
. SIX MALES. 



8. EIGHT MALES. 

9. NINE MALES. 



Wit 



TEN MALES, 
.TWELVE MALES. 
.TWENTY MALES. 
.MANY MALES. 



SVBOKDIHATION. 

Some males above others. 

Two stamens are always tower than tbe otbers. 

14. TWO POWERS. 1 15. FOUR POWERS. 
__lViTH Affinity. 
~Husbiinds related to each pther. 
Stamens cohere with each other, or witb tbe pistil. 



16. ONE BROTHERHOOD. 

17. TWO BROTHERHOODS. 

18. MANY BROTHERHOODS. 



19. CONFEDE- 
RATE MALES. 

20. FEMININE 

MALES. 



Iw Two Beds. 
Husband and wife have separate beds, 
MaUJlowers and female Jtowers in tbe same species. 
I ai. ONE HOUSE. I ti. POLYGAMIES, 

I 12. TWO HOUSES. I 

^Clandbstine Marriages. 
Ftffwtrs scarce visible to tbe naked eye. 
34. CLANDESTINE MARRIAGES. 



xii iNTRODycxiOK^; 



His CLASSES are: 

Ik 

I. ONE MALE. (Mona'ndria.) 

One husband in marriage. 

One stamen in an bermapbrBdiiefiower, 

II. TWO MALES. {Dia'ndria.) 

Two husbands in the same marriage. 
Two stamens in an bermapbroditeJloT/oer* . 

III. THREE MALES. (Tria'ndria.) 

Three husbands in the same marriage. 

nree stamens in an bermapbroditejlower, 
iV. FOUR MALES. {Tetra'ndria.) 

Four husbands in the same marriage. 

Four stdmens in tbe same flower with tbe fruit* 

{If tbe two nearest sta mens are shorter, it i$ r^errei 
to Class I4f). 
v.. FIVE MALES.. (Penta'ndrta.) 

Five husbands in the same marriage* 

Ihfe stamens in an bermapbrodite flower. 
VI. SIX MALES. iPexa'ndria.) 

Six husbands in the same marriage^ 

Six stamens in an bermapbrodite flower* 

{If tbe two opposite stamens are sborter» it belongs 
to Clas$ ly^' 
VU. SEVEN MALES. {H^ta'ndrta.) 

Seven husbands in the same marriage. 

Seven stamens in tbe same flower witb tbe pistiL • 
VUL EIGHT MALES. {Octd'ndria.) 

Eight husbands in the same marriage. 

Eigbi stamens in tbe same flower witb tbe pisiiU 
IX. NINE MALES. {EnneJndria.) 

Nine husbands in the same marriage. 

2Srtne stamens in an bermapbrodite flower. 
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X. TEN MALES. (Dica'ndria.) 

Ten husbands in the same marriage. ^ 
Ten stamens m an bermapbroditefiorwer* 

XL TWELVE MALES. {Dodeca'ndria.) 

Twelve husbands in the same marriage. 
Twelve stamens to nineteen in an bermapbrodite 
Jlower* 

XIL TWENTY MALES. (Ima'ndria.) 

Generally twenty husbands, often more.. 
Stamens inserted on ibe calyx (not pn the receptacle* ) 
in an bermapbrodite Jlower. 

XJII. MANY MALES. {Polya'ndria.) 

Twenty males or more in the same marriage. 
Stamens inserted on the receptabley/rom 20 to loao 
in tbe^'same flower wiib tbe pistil. 

XIV. TWO POWERS. {Didyna'mia,) 

Four husbands> two taller than the other two. 
Four stamens : ofwbkhtbe two nearest are largest. 

XV. FOUR POWERS. {Teiradyna'mia:) 

Sijc husbandsj of which four are taller. 

Six stamens, of which four are longer, and tbe tw§ 

opposite ones shorter. 
XVL ONE BROTHERHOOD. {Monade'lpbia.) 

Husb^dSy like brother^« arise from one base. 
Stamens are united by their fllaments f into one body. 
XVII. TWO BROTHERHOODS. {Diade'ipbia.) 

Husbands arise from two bases^ as if from two 

mothers. 
Stamens are united by tbeirfilaments into two bodies. 



• ** The base by which the parts of the fructification *rc 
-connected." 

f The tbrdai or body of the stamen. 
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XVIII. MANY BROTHERHOODS. (Polyade'lpbia.) 

Husbands arise from more than two mothers. 
Stamens are united by tbeir filaments into tbree or 
more bodies. ' 

XIX. CONFEDERATE MALES. (Syngene'sia.) 

Husbands joined together at the top. 

Stamens are connected by tbe antbers * forming a 
cylinder {seldom by tbe filaments,) 
XX* FEMININE MALES. {Gyna'ndria.) 

Husbands and wives growing together. 

Stamens are inserted in tbe pistils (not on tbe recep- 
tacle.) , 

XXI. ONE HOUSE. {Mona'cia.) 

Husbands live with their wives in the same house^ 

but have different' bed s 
Male flowers and female flowers are on tbe sam§ 

plant. 

XXII. TWO HOUSES. {Dioe'cia.) 

Husbands and wives have different houses. 
Male flowers and female flowers are on different 
plants, 

XXIII. POLYGAMIES. (Polyga'mia,) 

Husbands live with wives and concubines, 
Hermapbrodite flowers, and male ones, or female 
ones in tbe same species, 

XXIV. CLANDESTINE MARRIAGES. (^Cry^oga'mia,) 

Nuptial^ are celebrated privately. 
Flowers concealed witbin tbe fruit, or in some irre- 
gular manner,^* 

His ORDERS are distinguished by different 
parts of the flowers, according to the Glasses,. 

* The tips or heads of the stamen. 






InTRODIJCTION. XV 

Those of the first thirteen Classes are taken 
from the number of females or pistils (reckoning 
•* from the base of the style * ; but if there is no 
^* style, the calculation is made from the number 
** ofstigmas"t) ; as one female (Af<f7«<7g;yw/a), two 
FEMALES [Dig/nia)y three females [Trlgynia]^ 
ice. Those of the sixteenth, seventeenth, eigh- 
teenth, twentieth, twenty-first, and twenty-stcond 
Classes, are taken from the number of males, 
or stamens. Those of the fourteenth, are distin- 
guished by SEEDS NAKED [Gynmospe'rmia)^ and 
seeds cloathed {Angiospermia). Those of the 
fifteenth, by the formation of the seed-vessel, or 
pod; as, with siligle [Siliculo' sa) ^ and, with 
siLiquE [Siliquosa] . Those of the twenty-third kre 
ONE HOUSE [Mona'cia); two houses [Dia'cia)\ 
and THREE houses [Trios'cia]* Those of the 
twenty-fourth are ferns, mosses, flags, and 
FUNGUssEs. Those of the nineteenth Class 
(consisting chiefly of plants with compound 
discous flowers, as the thistle, dandelion Sec.) 
are eq^ual, polygamy [Polyga'mia Eqiia'lis)\ 
SUPERFLUOUS polygamy (F(?/7^aWa Supe'rjlua) ; 
frustraneous polygamy [Poljgafmia Frusira^nea); 
NECESSARY POLYGAMY [Polygd'n^a Kectssclrio) ; 
separate POLYGAMY {^Poljga'mia Segrega'la); 
MONOGAMY ( MoHogo! miaj . 

• The shaft or body of the pistil. 
t The summits or heads of the pistil. 
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The following is Linneus's account (liferqlly 
as it stands in the (iichfield translation] of the 
Orders last mentioned. 

** EQUAL POLYGAMY consists of many marriages 
with promiscuous intercpurse. 
That is, of many florets furnisbed with stamens and 
pistils. 
The flowers of tbe$^ are vulgarly called Flosculous. 
SPURIOUS POLYGAMY, where the beds of the mar- 
ried occppy the disk, and those of the concubines 
the circumference. 

That is, tbe bermapbrodite florets occupy the disk, 

and tbe female florets witbout stamens surround tbe 

border, and tbat in tbree manners : 

{a) SUPERFLUOUS POLYGAMY, when the married 

^ females are fertile, and thenc/c the concubines super- 

flous* 

That is, wben tbe bermapbrodite flowers of tbe disk 
are furnisbed witb stigmas, and produce seeds ; and 
tbe female flowers also, wbicb constitute tbe'circum- 
ference^ producp seeds likewise, 
{b) FRUSTRANEOUS POLYGAMY, when the mar^ 
ried feipales are fertile, and the co^cub^nies barren. 

Tbgt is, wben tbe bermapbrodite flowers of tbe 
disk are furnisbed with a stigma^ and produce seeds f 
but tbe florets wbicb constitute tbe circumference 
having no stigma, produce no seefls. 
' (c) NPCESSARY POLYGAMY, \yhen the iparried fe- 
males ^re barren, and the concubines fertile. 

That is, wben tbe bermapbrodite flowers, from tbe 

idefeft of tbe sfijg^n^a of tpe pistil, pt(fdu^e ngseed-, but 

tbe female flon^urs in tbe circumference produce per r 

feet sffds. 

(r) SEPARATE POLYGAMY, when many beds are so 

united that they constitvUie^one cpm^^/i b^d. 

That is, wben manyflower-bearing calyxes are con* 
tained in one common calyx, so as 4o constitute one 
flower.'' 
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His GENERA are taken from the construc- 
tion of the parts of fructification. All plants, 
whether herbs, shrubs, or trees, whose flov^rers 
and seeds correspond j as to figure and dispoSitiort, 
are of the same genus. 

His SPECIES are distingiiised by the leaves, 
and other taiore permanent parts of the plants 
Or, it may be said of trees and shrubs, the SPfe* 
ciES is determined by the natural properties of the 
seed : for, let the exterior of a plant, or tribe of 
plants, be what it may, if the seed do not produce 
near resemblances of the parent stock, but plants 
whose appearances or properties are different from 
it (as in the case of apples, pears, Sec.) ; such 
plants are not considered as forming a distinct 
SPECIES, but are deemed VARllETlES. 

It now only remains to offer, to the English 
reader, a feiv remarks concernins; the due pro- 

TiUNCIATlON of the LiNNEAN TERMS, which WC 

have thought it right to accent, in this Edition. 

A votu^l when acciented, in the second place 
of syallables from the termination of a. word, 
and followed by a single consonant, is Jong ; as 
in A'cer^ hacca'la^ comnm'nisy gla'ber^ iHex^ w^'^^^t 
crienlaf(ts^ sempervi'renSf villo'sa^ ^c. ire. but, 
when accented, in the third place, it varies with 
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die quality of the word in which it occurs ^ In 
substantives, used as generic terms, it is, in this 
situation, generally short ; as in Be' tula, Ce'rasus, 
Ck'maiis, He'dera^Juni'peruSf L/ciunif Peri'ploca^ 
PlaftafiuSf P(/pulicSf Robi'nia, Ti^lia : — Mezt'reum 
is an exception. On the contrary, in adjectives, 
used as specific terms, the vowel, accented in 
the third place of syllables, is generally long; as 
in the ordinary terminations, /(?7/k9 and o'idesy in 
arbo^reaj austri'actis, caru'tea^ herba'cea, hu'mile^ 
lutea^ vwm'ica^ purpii'tea^ Sjri'aca^ is-c. — Balsa* 
m'fcra^ ladani'fera^ ire. sjlva'tica^ Irermda^ vi'ride^ 
are exceptions. 

The final e is pronounced as a syallable, is 
never silent^ as in the Fnglish language. Thus 
Ane'mone^ camp€'stre\ canade'me^ Da'phne, Sfl'l^^ 
hu'mitey officina'le^ vulga're, are rendered Anemony, 
campestiy, canadensy, Daphny, galey, humily, 
officinalcy, vulgarey. If joined with j, the e in 
termination has a similar power: as in A-bi-es^ 
Ker-mes, 

Ea are evei* pronounced separately, as two 
syallables; whether in the Substa\itives Ala'-a, 
Coluie'a^ Ite'-a^ Philljrc''a SlaphU'a ; or in the 
Adjectives ^f?/-/<?-a'/w J, arbu're-a^ cafrre-a^ caru'le-a^ 
In'Ua^ purpurc-a^ &c. &c. 
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Tte.i, in the termination of a word, is long 
as ip crus-galli. 

Oi are separately pronounced, in die termi- 
nation oides^ whether the accent be laid on the 
former or the latter ; also in Be^nzoin^ — Ben-zo-in* 

The ^, , when accented in the third place of 
syllables, is short ; asinC^'/iW, Lfcia\ rendered 
Cittisu?, Lyshia. But different, in the second 
place ; as Pfrus^ St/rax^ in which the^ is long. 

The letter c, in some particular combinations, 
has the power of the English sh ; as in dia'cia^ 
kerha'cea^ Lycia^ iiionctUia^ Pista'cia^ which corres- 
pond, in pronunciation, with Dioeshia, Herba- 
shia, Lyshia, Monceshia, Fistashia. 

Ch has the power of k : thus Andra'chne^ Ohio- 
na^nthust Dista'chya^ are equivalent in articulation 
to Andrackny, Kyonanthus, Distackia. 

In the ACCENTUATION of the Llnnean terms, 
lye. have not been inattentive to the labours of the 
Lichfield Society. We have not, however, 
followed implicitly their accented catalogues ; 
which, in some particulars, are unintelligible to 
practical men ; and ours is a work i*n tended to 
cpnvcy practical knowledge. We aspire not at 
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a j)hce ih the Rbi^dry aloni ; we are equally 
ambitious to enjoy the freedom of the morning 
room, and the Society of its &ir inhabitants ; and 

shall not be ashamed if we zH found on the 

■ f 

dusty table of the planter's seed room. 

We have, therefore, endeavoured to retain se 
much of the established pronunciation of the 
names of the plants >we have treated of, as we 
think %vill render them intelligible, in conver- 
sation and practice, widiout giving cause of 
offence in the closet. 

The principal deviations we have judged it 
right to make from these catalogues, arc in the 
terms Ane^mone^Arhu'ius^ Cotvtefa^Gfyci^ne^Hjfpt^Yi^ 
cum^ lie'at PkiUjre'a; which, in the lists alluded 
to stand Anemo'ne^ A'rhutus^ Colu'tea^ Gl/cine^ Hy^ 
peri'cum^ I'tea^ PhSl/rea; Innovations which , 
we trust, we are warranted in rejecting* Never- 
theless, , we have brought the terms together, 
here, to give the reader a favorable opportunity 
offorming his own judgement, and of correcting 
with his pen, what he may think we have done 
amiss. 
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ACER* 

JLlNNEAN Class and Order, Polygamia Monoeciai 
Male flowers containing eight stamens, and herma- 
phrodite flowers containing eight stamens and one pistil, 
upon the same plant. There are Eleven Species: 
Ten of which arc natives of, or have been introduced 
into, this country. 

1. K c^K Pseu'do-platanus: The Sycamore; a tall 
deciduous tree ; native of the continent of Europe^ but 
doubtful whether or not of this island. ' 

2. A'CER Campe'stre: The Common Maple; a 
low deciduous tree ; common in our woods and hedges. 

3. A'cer Negi/ndo: the Ash-leaved Maple ; a 
deciduous tree : Native of Virginia and Carolina. 

4. A'cer Platanoi'des : the Norway Maple; a 
deciduous tree ; native of Norway and the north of 
Europe. 

5. A'cer Monspesula'nUm: the Montpelier Ma- 
ple ; ^ low deciduous tree : growing common about 
Montpelier. 

6. Acer Creticum: the Cretan Maple; a low 
deciduous- tree ; native of the East. 

7. A'cer Rufbrum ;*the Scarlet Maple ; a de^ 
ciduous tree; native of Virginia and Pennsylvania. 

Vol. II. B 
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8. A'CER Sacchari'num : the Sugar MAPtE : d 
deciduous tree : native of Pennsylvania. 

9. A'cER Tarta'ricum : the Tartarian Maple ; 
a hw- deciduous tree ; native of Tartary. 

10 A'CER Pennsyha'nicum : the Pennsylvanian 
Maple ; or the Mountain Maple ; a tall deciduous 
shrub; native of Pennsylvania. 

1. The Sycamore. This tree grows to a great 
height and ample size, throwing out a wide-spreading 
top. Its leaves are vine-shaped ; and, on their first ap- 
pearance, are of a pleasant green ; but their beauty soon 
goes off, being liable to be perforated and disfigured by 
insects during the summer months, which reduces the 
value of the Sycamore as an ornamental : it has however, 
long been considered^ as a timber tree in this country, 
having been much used by the turners for wooden 
bowls^ dishes, trenchers, &c, ; but, since the custom of 
using earthen ware has become so prevalent, its value for 
this purpose is greatly decreased. Nevertheless, near the 
sea coast it may be planted with advantage, as it is known 
to withstand the attacks of the sea air with peculiar 
hardiness. Hanbury says. The Sycamore being 
wounded exudes a great quantity of liquor, of which 
is made good wine. There are two Varieties of the Sy- 
camore : one with broad leaves and large keys ; the 
other with variegated leaves. * 

The propagation of the Sycamore is very easy. In 
the autumn, when the keys are ripe, they may be gathered, 
and in a few days after sown, about an inch and a half 
deep, in beds of common mould. In the spring the 
plants will appear, and make a shoot about a foot and a 
half by the autumn following, if the ground of the 
seminary be tolerable good, and they are kept clean from 
weeds. The spring after they come up, they should be 
planted in the nursery, in rows two feet and a half 
asunder, and their distance in the rows must be one 
foot and a half. Here they may remain till they are 
big enough to plant out finally, with no farther trouble 
than taking off unsightly side branches, and such as have 
a tendency to make the tree forked, except digging be- 
tween the rows, which must always be done every 
winter. This tree will grow upon almost any soil. 

2. The Common Maple is too well known to need 
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a description. It is of much humbler growth than the • 
Sycamore ; and is by no means ornamental ; nor is^its 
timber of a good quality, being peculiarly brittle : The 
texture however is close and firm, and it is in good 
esteem amongst the turners. In the vale of Glocestcr, 
where oak timber is scarce, Maple is used for gate stufF 
and other purposes of husbandry ; and sometimes screws 
for cyder presses are made of this wood. But the prin- 
cipal value of the Maple, is for underwood: it is of 
quick growth, and affords good fuel. 

'The method of propagation is the same as that 
of the Sycamore ; and, like it, the Maple will grow in 
almost any soil and situation. 

3. The Ash-leaved Maple grows to alarge tim- 
ber tree : its leaves are of a pale green, and well adapted 
to give variety of tint ; but Hanbury says, this tree 
is not proper to be planted in exposed situations, the 
branches being subject to be split off by the winds. Its 
uses are similar to those of the Sycamore. 

It may be propagated from the keys, which are per- 
fected in this country ; or by layering ; or from cuttings, 
planted in a moist situation, in autumn. 

4. The Norway Maple. This also grows to a 
large tig:iber tree. Its leaves are of a shining green colour, 
and are as large or larger than those of the Sycamore ; 
their edges are acutely and more beautifully indented ; 
they are not so liable to be eaten by insects in the sum- 
mer ; and " in the autumn they die to a golden yejlow 
colour, which causes a delightful effect at that season, 
when the different tints of the decaying vegetable world 
are displayed.'* The flowers are also beautiful ; they 
come out early in the spring, are of a fine yellow colour, 
and shew themselves to advantage before the leaves come 
out. They are frequently succeeded by keys, which 
sometimes arrive at maturity in this climate. There is 
a Variety with striped leaves. 

The Norway Maple may be ^propagat^d from 
seed, as the Sycamore ; it may also be raised by layers, 
and cuttings, planted in a moist soil. 

5. Montpelier Maple grows to about twenty 
feet high, and is a very beautiful tree. The leaves are 
composed of three lobes, are of a shining green, a thickish 
substance, and retain their verdure later in the year than 

B2 
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most of the other sorts. The flowers come out in the 
spring, but have very little beamy ; their blow is soon 
over, and sometimes they are succeeded by seeds, which 
come to perfection in our gardens. 

6. Crietan Maple. This grows to about th^ 
height of the former. The leaves are downy, composed 
of three lobes, and grow opposite to each other on long 
downy footstalks. The flowers come out in the spring, 
ajj^ inconsiderable to the florist, and are very seldom 
succeeded by good seeds in England. 

7. Scarlet-flowering Ma^ple. Of this there 
are two sorts ; called, i. Hrginian scarlet -flowering 
Maple ; and, 2. Sir Charles JVager's Maple. Both of 
these are propagated for the sake of the flowers, which 
are of a scarlet colour, and come out early in the spring. 
The leaves are composed each of five sharp-pointed 
lobes, which are slightly indented or serrated : They are 
sni'^oth, of a pale green on their upper surface, glaucous* 
'underneath ; an4 they grow on long, simple, taper, 
reddish footstalks. The flowers come out in clusters 
from the side of the branches They appear in April, 
and the seeds ripen in June. The sort called Sir Charles 
ff'oger's produces larger clusters of flowers than the 
others ; on which account it is in most esteem. 

8 Sugar Maple is a large growing tree; will 
arrive at the height of forty feet ; and has broad thin 
leaves, divided into five principal parts ; which are again 
indented or cut at the edges into several acute segments. 
Their surface is smooth, of a light green colour, whitish 
underneath ; and they grow on pretty long footstalks. 
The flowers come out in the spring about the time of 
the Norway Maple; and they are succeeded by long 
keys, which sometimes ripen in England. In America, 
the inhabitants tap this tree in the spring, boil the 
liquor, and the foeces afford a useful sugar. The 
Sycamore, the Ash-leaved and the Norway Maples also 
abound with a saccharine juice, from which there is no 
doubt but a useful sugar might be prepared. 

g. Tartarian Maple will grow to upwards of 
twenty feet high. The leaves are heart shaped undi- 
Vided, and their edges are unequally serrated. The 

* GAi»c0»r, ofascjugrtencolour 
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flowers come out from the wings of the leaves in longish 
bunches ; they appear early in the spring ; and some- 
times are succeeded by ripe seeds in our gardens. 

ID. Mountain Maple. The stalks of this shrub 
are slender, covered with a whitish bark, send forth 
several red branches, and grow about fifteen feet high. 
The leaves are three-lobed, pointed, and are unequally 
and sharply serrated. The nowers come out in longish 
bunches, in the spring : They are of a greenish yellow 
colour ; and are succeeded by seeds which (like those' 
of the Norway Maple) generally fall off before they are 
ripe. 

These sorts are all propagated, i. by the seeds ; 
but as they do not always ripen in this country, the best 
way will be to procure them from the places where they 
naturally grow. A cool shady part of the seminary 
should be appropriated for the purpose ; the mould 
should be made fine ; beds should be marked out four 
feet wide, and in length proportionable to the quantity ; 
and in these the seeds should be regularly sown, sifting 
over them about half an inch of the finest mould. 
When the plants come up, they must be kept clean 
from weeds, and frequently watered ; and this work 
must be duly attended to all summer. The spring fol- 
lowing, the strongest may be drawn out, and planted 
in. the nursery, in rows two feet asunder, and at the 
distance of a root from each other in the rows ; leaving 
the others in the seminary to gain strength. The spring 
following they also must receive the same culture ; and 
in the nursery they may remain, with no other trouble 
than keeping the ground clean from weeds in the supi- 
mer, digging between the rows in the winter, andtaklrig 
off all strong and irregular side shoots, till they are plant- 
ed out. Trees raised from seeds will grow faster^ and 
arrive at greater height, than those raised from layi^rji ; 
but they will not produce such quantities of flowers ; 
which makes the latter method inore eligible for those 
who want these plants for a low shrubery. 2. By layers 
all the species of this genus are to be propagated ; though 
it is never practised for the Common Maple and the 
Sycamore. The young shoots may be at any time laid 
down in the autumn, winter, or early in the spring. 
By the autumn following, they will have sthick root. 
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and become good plants ; when the strongest may be 
set out in the places where they are to remain ; whilst 
the weakest may be planted in the nursery, tike the 
seedlings,, for a year or two, to gain strength. 3. By 
cuttings also these trees are to be propagated : But this 
method is chiefly practised on the Ash-lcaved and Nor- 
way Maples, which more readily^take root this way. 
The cuttings should be the bottom parts of the last 
year's shoots: They should be taken ofFearly in October, 
and planted in rows in a moist shady place. "The spring 
and summer following they must be duly watered as 
often as dry weather makes it necessary, and be kept 
clean from weeds. By the autumn they will be fit to 
remove into the nursery ; though if the cuttings are 
not planted too close, they may remain in their situation 
for a year or two longer, and then be set out finally, 
without the trouble of being previously planted in the 
nursery. 4. By budding, grafting, and inarching like- 
wise Maples are to be propagated: But the other methods 
being mrore eligible, these are never practised, except for 
the variegated sorts and the large broad-leaved kind. 
The latter is to be continued no otherwise than by bud- 
ding it on stocks of the common Sycamore ; for the 
seeds, though so large themselves, when sown afford 
you only the common Sycamore in return. 

Seeds of the variegated kinds, however, when sown 
will produce variegated plants in return ; which renders 
the propagation of these sorts very expeditious, where 
plenty of seeds may be had. Where these are not to be 
obtained, in order to propagate these varieties by bud- 
ding, let some plantsof the common Sycamore, one year 
old, be taken out of the seminary, and set in the nursery 
in rows a yard asunder, and the plants about a foot and 
a half distance from each other in the rows : Let the 
ground be kept clean from weeds all summer, and be 
dug,' or, as the gardeners call it, turned in^ in the winter ; 
and the summer following the stocks will be of a proper 
si^e to receive the buds, which should be taken from the 
most beautifully striped branches. The best time for 
this work is August ; because if it is done earlier, the 
buds will shoot the same summer ; and when this hap- 
pens, a hard winter will infallibly kill them. Having, 
therefore, budded your stocks the middle or latter end 
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of August, with the eyes or buds fronting the north, 
early in October take off the bass matting, which before 
this time will have confined the bark and pinched the 
bud, but not so as to hurt it much. Then cut off the 
stock just above the bud, and dig the ground between 
the rows. The summer following, keep the ground 
clean from weeds ; cut off all natural side buds from 
the stock as they come out ; and by autumn, if the 
land is good, your buds will have shot forth, and formed 
themselves into trees five or six feet high. Th6y may 
be then removed into the places where they are designed 
to remain ; or a few of them only may be drawn out, 
leaving the others to be trained up for larger standards, 
to serve for planting out in open places, or such other 
purposes as shall be wanting. 

The Striped Norway Maple should be budded on 
stocks of its own kind ; for on these they take best, and 
both kinds are not very liable to run away from their 
colours. Variegated plants in general must be planted 
in poor, hungry, gravelly, or sandy soils, to feed the i 
disease which occasions these beautiful stripes, and' cause 
it to be more powerful. But these trees shew their 
stripes in greater perfection in a good soil': The plant, 
though in sickness, has the appearance of health ; the 
shoots are vigorous and strong; the leaves are. large, 
less liable to be hurt by insects : and the stripes appear 
more perfect, natural, and delightful, than those on 
stunted trees growing on a pooi soil. 
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LiNNEAN Class and Order, Heptandria Monogynia : 
Each flower contains seven or eight males and one 
female * : There are only two species: 

I. ^'scuLU« HippO'Ca'stanum: The Esculus or 
Horse Chesnut ; a deciduous tree ; native of Asia. 

• The -Esculus is one of the defective genera of Linneus. The 
Pcandf having eight males in each flower, belongs properly to the 
eighth Class. 
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2. ^'scuLUS Pafvtai The Scarlet Esculus, or 
ScARLET-FLOWERiKG Horse Chesnut ; atalldect^ 
duous shrub ; native of Carolina, the Brazils, and 
several parts of the East. 

I. Horse Chesnut, or Common Esculus. This 
is a large well looking tree ; growing to seventy'or eighty 
feet high, and throwing out its branches to a con- 
siderable width; yet forming a close thickset head ; 
which, if left to nature, takes a most beautifully striking 
parabolic form. Its leaves are large, palmated, and of a 
dark green colour : they appear very early in the spring ; 
their buds sometimes beginning to swell so early as 
Christmas, and anticipate the pleasures of the coming 
spring. Its flowers are singularly beautiful, standing irt 
large spikes thick among the leaves. This tree is pe- 
culiar in a quick formation of its shoots, which are 
frequently perfected in less than three weeks from the 
time of foliation ; " in which time, " says Miller, 
** I have measured shoots a foot and a half long with 
their leaves fully expanded." For single trees, the 
Horse Chesnut stands amongst the first of the ornamental 
tribe ; and in the spring ot the year, when its. flowers 
are 'out, we know no tree equal to it in beauty. It is 
improper however to be planted near gardens or kept 
wafks, as it sheds its leaves early in autumn, and, being 
large and numerous, they create a disagreeable litter. 
The usis of the Esculus are few : its timber is of an 
inferior kind, and its fruit of no great estimation : deer 
are said to affect it much; and Miller says, " in 
Turkey the nuts of this tree are ground and mixed with 
the provender for their horses, especially those which 
are troubled with coughs or are broken winded, in 
both which disorders they are .accounted very good." 
Han BURY tells us, that swine will fatten upon them ; 
but does not say how they are to* be prepared. We 
have known them offered to hogs raw, also boiled, as 
likewise baked in an oven, but without success. 

The Horse Chesnut is propagated from the nuts : 
In autunan, therefore, when they fall, a suflScient quan* 
tity should be gathered. These should be sown soon 
afterwards in drills, about two inches asunder. If the 
nuts are kei t till spring, many of them will be faulty ; 
but where the seminary ground caiuiot be got ready 
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before, and they are kept so long, it may be proper to 
put them in water, to try their goodness: The good 
nuts will sink, whilst those which are faulty will swim ; 
so that by proving them this way you may be sure of 
good nuts, and have more promising hopes of a crop. 
In the spring the plants will come up ; and when 
they have stood one year they may b.e taken up, their 
tap roots shortened, and afterwards planted in the. nur- 
sery. When they are of sufficient size to be planted 
out finally, they must be taken out of the nursery with 
care, the great side" shoots and the bruised pajts of the 
roots should be taken off, and then planted in large 
holes level with the surface of the ground, at the top 
of their roots ; the fibres being all spread and lapped 
in the fine mould, and the turf also worked to the bot- 
tom. A stake should be placed to keep them safe from 
the winds, and they must be fenced from the cattle till 
they are of a sufficient size to defend themselves. The 
best season for all this work is October. After the trees 
are planted, neither knife nor hatchet should come near 
them ; but they should be left to Nature to form their 
beautiful parabolic heads, and assume their utmost 
beauty. 

The Horse Chesnut, like most other trees, delights 
in good fat land ; but it will grow exceedingly well 
on clayey and marley grounds. It prefers a moist 
situation. 

Miller says, " when these trees are transplanted, 
their roots should be preservied as entire as possible, for 
they do not succeed well when torn or cut ; nor should 
any of the branches be shortened, for there is scarce 
any tree which will not bear amputation better than 
this ; so that when any branches are by accident broken, 
they should be cut oiF close to the stem, that the wound 
may heal over.^* 

2. The Scarlet Esculus grows to about fifteen 
or sixteen feet high ; and there is a delicacy in this tree 
that makes it desirable. The bark of the young shoots 
is quite smooth, and the growing shoots in summer are 
of a reddish hue. T4ie leaves are palmated, being pretty 
much like those of. the Horse Chesnut, only much 
smaller, and the indentures at the edges are deeper 
auul niore acute. The lobes of which they are com« 
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posed are spear shaped ; they are five in number, are* 
uhited at their base, and stand on a long red footstalk. 
The leaves grow: opposite by pairs on the branches, 
■which are spread abroad on every side. The flowers 
come out from the ends of the branches. The first 
appearance of the buds is in May ; though they will 
not be in full blo'w till the middle of June. They are 
of a bright red colour, and consequently have a pleasing 
effect among the vast tribe of yellow flowering sorts 
which shew themselves in bloom at that season. They 
continue in succession for upwards of six weeks ; and 
sometimes are succeeded by ripe seeds in our gardens, 
.There are two ways of propagating this tree ; 
I. By budding it upon the young plants of the Horse 
Chesnut. These stocks should be raised as was directed 
in that article. They should be planted in the nur- 
sery way, a foot asunder, and two feet distant in the 
rows, which should be kept clearf of "weeds, and must 
be dug between every winter till the operation is to 
be performed. After* they have stood in the nursery 
ground about two years, and have made at least one 
good summer's shoot, the summer following is the 
time for the operation. Then having your cuttings 
ready soon after Midsummer, the evenings and cloudy 
weather should be made choice of for the work. Who- 
ever has a great number of trees to inoculate, must 
regard no weather ; but ketp working on, to get his 
business over before the season ends ; and indeeed, agood 
hand will be always pretty sure of success, be the wea- 
ther what it will. If the stocks were healthy, the 
summer following they will make pretty good shoots ; 
and in a year or two after that will flower. This is 
one method of propagating this tree ; and those plants 
that are propagated this way will grow to a larger size 
than those raised immediately from seeds. 2. This 
troe also may be propagated by seeds; which .will 
sometimes ripen with us, and may be obtained out 
of our own gardens. The manner of raising them 
this way is as follows : Let a warm border be prepared ; 
and if it is not naturally sandy, let drift sand be mixed 
with the soil ; and in this border let the seeds be sown 
in the month of March, about half an inch deep. 
After this, constant weeding must be observed ; and 
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when the plants are come up, if they cpuld he shaded ia 
the heat of the day, it would be much bejtter. The^e, 
with now and then a gentle watering in a dry season, 
will be all the precautions they will require the first 
sumnier. The winter following, if the situation is not 
extremely well sheltered, protection must be given them 
from the hard black frosts, which will otherwise often- 
destroy them : So that it will be the safest way to have 
the bed hooped, to cover them with mats in such 
weather, if the situation is not well defended: if it 
is, this th)uble may be saved ; for, even when young, 
they are tolerable hardy. In about two or three years 
they giay be removed into the nursery, or planted 
where they are to remain, and they will flower in 
three or four years after. The usual nursery care must 
be taken of them when planted in that way ; and the 
best time for planting them there, or where they are to 
remain, is October ; though they will grow exceeding 
well if removed in any of the winter months; but, 
if planted late in the spring, they will require more 
watering, as the ground will not be so regularly settled 
to the roots, as if they had been planted earlier. 
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LiNNEAN Class and Order, Diadelphia Decandrta : 
Each flower contains ten males and one female ; the 
males being connected at the base in two divisions : 
There is only one known Species : 

Amo'rpha Frutico'sa: Bastard Indigo; a decU 
duous shrub ; native of CaroliYia. 

The Amorpha has its beauties ; but it has also ill 
effects which detract from its value. It is late in the 
spring before the foliage is fully displayed. The ends 
of the branches are generally destroyed by the frost ; 
or, if they recover it, they have the appearance of 
being dead ; whilst other plants testify their effects of 
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the reviving months* But notwithstanding these de- 
fectSy this tree has some other good properties that in 
part make an\ends for them. The leaves, when out, 
which will " not be before the middle of May, s^re 
admired by all : They are of a pleasant green colour ; 
are very large, beautifully pinnated, the folioles being 
aA^nged along the stalk by pairs, and terminate by an 
odd one. The flowers are of a purple colour, and 
shew themselves in perfection with us the beginning of 
July. They grow in spikes, seven or eight inches long, 
at the ends of the branches, and are of a singular 
structure. In order to make this tree have its best 
eflfect, it should be planted among others of its own 
growth, in a well-sheltered situation ; by which means 
the ends will not be so liable to be destroyed by the 
"winter's frosts ; the branches will not suffer by the 
violence of the winds ; and as it is subject to put out 
many branches near the root, these indelicacies and 
imperfections will be concealed j whilst the tree will 
shew itself to the utmost advantage when in blow, by 
elevating its purple spiked flowers amongst the others 
in a pleasing view. 

This tree may be propagated two ways : first, by 
seeds, which must be procured from America, where 
the plant is a native ; for they do not ripen with us in 
England. We generally receive the seeds from thence 
in February : and they should be committed to the 
ground as sbon after as possible. They will grow in 
almost any soil that is tolerably good ; though the 
more sandy it be, it will be the better. After they are 
come up, they should have the usual care of seedlings 
for a year or two, and then be planted, either where 
they are intended to remain, or else in the nursery, 
"where they will in a year or two make strong plants. 
This tree may be also propagated by layers ; and this 
operation should be performed the latter end of sum- 
mer, whilst the sap is in motion ; for if it is de- 
ferred until winter, the branches are then so ex- 
ceedingly brittle, that it will be with difficulty they, 
are brought down, without breaking, a proper depth 
into the earth : Let^the utmost care be taken, or many 
of the young branches that would have made layers will 
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be lost. . In summer, then, let the branches be brought 
down while they arc pliable ; and by the autumn twelve- 
months after they will have taken root, and be fit to 
remove. 



AMYGDALUS. 



LiNNEAN Class and Order, Icosandria Monogynla: 
Each flower contains about twenty males and one fe- 
male: There are four Species ; three of which are 
more particular to our purpose. 

1. Amy'gdalus Commu'nis : The Common 
Almond ; a low deciduous tree ; native of Africa. 

2. Amy'gdalus Na'na: The Dwarf Almond ; 
a deaduous shrub ; native of Asia Minor. 

3. Amy'gdalus Pe/sica : The Peach; a low 
deciduous tree ; of what country is uncertain. 

I. The Common Almond will grow to near 
twenty feet high ; and whether planted singly in an 
open place, or mixed with others in clumps, shrubery 
quarters, &c. shews itself one of the finest flowering 
trees in nature. Those who never yet saw it, may easily 
conceive wh^t a noble appearance this tree must make, 
when covered all over with a bloom of a delicate red, 
which will be in March ; a time when very few trees 
arc ornamented either with leaves or flowers. No 
ornamental plantation, therefore, of what sort or kind 
soever, should be without almond trees. Neither are 
the beauties of the flowers the only thing desirable in 
this tree : The fruit would rend«r it worthy of planting, 
were there no other motive. It ripens well, and its 
goodness is not unknown to us. 

The white flowering Almond^ well known in our nur- 
series, is a variety of this species, and is cultivated 
for the sake of the flowers and the fruit, though the 
flowers are inferior to the others. Neither is this tree 
so proper to plant singly in opeh places, or near win- 
dows, for the show of its flowers ; for although they 
c;9me out early, yet the whole bloom is subject to be 
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taken off in one night's nipping tveath'er, which 
frequently happens at this season. Its station, there- 
fore, should be in shrubery quarters, in well sheltered 
places ; and in such it wilj flower exceedingly well, and 
shew its white blossoms to great advantage. When 
it it designed for fruit, it should be set against a south 
wall, in a well sheltered place, other>¥ise there will be 
little hopes of success. - 

2. The Dwarf Almond. Of this tree there are 
two sorts, the single and the double. Both grow to 
about four or five feet high,\and are in the first estee^ 
as flowering shrubs. The single sort has its beauties ; 
but the double kind is matchless. In both, the flowers 
are arranged the whole length of the last year's shoots ; 
their colour is a delicate red ; and they shew themselves 
early in the spring, which still enhances their value. 

J. The Peach tree has hitherto been planted 
against walls for the sake of the fruit ; " but, says 
Hanbury, as I hardly ever knew a person who was 
not struck with the beauty of the flowers when in full 
blow against a wall, why should it not have a share in 
wilderness quarters and shruberies, amongst the sorts 
of almonds, &c. ? It may be kept down, or permitted 
to grow to the height or the owner's fancy ; and the 
flowers are inferior to none of the other sorts. Add 
to this, they frequently, in well sheltered places, pro- 
duce fruit which will be exceedingly^ well flavoured ; 
and thus the owner may enjoy the benefit of a double 
treat." The above observations respect the single peach ; 
with regard to the double flowered, it is generally pro- 
pagated for ornamental plantations, and is universally 
acknowledged to be one of the finest flowering trees 
yet known. Against a wall, however, these trees are 
always the fairest; and if they have this advantage, they 
are succeeded by very good fruit. 

All thesesorts are propagated by inoculating them 
into plum stocks, in August. The stocks should be 
first planted in the nursery, when of the size of a straw, 
and the first or second summer after they will be ready 
to receive the bud. The usual method of inoculation 
must be observed, and there is no danger of success; 
though it may be proper to observe, that the double 
blossomed peach should always be worked into the 
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stocks of the mussel plum. The two sorts of Dwarf 
Almond may also be propagated by layers, or from 
the suckersy^ which they sometimes send fbrdi in groat 
plenty. 



ANAGYRIS. 



LiNNEAN Class and Order, Decandria Monogynia : 
Each flower contains ten males and one female. There 
is only one Species : 

Anagy'ris Foe'tida : The Fetid Anagyris, or 
Stinking Bean Trefoil ; a deciduous shrub ; native of 
Italy, Sicily, and Spain. 

The Anagyris is a shrub of about ten feet growth. 
The leaves are different in the different varieties : In 
one sort, they are oval, and moderately broad ; in the 
other, they are oblong and narrow ; but all of them 
are hoary. The flowers are produced from the sides 
of the branches, in May, like those of the Laburnum. 
They are numerous, of a bright yellow colour, but 
seldom succeeded by good seeds in these parts. 

The hest method of propagating these plants, is, 
I St, by the seeds, which should be procured from 
the countries where they ripen well. Sow them in 
a border of good rich earth, in a well sheltered place, 
and sift over them about half an inch of fine mould. 
March is a very good month for this business; and 
when the plants appear, if the weather proves dry, fre- 
quently give them water ; keep them clean of weeds all 
summer, and at the approach of winter prick round the 
beds some furze bushes very close : These will break 
the keen edges of the black winds ; for common frosts 
these plants bear moderately well. In the spring let 
them be set ou\ in the nursery ground, at a foot distance 
from each other. Here let them stand a year or two, 
and they will be of a proper size to be finally planted 
out. 2. These plants may also be propagated by layers. 
For this purpose, a few plants should be set for stools. 
Let them grow one summer, to get good hold of the 
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ground, and then head them down. The summer fol- 
lowing they will make strong shoots, which in the au- 
tumn should be layered. They will readily strike root, 
and by the autumn following will be good, plants. 
The weakest of these may be set out in the nursery 
ground for a season or two ; but the strongest may be 
immediately planted out. 



ANDROMEDA. 



LiKNEAN Class and Order, Decandria MonogyniaT 
Each flower contains ten males and one female. There 
are fifteen Species ; three only of which are yet enured 
to this climate : 

1. Andro'meda Panicula'ta: The Virginian 
Andromeda ; a deciduous shrub ^ native of Virginia. 

2. Andro'meda Calyculclta: The Canadian 
Andromeda ; a low deciduous shrub; native of Ca» 
nada, Siberia, and Ingria* 

3. Andro'meda Maria' na : The Maryland 
Andromeda ; a very low deciduous shrui;^ native 
of Maryland and other parts of North America. 

1. The Virginian Andromeda is a branching 
.shrub, about four feet high. The leaves are oblong, 
pointed, plane, and are placed alternately on the 
branches. The flowers come out in panicles from 
the ends of the branches : They are of a pale yellow 
colour, and come out in July, but are rarely succeeded 
by good seeds in England. 

2. Canada Andromeda is a low branching shrub, 
hardly a foot and a half high. The leaves are oval, 
spear shaped, obtuse, reclined on their borders, and 
possessed of numerous small punctures. The flowers 
grow in short leafy spikes from the ends of the 
branches : Their colour is white, they appear in July, 
and are seldom succeeded by good seeds in this country* 

There is a variety of this species, with oval obtuse 
leaves, of a thick substance, and which, in mild seasons, 
continue on the plants all winter* 
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3. Maryland Andromeda. This is a shrub, 
about two fee^highy sending forth several ligneous stalks 
from the root. The leaves are oval, entire, of a pale 
green colour, and grow alternately on short footstalks* 
The flowers come out in small bunches from the points 
of the stalk : They are of a greenish colour, come out 
in June ^d July, and are sometimes succeeded by five- 
cornered capsules^ full of seeds ; which, nevertheless, 
seldom ripen in England. 

Propagation : These plants succeed best upon 
boggy and moist grounds. You must procure the seeds 
from the places where they grow naturally ; a year 
before which a boggy or the moistest part of your gar- 
den should be dug, and the roots of all weeds cleared 
off. As the weeds begin to rise, so constantly should 
the ground be again dug, and sea or drift sand should 
be plentifully mixed with the natural soil. By this 
management till the seeds arrive, the ground being made 
tolerably fine, the seeds should be* sown very shallow 
in the moist or boggy land ; or if the land should be 
so boggy that it cannot be easily worked, so as to be 
proper for the reception of the seeds, then let a suffi- 
cient quantity of soil from a fresh pasture, mixed with 
drift sand, be laid over the bog, and let the seeds be 
sown therein. The bog will in time absorb this soil, 
but the seeds will come up ; and this is the most 
effectual method of procuring plants of this kind from 
seeds. The first year after they come up they should 
be shaded in very hot weather ; and after that they will 
require little or no. care. Another method of increasing 
these shrubs is by layers, or suckers ; so that whoever 
has not the convenlency of procuring the sfeeds fron^ 
abroad, shpuld get a plant or two of the sorts he most 
likes : These he should plant in a boggy situation ; and 
in a Very little time he w ill have increase enough ; for 
they throw out suckers in prodigious plenty, and, if 
they like the situation, to a great distance. These may 
be taken off, and planted where they are to remain^ 
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Li«ir«Aif Class and Ofder, P^fy/mJria Pclygynia ; 
Eachttovm contains many malss and many femaies : 
There are nine species ; one only cyf which is sufficiently 
hardy for the -open air of this climate. 

Anvo'ka Trih'ba : The Pafa'w or Custard 
Afple ; a fall sbrui; native of the West indies. 

The Pap AW grows to about sixteen or eighteen feet 
liigh* The leaves are large, and shaped Kke a spear, and 
they fall off T^retty early in the autumn. The flowers, 
which will ^ew themselves in the bc^nning of May> 
are of a kind of chocdate colour tinged with purple, 
and grow two or three on a foc^stalk. The fruit is largo, 
and never ripens in England; but in the countries 
wh^re it grows nattn-ally, it is eaten by the meanest 
lof the inhabitants. The (HfFerence of its shape firom 
thiat of a pffar Is, that its widest part is nearest the 
footstalk ; and it contains a number of large seed^ 
lying in a row. It is a native of Maryland, Carolina, 
Virginia, and the Bahama Islands; and from thence 
we have the seeds brought, by which numbers of plants 
are annually raised. 

The manner of raising them is this: Let a bed be 
prepared in a moistish part, that is exceedingly well 
sheltered, and naturallv sandy, or inclined thereto. If 
the soil is opposite to this, let a fourth par^of drift sand 
be mix^d with the mould; and having obtained the 
aeeds from abroad, sow them in this bed about half an 
inch deep, letting the seeds be at some distance from 
each other. It is probable they will come up in the 
^ling, though they sometimes remain till the second^ 
nay the third spring before diey make their appearance. 
When this happens, the beds' must be weeded all the 
time, and the mould at the surface gently loosened, if 
it should be inclined to crust over. Atter the plants 
are come up in the spring, no other than the usual care 
of seedlings need be taken, until the autumn, when the 
beds must be hooped over, to be covered with mats at 
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the approach of any frost ; and the gardener must con- 
stantly observe the weather, whether the air hath the 
least tendency to it, that he may cover the bed over ; 
for one night's hard frost, while they are so very young, 
would destroy them all. With this careful eye he must 
constantly watch over these plants all winter. He must 
double his covering as the frost increases, and must 
always uncpyer them sigain in mild and open wc*ather« 
The second winter the^aaie care must be.oSserved, 
though so strict an eye will not be necessary .; for al- 
though they.will be subject to he destroyed by hard 
frosty, ypt if a gentle frost should c^tch jthem un|iwares 
to the gardener in the night, there wi<l not be much 
4anger of their sufff ring ;- for they will be got tolerably 
^rong by the second summer's shoot : It'hey will, 
i^evertheless, be too tender to stated the brunt of a 
winter's frost for a year or two after that ; and conse* 
quently must have a proportional share of this attention 
every year during these months. By this tiijie the 
|>lants will have grown to be tolerably strong, and may 
Die taken up and planted where they jire to remain ; 
though their situation should be well defended ; for a 
severe frost in an exposed place would still overpower 
them ; though,. after they have grown to be of largely 
nze, they ate hardy enough. 

If a person has the conveniency of a greenhouse, or 
some such room, he may sow his seeds in boxes or pots 
.filled with maider; earth, from a rich pasture, mixed with 
drift sand. These boxes or pots should be afterwardis 
plunged into the natural mould, in a shady part of the 
garden ; and the autumn after the plants are come up, 
they may be removed into the greenhouse, where they 
will be naturally protected from the iujuries of weather. 
This protection may be afforded them every winter, till 
they are strong enough to defend themselves, when they 
may be turned out ot the boxes or pots, mould arui aU^ 
into ibc places where they are designed iq tpmsixk. 
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LfHNEAN Class and Order, Petandria Pintagynta f^ 
Each flower contains five males and five females : There 
are five Species : only one of which is adapted toroiir 
purpose : 

Ara'iia Spino'sa : The Ance'iica TrIee, or 
Prickly Angelica : a deciduous shrut '^ native of 
Virginia. 

The Prickly AnGe'lica : The height to whicli 
this tree will grow, if the soil and situation wholly agree 
with it, is about twelve feet ; and the stem, which is 
of a dark brown colour, is defened by sharp spines, 
which fall off; nay, the very leaves, which are branch- 
;ing, and composed of many wings, and are of a pleasant 
geen colour, have these defenders, which are both 
crooked and strong, and stand as guards to them tilt 
the leaves fall off in the autumn. The flowers are pro^ 
duced in large umbels from the ends of the branches z 
They are of a greenish yellow colour ; and their gene- 
ral characters indicate their structure. They make 
their appearance the end of July or beginning of 
August ; but are not succeeded by ripe seeds in our 
gardens. 

Propagation : This tree will what gardeners call 
spawn ; i. e. after digging among the roots young plants 
will arise, the broken roots sending forth fresh stems ; 
nay, if the roots are planted in a warm border, and 
shaded in hot weather, they will grow ; but if they are 
planted in pots, and assisted by a moderate warmth of 
dung, or tanners bark, they will be pretty sure of suc- 
cess ; so that the propagation of this tree is very easy» 
But the general method of propagating it; and by 
which the best plants may be had, is from seeds, which 
must be procured from America, for they do not ripen 
in. England ; and, after having obtained them, they 
must be managed in the following manner : The time 
that we generally receive them is in the spring ; so that 
against their coming we must be furnished with » 
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sufficient number of large pots. These, iwften the seeds 
are come^ mirst be filled with fine mould, which, if 
taken from a rich border, will do very well. The seeds 
hiust be sown in these pots as soon as possible after their 
arrival, hardly half an inch deep, and then the potsi 
chould be plunged in a warm place their whole depth 
in the soil. Care myst be taken to break the mould 
in the pots,, and water them as often as it has a ten- 
dency to crust over ; and if they are shaded in hot 
weather, the plants will frequently come up the first 
summer. But as this does not often happen, if the 
young plants do not appear by Midsummer, the pots 
should be taker, and plunged in a shady place ; nay, if 
they should, there will be still more occasion for this 
being done ; for they will flourish after that better in 
the shade ; and the design of plunging them in a warm 
place at first was only with a view of setting the powers 
of vegetation at work, that, having natural heat, artifi* 
cial shade also may be given them, and water likewise, 
the three grand necessaries for the purpose. The pots, 
whether the plants are come up in them or not*, should 
be removed into shelter in October, either into a green 
house, some room, or under a hotbed frame; and in 
the spring, when all danger of frost is over, they should 
be plunged into the natural groimd their own depth in 
a shady place. Those that were already come up will 
have shot strong by the autumn following ; and if none 
of them have appeared, they will come up this spring ; 
and whether they are young seedlings, or small plants 
of a former summer's growth, they must be constantly 
kept clean of weeds, atid duly watered in the time of 
drought ; and this care must be observed until the au- 
tumn. 'In October they must be again removed into 
shelter, either into a greenhotise, &c. as before, or 
fixed in a warm place, and hooped, that they may be 
covered with mats in frosty weather. In the latter end 
of March following, they should be planted in the 
nursery way, to gain strength before tfiey are finally 
planted out. The ground for this purpose, besides the 
natural shelter, should have a reed hedge, or something 
of the like nature, the more effectually to prevent the 
piercing winds from destroying the young plants. la 
itdi snug place the plants may be set in rows : in each 
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of which rows furze bushes should be stack the whole 
length ; and all these together will ensure their safety. 
But here one caution is to be observed ; not to stick the 
furze to thick, but that the plants may enjoy the free 
air in mild weather, and not to take them away too 
early in the spring, lest, being kept warm the whole 
winter, and being deprived of their protection, a cutting 
fiost should happen, as it sometimes does even in April, 
s^nd destroy them. Weeding and watering in dry 
weather must be their summer's care. They may be 
stuck again' with furze bushes in the winter ; though it 
will not he nece sary to do it in so close a manner ; and 
with this care, still diminishing in proportion the num- 
bi r of furze bushes, they may continue for three or four 
years, when they may be plants d out into the warmest 
parts of the plantation. With this management these 
plants will be inured to bear our winters, in well shel- 
tered places r 

The spines which grow on the branches, and the 
leaves admonish us, for our own safety, not to plant 
this tree too near the sides of frequented walks ; and the 
consideration of the nature of the tree, which is rather 
tender at the best, directs us (if we have a mind to 
retain the sort) to plant it in a warm and well sheltered 
situation ; where the piercing frosts, come from what 
point thev will, will 1 ise their edge; for without this, 
they will be too tender to stand the test of a severe 
winter ; though it has often happened, that after the 
main stem of the plant has been destroyed, it has shot 
out again from the root, and the plant by that means 
l>ecn both encreased and preserved. 
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Linn BAN Cla^ and Order, Decandna Mon^nia: 
Each flower contains ten males and one female. There 
are ten Species » two of yifhich sure proper for our 
purpose. 

n. AftBu'TU« Un/i9t The Arbutv8> or the Com- 
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UrOU Strawberry Trbe ; oh evergnen truHi sbrubi 
oative of Ireland and many parts of ,Europe« 

2. AtiBXJ^TVS Andra'fhnei The Akdrachhr; orthd 
Oriental Arbutus; or fhe Oriental Straw- 
berry Tree ; an rufrgran tre$ or sbrnh; native of the 
East. 

I. The Arbutus. Of this species there are four 
Varieties: namely, 

Thb OBLOMG-FRVITBD, II ThB BED-FLOWBRBBj amb 
Thb ROUND-FRUITBD»|IThB DOUBLB-BLOSfrQMBO. 

One description is nearly commpn to them all : And 
their Inconsiderable variation is almost suiSciently shewn 
in their respective appellations. 

The oblong-fruited Ariutus will grow to be a middling* 

sized tree in some countries ; for we read of the larg^ 

uses its wood has been applied to; such as, Arbute^ 

crates^ ice. Arbutean arrows, &c. With us it is rather 

a tall shrub, and may be kept down to ^ny size. Th« 

main stems are covered with a light brown bark, rough, 

and falling. The younger branches are of a kind of 

purple colour, whilst the last year's shoots are of a fine 

red, and a little hairy. The leaves grow alternately on 

the branches, and are of an oblong oval figure. They 

stand on short footstalks, and the oldest leaves make a 

contrast with the younger by having their footstalk and 

mid rib of a fine scarlet colour. They are snnooth, and 

beautifully serrated. Their upper surface (as in most 

trees) is of a stronger green than their under ; and the 

young twigs are garnished with them in plenty. These 

are beauties in common to most trees, in some degree 

or other ; but every thing else almost of this tree that 

presents itself to consideration is singular : The time 

of its flowering will be in November and December ; 

when it is rather singular to see a tree in the open 

ground in full blow ; and the fruit ripens by that time 

twelvemonth after. The manner and nature of the 

fruit, which look like very large red strawberries, give 

it also a stngi>lar and delightful look ; and this i^ 

heightened as they appear all over the tree among the 

flowers ; for that is the time of its being' ripe, when 

the flowers for the succeeding crop are fully out. The 

flowers themselves make no great figure ; they are of a 

kind of whitish yellow colour ; and are succeeded by 
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the ftbovimentSoncd Strawberry fruit, which will re- 
guire a revolution of twelve months, before they per- 
lectly arrive at their maturity and colour. The flowers 
of the firit sort are larger than those of the second ; and 
the fruit ii oval, and much larger than our Common 
Scarlet Strawberry. 

Tki round-fruited sort lias its pitcher shaped flowers, 
which are succeeded by round scarlet fruit, as wide as 
they are long ; and this is all the difference between 
these !#rts. 

Thi Straxvbtrry Wee with red flowers differs in no 
respect from the common sort, only the flowers are red, 
ana these constitute a variety from the other sorts of 
flowers ; but the contrast is not so great between their 
fruit and them, as of the other sorts, their colour ap- 
prodohingtoo near to a sameness. 

Ti^e DoHtU^hhssimtd Sfrawherry tree differs in no re* 
(^pcct, only that the flowers arc double ; but this difference 
is so inconsiderable, that it will not be seen without 
looking into the flower ; and evi n then the doublehess 
v^iU appear so trifling as scarcely to merit notice ; so 
that a plant or two, to have it said that the collection 
is not without it, will be suflicicnt. Neither ought any 
mor^ to be a<hnitted ; for they will not produce the same 
plenty of fruity which constitutes the greatest beauty of 
these trees as the <ing!e sorts* 

The tiKthod ot PRorAGATlSG the r^n^us of the 
Arbimis IS by laj-crs and cuttings: the Sf^^ies itself may 
be raised from scc<J* By layers ihcy wili all gn>w : tJve 
opcrati<Mfi must be pcrtbrnxsd on the jxmngt^st twigs ; 
»nd in some s<^iiS they will strike root pretty troeh-, 
Vrhilst in others they can hardly be made to grow at alj : 
But bc<x>re they kax^e lain two sttmme^ you may 
scarcely x^nt«rc to k>«k for any. When t3be roots are 
«itt\K:k> the iaycrs sbonld be caretblly taken off in tl»c 
s(>rini^) 4iiid planted in separate pots^ and aner well 
watenn^ tbenrs they ^s^kuU be plunccd top to tbe lims 
im a bosM^) aiid this >a ill ;seft them tor^ard ^ tor with* 
<Mft tlvis 4iss«saaince, many of die la^'sers wiQ be l^Kti^ ssnce 
llwy «« «dSIKcnih plaaifts to anaike giow^ Ati^Tbehot^ 
|p^ biS iMKsed ^ «oeds lafto a state «f vt^|(<t«Mm the 
|M6 ifetff be TaibMi <MA, aoid pQongod xsp no ^ihe rims in 
iiMMnt smdIL 10 fcoi9 ilic3& <xiol Atid mcsfi ^ aiid 
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licrc they may stand for two or three years, or longer, if 
the pots are large enough, without ever removing or 
sheltering in winter ; for they are hardy enough to re- 
sist our severest cold/ When they are to be finally set 
owt, all the mould may be turned out of the pots hanging 
to the roots ; and "having proper holes made ready, they 
may be planted in them, and ihe plant will be ignorant 
of its new situation. 

These plants may be encreased by cuttings, which 
must be planted in pots, and have the benefit of a good 
bark bed ; i« which being constantly ^adcd and duly 
watered, many of them will grow. As the plants raised 
this way will be rather tender by being forced in the 
bark bed, it will be necessary to remove them into the 
greenhouse, or to place them under a hotbed frame 
during the first winter : and after that, the pots may be 
set up to the rims in the ground, and, like the layers, 
the plants may be turned out at a convenient time into 
the places where they are (o remain. 

Next we proceed to the best way of raising the Com- 
mon Arbutus: and that is from seeds. Let these be taken 
from the oblong or round fruited sort. The seeds, 
which will be ripe some fime in November or the be- 
ginning of December, for they will not be ripe at the 
same time in all places, must be then gathered ; and as 
they should not be sbwed until the spring', it will be 
proper to put them into a pot or jar, mixing with them 
a quantity of drift sand ; and this will preserve them 
sound and good. The beginning of March is the best 
time for sowing the seeds ; and the best soil for them is 
maiden earth, taken from a rich pasture at least a year 
before, with the sward ; and this, by constant turning, 
being well rotted and mixed, will be ready to receive 
them. Having filled a different quantity of pots with 
this fine mould, let the seeds be sown, and but just 
covered, scarcely a quarter of an inch deep. A dry day 
should be chosen* for the business ; and no watering by 
the hand should »be given them, as it will endanger the 
setting the mould hard in the pots. Leave them abroad 
until some rain falls, which at that time may be hourly 
expected; and after that, having a hotbed ready, 
plunge the pots therein. In less than six weeks you 
javf expect your plants to appear ; when mi|ch air 
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should be afFarded them, and frequent waterings, in small 
quantities, gently sprinkled over thetn. After thiS| 
they may be hardened to the air by degress, and the pot^ 
spt up to the rims in the natural mould, in a shady place* 
In October they should be removed into the green^ 
house, or some shelter, in frosty weather ; though they 
should always be set abroad in mild open weather. In 
the spring they may be shook out, and planted in sepa^ 
rate pots ; and they should have the advantage also of 
a hotbed to set them a growing : their future manage- 
ment may be the same as was directed for the layers* 
When these trees are to be planted out, very little re- 
gard need be paid to the soil or situation ; for they will 
grow almost any where, and resist our severest northern 
blasts. One thing, however, the gardener must con- 
stantly observe, in order to continue his trees in their 
beauty ; vix. as often as a heavy snow falls, so constantly 
should he go and shake the boughs ; for it will lodge 
amongst the leaves and branches in such great quantity, 
as to weigh .down and split the largest branches ; the 
deformity of which afterwards may be easily conceived. 
Besides, many years must expire before the tree will, if 
ever it should, grow to its fc^hner beauty ; to preserve 
this, therefore, makes the narrowly watching these trees 
in snowy weather highly necessary. 

2. The Andrachne will grow to a larger size than 
the Arbutus. The leaves are smooth, and nearly of the 
same figure as the preceding sort ; though they are 
larger, and have their edge^ undivided. The flowers 
grow like the other sorts ; are of the same colour ; and 
they are succeeded by large, oval, scarlet fruit. It is 
called the Oriental Strawberry Tree, because this sort 
grows plentifully in many parts of the East, and is 
useful to the inhabitants for many purposes in life. 
, The Andrachne may be propagated in the same 
jjHanney as the Arjfuius. 
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LlNNBAN Class and Order, Syn^fnesia Pofygamiu 
Superflua: Hermaphrodite florets containing five males 
and one temale, and feniale florets containing me pistil, 
in the same ili^cous flower : There are twenty five 
Species, which are principally herbaceous; pne only 
being intitled to a place amongst the tribe of orna- 
mentals. 

Aktemi'sia Arbor/scens: Thb Tree Worm* 
wood: a nou'dechuous shrub: native of Italy and the 
East 

The Tree Wormwood rises with an upright stalk 
to the height of about six teet. The leaves are its chief 
excellence ; and ot tl^se there are two or three sorts : 
One sort is very much divided, or cut into several nar- 
row segments; those of the other are broader. They 
are very hoary; and as they continue on the branches 
all .winter, they have a singular and an agreeable effect 
among the evergreens at that season. The flowers are 
small, and have very little beauty ; they are collected 
into roundish heads, and we never perceived them to be 
followed by good seeds. 

This plant is easily propagated by cuttings. Plant 

them in May, June, July* or August, in a shady place, 

and they will readily grow, especially if they are watered 

a few times at the first planting. In the autumn thes« 

cuttings, which will then have become gcK)d plants, 

should be each set in a separate small pot, and placed 

under a hotbed frame, or in the greenhouse, to be pre* 

served all winter. In the spring they may be turned 

out into the places where they are designed to remain, 

which must be naturally warm and well sheltered, or 

they will be liable to be destroyed by the severity of the 

following winter In such a situation they will live for 

many years ; though it may be adviseable to keep a pla.t 

or two in the grcenhousi;, to keep up the stock, ii a 

more than common hard winter should put a period t« 

those that are planted abroad. 
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LiNNEAN Class and Order, Polygamia Mon^ecta: 
Hermaphrodite flowers containing five males and one 
female, and female flowers containing one pistil, on the 
same plant. There are twelve Species ; two only of 
which are to our purpose. 

1. A'triplex HaHimus : Broad-leaved Sea 
PuRSLAiN Tree: a non-deciduous shrub ; grows na- 
turally upon the sea coast of Spain and Portugal ; as also 
in Virginia. 

2. K'^vLivLEX Portulaco^ides : Narrow-leaved 
Sea Purslain Tree; a non-deciduous shrub; native 
of our o\^ n sea coast, and of the North of Europe. 

1. The Broad LEAVEDpURSLAiNTREEgenerally 
grows to about five or six feet ; and will send forth its 
branches so as to spread -around, and form a large broad 
head. The young branches are covered with a smooth 
while bark : that of the older is of a light gray colour, 
which will be peeling lengthways, and falling, espe- . 
cially in the spring. The branches are exceedingly 
brittle, and* their inside is green to the very pith, of 
which there is very little. The leaves arc soft, white, 
and silvery, and'n^rly of the sbape of the Greek letter 
Delta. They have their edges entire ; and look well at 
all times, especially in winter, when they cause as great 
a variety as possible among those trees that retain their 
leaves at that time. This shrub Seldom flowers in our 
gardens ; and when that happens, it is possessed of no 
beauty to recommend it to the florist. 

2. The Narrow-leaved Purslain Tree com- 
monly grows to about four feet high. The branches 
are numerous and grey ; and they naturally spread 
abroad in a bushy manner. The leaves are silvery; 
though not so white as the other soit; but they are 
narrower, which occasions its being so distinguished ; 
and of an oval figure ; and by them the shrub re- 
ceives DO snuU ornament. The flowers have litflq 
beauty. 
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These shrubs are propagated by cuttings ; whicl^ 
'Vrill grow, if planted at any time of the year ; though 
the best way is to take the cuttings in March, of the 
strongest former summer's shoots, to cut them into 
lengths about a foot each, and to plant them a third 
part deep in the mould. These will all readily takt 
root, and be good plants by the autumn following. In 
summer, slips and cuttings may be planted ; but then it 
will be adviscable to plant them pretty close together in 
beds, and afterwards to hoop the beds, and shade them 
from the heat at that time. They will soon take root ; 
and after that will require no further trouble : But until 
that is effected, they should be watered and shaded in 
the hot weather, and the mats should be constantly 
taken off in the evening, and also in rainy, moist, or 
cloudy weather ; and by this means plenty of plants 
may be raised. If it happened to be a dripping day 
when they were first planted, much trouble in shading 
and watering will be saved, as they may be nearly upon 
striking root before the weather clears up. These 
shrubs should be always raised at a distance from farm 
yards, barns, &c. where there are sparrows ; for these 
oirds are so exceedingly fond of the leaves, that when 
once they find them out, they will never leave nor for« 
sake them until they have enfireiy stripped the plants ; 
and though the shrub will shoot out afresh, yet they will 
as constantly repair to their repast, and will thus con- 
tinue to prey- upon them until they have entirely de- 
stroyed them. I am obliged (continues Han bury) to 
give this precaution, because all my plants of these 
sorts are thus constantly eat up by the sparrows in my 
gardens at Church- Langton, as often as I plant them ; 
so that I am obliged to keep them at Gumley, and in 
tny other distant nursexies, where they remain free from 
such devourers. 

These plants require a warm sheltered situation^ being 
« subject to be cut by the early frosts. 
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AZALEA, 



LiNNEAM Class and Order* Pentan^ria ManogjiPtia f 
Each flower contains five males and one fen^ale* 
Thiere are six Species ; two of which arc proper for 
the shnibery. 

Azale'a Nudtflo'ra: The Red American Up- 
RIGHT Honeysuckle: or the Red Azalea; a 
4eciduous shrub : native of Virginia. 

Azale'a Fisco'sa: The White American Up- 
right Honeysucklf. 5 or The Wjiite Azalea ; 
a low deciduous shrub; native of Virginia. 

1. The Red Azalea has several stems arising front 
the same root, which wi'l grow to seven or eight ftet 
high. The leaves are of an oval figure, smooth, entire^ 
and placed alternately on the branches. The flowers 
arc produced in clusters from the sides of the branches^ 
en long naked footstalks : Their colour is red, and th^y 
are agreeably scented ; each composed ot a long naked 
tube, cut at the t(>p into five spreading segments. They 
will he in blow in July ; but they seldom ripen their 
seeds in our gardens. There is a variety of this» with 
yellow flowers. 

2, The W^HiTE Azalea. From th« root of this 
arise several slender brown stems, to three or four feet 
high. The leaves are spear shaped, narrow at their 
base, have a rough border, and grow in clusters. Tht 
flowers terminate the branches in clusters, coming out 
between the^ leaves. They are finely scented, and each 
of thcih has a tube of near an inch long, divided at the 
top into five segments, two of which are reflex ed» . 
Their colour is white, with a bad yellow on their oiit^ 
side ; they will be in blow in July, but are never sue** 
ceeded by seeds in our gardens. 

These sorts are propagated; i. By lay ring the 
young shoots ; and for this purpose, a slit must be mada 
on each, as is practised for carnations : the autumii is 
the best season tor iiie w.^rk When the layers have 
struck godd j:oot> they may be removed into the nuueiy^ 
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and pbuited in lines at a small diftance from each other ; 
-where after having stood a year or two at the most, 
ihcy will be proper plants to be planted out. 2* These 
scMTts also propagate themselves very fast ; for as they 
throw «ip many stems from the same roots after they 
have stood a few yeari^^ some of these may easily be 
taken off, with some root at each, and either planted 
in the nursery ground, or the places where they are 
to remain. 
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LiNNEAN Class and Order, Hexandria Mon$gynia: 
EaAi flower contains six males and one female : There 
are three Species ; two of which' are here treated of: 

1. Bs'rbeeis VulgclrUi The Common Berbery: 
a well known deciduous shrub^ common in our hedges. 

2. Be^rberis Cr/tica: The Cretan, or Box- 
leave dBerbbry: a low deciduous shrub ; native of 
Cretec * - » 

I. The Common Berbery. This shrub is dis-^ 
tinguished by the acidity of its leaves, the sharpness of 
its spines, the yellowness of its inner bark, and the 
scarlet colour of its berries, which add a beauty to our 
hedges in winter, and afford a favourite pickle and 
garnish for our tables. Han bury enumerate^ other 
uses of the Berbery, particularly in medicine, and re- 
commends the cultivation of it in the warmest manner. 
There is, however, an evil attendant on the Berbery 
bush which ought to confine it within the pale of our 
gardens and shoiberies ; we mean its poisonous effect 
upon corn ; more particularly upoit wheat. This is 
a circumstance which has been long known to the com- 
mon farmers in different parts of the kingdom, espe- 
cially in Norfolk, where the farmers are more obser- 
vant and much more enlightened than those useful 
members of society in general are. The idea, never- 
tlieless, has been treated by theoretical wiiters oq 
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Husbandry as chimerical and superstitious; and ha^ 
been brought forward as one of those vulgar errors o£ 
farmers whit:h ought to induce gentlemen and men of 
genius to rescue so useful a science as that of AgricuU 
ture out of the hands of ignorance* Being, however, 
always ready to hear the opinion of professional men, 
and having been assured by many sensible farmers of 
the truth of this matter, we had a few years ago a 
Berbery bush planted, in the month of February, in 
the centre of a large piece of wheat. No obvious effect 
took place until the corn began to change its colour 
before harvest, when a long blackening stripe became 
so conspicuous amongst the growing whiteness of the 
wheat, that it might have been distinguished at a mile's 
distance. It resembled the tail of a comet; the bush 
representing the comet itself ; and what rendered the 
experiment striking, whilst on one side the effect did 
not reach n;iore than three or four feet, on the opposite 
side it was obvious to the distance of ten or twelve 
yards; notwithstanding the top of ^ the shrub planted 
was not much larger than the head. At harvest, the ears 
of wheat which grew in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the bush, stood erect, the grains shriveled and 

empty ; as the distance from the Berbery increased 

the effect lessened^ vanishing imperceptibly : whilst the 
^rain of the rest of the field was of a good quality. 
We do not mean in this place to comment upon the 
fact, or to attempt to account for so singular an effect 
by the help of reasoning only ; having in our intentions 
a suite of experiments in order to endeavour to come at 
the cause. Our motive for mentioning the fact at present 
is to induce others to make similar experiments, as well 
as to stimulate gentlemen to extirpate from their estates^ 
•so pernicious a plant ; more particularly from the 
hedges and borders of arable fields. 

There are three Varieties of the Common Berbery t 

The Berbery with white fruit. 

The Berbery with black fruit. 

The Berbery without stones : which last is the sort 
principally cultivated for the berries. 

2. The Box-LEA VED Berbery grows to three or 
four feet high, and is possessed of many sharp spines at 
the joints. The leaves are like those of the box tree 
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between which the flow;ers come out, on slender foot* 
stalks. But as this sort never produces any fruit in 
England, and being also liable to be killed by han} 
frosts, it is seldom propagated in our gardens. 

The PROPAGATION of the Berbery is as follows. 
I. When a quantity pf the common Berbery is wanted, 
the best way is to raise it from the seeds, which should 
be sown, soon after they are ripe, in a bed made in any 
part of the garden. These will frequently remain till 
the second spring before the plants come all up ; till 
which time, the beds should be weeded as often .as the 
weeds appear ; for if they are neglected so as to set 
strong, by pulling them up many of the seeds will also 
be drawn out ot the bed by their roots. After the 
plants have grown one year in the seed bed, they should 
De planted out in the nursery, where they* may remain 
for about two years, when they will be fit to plant out 
findly« This is the most expeditious method of raising 
a large quantity of these trees when wanted. 2. Another 
meth9d of propagating the Berbery is by layers ; a 
method by which all the Siprts may be encreased ; and 
in the performance of which, no other art or trouble 
need be used, than laying the branches down in the 
ground, without either slit or twist. If this be done 
any time in the winter, by the autumn following they 
will have taken good root; the • strongest of which 
layers will be then fit to plant out ; whilst those that 
are weaker may be planted in the nprsery ground, to 
gain strength. 3. The cuttings also of these trees will 
grow : for if they be planted in October, in a moistish 
good earth, they will most of them strike root ; so that 
the propagation of this tree by any of these ways is 
very easy. Whoever is desirous of the Box-leaved Ber- 
bery must afford it a warm dry soil, in a well sheltered 
place. The Common Berbery also dislikes a wet 
situation. 



BETULA. 

Linn BAN Class and Order, Monoecia Tetrandria: 
Male flowers containing four stamens, a^nd female 
Vol. II. D 
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flowers containing two piitils, disposed in sepjarate 
cyltndfkal catkins upon the same plant. There are 
fiveSPBCiBS. 

I. Septula Aflha: The Common White Bikch ^ 
a well known dtiidu$us trus native of this country, as 
also of most of the colder parts of Europe. 

a. Bs^TULA N?gra: The Vikgiiiian Black 
BiaCH : a Ji€i4tu9us tret; native of Virginia, as also of 
Canada. 

3* Bb'tula £#Wtf.* The Canada Birch: aJeei^ 
iu$us tret; native of Canada, and Virginia. 

4« Bb'tula Ncfna: The Dwabf Birch: « Art- 
^ iu9us shrub: native of Lapland, Russia, Sweden^ and 
Scotland. 

5* Bb'tula Jthusi The Aldbr : a wcO knomi 
aquatic iecidnms ine; common in our swaaaps and 
low ground!s ; it is also common in most parts of Eu- 
lope, and in America* ^ 

I. The Common Whitb Birch. This tree is so 
common, and its uses so well known throi^hoiit the 
kingdom, that any description of it seems uaneoessarj. 
It is in general of a humble growth ; lM>wa«cr,lQ si 
soil and situation it affects, it will rise to ai great licight. 
and sw^l to a considerable size. There is a S| Hrwce n css 
in it$ general appearance in summer ; and in winacr ila 
kark sometimes CBhibits, in its variegatiotts of icd and 
white, no inelegant object. Were it not for hs liciiig 
so commonly seen upon poor soils, and in MeaJt 
pitabie situations, as well as for the mean and 
purposes to wbidi it is unireisallT put, the Biidk 
kaTc seme daim to being admitted to a place 
the ^mummttmit. Its vser are ducflT for b sou n a, IJbd, 
and daarcQal : if it be sudJEied to* grew te> a pcvjKr 
siie, it win make t olerable pites, hnnCes, raills;, &c. : 
it is ah& used by the pattm-madccfs^ Haxbvkt sifys» 
hisaEst^ajgflicabtctokrservaes; anad is kigkSy rveycr 
fartheiidlSKsrfbwMJwfieel wj|gtabgyfclSgiBgi3L:cfcgd 
si» as not tQ> be dexvol. •' t Lm\c be^^a iniianicfid 
^5^ be^' by aa ^iM cxpeticDced wke^B-ri^* tck^ nM 
fiictd^tsetes dOBOOt be cL^^ 3:^ tb; criinti moL otcas^ 
w;&x^ :£n£ ^Ibtft ke Bodies^ k it:c ssiiml ;:ses is. SAf wjij 

tkaa c«^ feeir si^yy^ ^^r kl^s: ice t^ EirvJi 
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may perhaps be of more value than it has hitherto been 
esteemed." Its use in making wine is well known. 
But although we enumerate the uses to which the 
Birch is applicable when it is already in possession) we 
do not mean to recommend in general terms the plant- 
ing of Birch ; except in bleak and barren situations 
where fio other tree will thrive ; and except as a skreen 
and guardiart to nurse-<up and defend from chilling blasts 
plants of greater value. 

A striking and elegant variety of this species of tree 
is the fFeepifig Birch : not uncommon in the midland 
counties or England ; but most frequent in the High- 
lands of Scotland ; where it often takes a ^icturable 
form; being, even in polished scenery, singularly 
•mamental. 

It is observable, that in the bleaker districts of the 
Highlands, the Birch is in a manner necessary to the 
liabitableness of the country. The timber df houses. 
are of Birch ; implements of husbandry are of Birch ; 
and Birch is the favourite fuel ; its flame being clear, 
and its smoke less offensive to the eyes, than that of 
most, or all other woods. 

This plant seems to accommodate itself to every 
situation. It not only flourishes on dry barren moun- 
tains, but thrives well in low wet situations. 

The PROPAGATION of the Birch is easy : it may be 
raised either from seeds, or by layering ; and it will 
flourish in almost any soil or situation. 

2. The Black Virginia Birch will grow to up- 
wards of sixty feet in height. The branches are spotted, 
and ihore sparingly set in the trees than the common 
iOrts. The leaves^are broader, grow on long footstalks, 
and add a dignity to the appearance of the tree ; and as 
it is naturally oi upright and swift growth^ and arrives 
at so great a magnitude, Hanbury thinks it ought to 
luve a share among our forest trees, and to be planted 
for standards in open places, as well as to be joined with 
otber trees of its own growth in plantations more im- 
mediately designed foi^ relaxation and pleasure. 

'There are several varieties of this species, differing in 
the colour, size of the leaves, and shoots ; all of which 
have names given them by nurserymen, who propagate 
the difr<fent sorts for sale ; such as, i. The Broad- 

Da 
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leaved Vtrginian Birch : a. The Poplar-leaved Birch ;^ 
3. The Paper Birch; 4. Tie Brown Birch ^ i^c. 

3. Canada Birch. This grows to a timber tree 
of sixty or more feet in height. The leaves arc heart- 
shaped, oblong, smooth, of a thin consistence, pointed, 
and very shaply serrated. They differ in colour ; and 
the varieties of this species go by the names of, i. Dusky 
Canada Birch; t. White Paper Bin^h; 3. P^/^r^ 
leaved Canada Birch ; 4. Low-growing Canada Bitchy 
&c. The bark of this species it very light, tough, and 
durable ; and the inhabitants of America use it for 
canoes. 

4. Dwarf Birch. This is alow branching shrub, 
about two feet high. The leaves are round, and their 
edges are serrated. It hardly ever produces either male 
or female flowers, and is chiefly coveted when a general 
collection of plants is making. 

The method of propagating all the foreign scHts 
is, I. From seeds. We receive the seeds from America, 
where they are natives ; and if we sow them in beds 
of 6ne mould, covering them over about a quarter <^ 
an inch deep, they will readily grow. During the 
time they are in the seminary, they must be constantly 
weeded, watered in dry weather, and when they arc 
one or two years old, according to their strength, they 
should be planted in the nursery, in rows, in the usual 
manner. Weeding must always be observed in sum- 
mer, and digging between the rows in winter; and 
when the plants are about a yard or four feet high, 
they will be of a good size to be planted out for the 
shrubery quarters. A part, therefore, may be then 
taken up for such purposes ; whilst the remainder may 
be left to grow for standards, to answer such other 
purposes as may be wanted, a. These trees may also 
Jbe propagated by layers; and this is the way to con- 
tinue the peculiarities in the varieties of the different 
sorts. A sufficient number of plants should be pro- 
cured for this purpose, and set on a spot of double-dug 
ground, three yards distance from each other. The 
year following, if they have made no young shoots, 
they should be headed to within half a foot of the 
ground, to form the stools which will then shoot vigo- 
rously the summer following ; and in the autumn the 
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young shppts should be plashed near t}ie stools, and the 
tender tWigs layered near their ends. They will then 
strike root, and become good plants by the autumn 
following; whilst fresh twigs will have sprung up 
froKi thjc stools, to be ready for the same operation. The 
layers, therefore, should be taken up, ^nd the operation 
performed afresh* If the plants designed for stools have 
made good shoots the first year, they need not be headed 
down, but plashed near' the ground, and all the youns^ 
twigs layered. Thus may an immediate crop be raised 
this way ; whilst young shoots will spring out in great 
plenty below the plashed part, in order for layering the 
succeeding year. - This work, therefore, may be re- 
peated every autumn or winter; when some of the 
strongest layers may be planted out, if they are imme* 
diately wanted; whilst the others may be removed 
into the nursery, to grow to be stronger plants, before 
they are removed to their destined habitations. 3. Cut- 
tings also, if set in a moist shady border the beginning 
of October, will frequently grow : But as this is not a 
sure method, and as these trees are so easily propagated 
by layers, it hardly deserves to be put in practise. 

5. The Alper. This well known aquatic will 

frow to a large timber tree. The Alder, like the 
lirch, suffers, as an ornamental^ from an association of 
ideas ; we not only see it very common, but we see it 
in low, dreary, dirty situations : nevertheless, if the 
Alder be suffered to form its own head in an open advan- 
tageous situation, it is by no means an unsightly tree : 
in Stowe Gardens, in what is called the old part, there 
are some very fine ones ; and in coming round from the 
jiouse by the road leading to Buckingham, there is one 
which is truly ornamental. Hacked and disfigured in 
the manner in which Alders in general are, they have 
but little effect in doing away the unsightliness of a 
swamp ; but if they were suffered to rise in groups and 
singlets, open enough to have room to form their full 
tops, and close enough to hide sufficiently the unseem- 
liness of the surface, even a moor or a morass seen 
from a distance might be rendered an agreeable object. 
Many uses of Alders have been enumerated by authors s 
they were, indeed, more numerous than they are at 
present. Leaden pipes have superseded th^m as pump 
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set does (like the Gennet-motl Apple-tree) never fail 
of growing and striking root." Miller recommends 
' truncheons of three feet long, two feet of which to be 
thrust into the grojund. Hanbort says, that truncheons 
are uncertain, and strongly recommends layering; 
which,, for preserving the varieties, at leastj is the best 
method* 



BIGNONIA. 



LiNNRAN Class and Order, Did)namia AngiosUrmU: 
Each flower contains four rnales and one female; two 
of the males being shorter than the other two ; and the 
seeds being inclosed in a pod* There are eighteen 
Sprcies ; flveof which are enured to this climate. 

BiGNo'niA Catuflpa: The Catalfa ; a deiciduoui 
tru; native of Carolina. 

2. Biono'vi ASemfervi'rens: The Evergreen Big* 
mohia, or the Virginia Jasmine, or the Virginia 
Climbrr; anruergreen climber ; native of Virginia. 

3. BiGNO^KiA Unguis: The ClawBignonia, or 
the QuADRi foliate Bignonia ; a deciduous climber; 
native of Barbadoes, and other West-India Islands. 

4. BiGNO^NiA Capreela'ta: The Tendril Big- 
nonia, or the Caprbolate Bignonia ; a deciduous 
climber; native of North America. 

5« BiGNO^NiA^/iV/Vai7j.* The Scarlet Trumpet 
Flower; a deciduous climber; native of Carolina, 
Virginia, and Canada. 

I. The Catalpa will grow to the height of thirty 
or forty feet ; and as the stem is upright, and the leaves 
fine and large, it should be planted as a standard in the 
midst of fine openings, that it may without molestation 
send forth its lateral branches, and shew itself to every 
advantage in view. These opens, nevertheless, should 
be such as are well sheltered, otherwise the ends of the 
branche;s will be destroyed by the severity of the winter's 
frost, which will ca^se an unsightly appearance ; and 
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the leaves^ being very large, make such a resistance to 
the lummer's high winds, as to occasi6n whole branches 
to be split ofF by that powerful element. The bark of 
the Gatalpa is orown and smooth, and the leaves are 
cordated. They are about five or six inches in breadth, 
and as many in length. They stand by threes at the 

Ioints, are of a bluish cast, and are late in the spring 
icfore they come out. The flowers are tubulous ; 
their colour is white, havingpurple spots, and yellow- 
ish stripes on the inside, ^hey will be in full blow 
in August ; but are not succeeded by good seeds in 
England. 

Whoever has the conveniency of a bark bed may 
PROPAGATE this tree in plenty, i. By cuttings, which 
being planted in pots, and plunged into the beds in the 
sprii^gi ^ill soon strike root, and may afterwards be so 
hardened to the open air, that they may be ^t abroad 
in the shade before the end of summer : in the begin* 
ning of October, they should be removed into a green* 
house, or under some shelter, to be protected from tlie 
winter's frost. In the spring, after the bad weather is 
past, they may be turned out of the pots, and planted 
m the nursery way, in a well sheltered place ; and if 
the soil be rich, and rather inclined to be moist, it will 
be the better. Here they may stand for four or five 
years, the rows being due in winter, and weeded in 
summer, when they will be of a proper size to be 

} planted out to stand. These cuttings will often grow 
n a rich, shady, moist border ; so that whoever can 
have olenty of them, should plant them pretty thick 
in sucn a place, and he may be tolerably sure, 'by this 
way, of raising many plants, a. From seed, which mu6t 
be procured from America, and should be sown in ^ 
fine warm border of light rich mould, or else in pots or 
boxes; the seedKng plants requiring more than a com- 
mon care. 

9. The EvSRQREEN BiONONiA has ahnost every 
perfection to recommend it as a climber ; for thou^ 
the plants are small, yet if they are trained up to a 
wall, or have )>ushes or trees on which to climb, they 
will mount to a great height, by their twining stalks, 
and over top hed^, and even trees, and mil form at ^ 
(listance a ^rand figure fiom the sway they will bear* 
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The leaves of Bignonia are single, and of a lanceolate 
figure. They grow from the joints, are of a fine strong 
green colour, and very ornamental : but the flowers 
constitute the greatest value of this plant, on account 
of the fine odour Nature has bestowed on them ; which 
is to so great a degree as to perfume the circumambient 
air to a considerable distance. These flowers are of a 
yellow colour, and less beautiful than some of the other 
sorts, which is sufficiently recompensed by their extra- 
ordinary fragrance. They grow in an erect manner, 
from the wings of the leaves at each joint, and their 
figure nearly resembles that of a trumpet. The pods 
that succeed these flowers are small • 

There is a variety of this species, which over-tops 
whatever plants are near it, to a great height. The 
leaves are of a lanceolate figure, and grow from the 
joints, often four opposite. They are of S fine green ; 
but their flowers are produced rather thinly, and stand 
each on its own footstalk ; and are not possessed of the 
heightened fragrance of the other. 

3. The Claw Bignonia is another noble climber. 
It rises by the help of claw-like tendrils, the branches 
being very slender and weak ; and by these it will over- 
top bushes, tree% &c. twenty or thrity feet high. 
The branches, however, shew their natural tendency to 
aspire, for they wind about every thing that is near 
them ; so that, together with the assistance Nature has 
given thq]ci of tendrils, it is no wonder thev arrive at 
so great a height. These branches, or rattier stalks, 
have a smooth surface, are often of a reddish colour, 
particularly next the sun, and are very tough. The 
tendrils grow from the joints; they are bowed, and 
are divided into three pans. The leaves grow in pairs 
at the joints, and are four in number at each. These 
are of an oblong figure, have their edges entire, and 
are very ornaiiiental to the plant ; for they are of an 
elegant green colour: their under surface is much paler 
than their upper, and their footstalks, «midrib, and 
veins, alter to a fine purple. The flowers are mono- 
petalous and bell-shaped. The tube is very large, and 
the rim is divided and spreads open. They grow from 
Ovi wings of the leaves in August, two usually at each 
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joiiit; and they are succeeded in the countries where 
they grow naturally by long pods. 

4* The Tendril Bignonia is another fine climber, 
which rises by the assistance of tendrils or claspers. 
The leaves garow at the joints opposite by pairs, though 
those which appear at the bottom frequently come out 
singly. They are of an oblong figure, and continue on 
the plant all winter. The flowers are produced in 
August, from the wings of the leaves ; they are of the 
same nature, and of the shape nearly of the former ;^ 
are large, of a yellow colour, and succeeded by short 
pods. 

5. The Scarlet Trumpet Flower will arrive 
to a prodigious height, if it has either buildings or trees 
to climb up by ; for it strikes root from the joints into 
whatever is near it, and thus will get up to the tops of 
buildings, trees, &c. be they ever so high. This species 
has pinnated leaves, which grow opposite by pairs at 
the joints. These leaves are composed of about four 
pair of folioles, which end with an odd one. They 
are of a good green colour, have their edges deeply 
cut, and drawn out into a long point. The flowers 
are produced in August, at the ends of the branches, 
in bunches ; they are large, and, Ij^e the other, are 
composed of one tube ; but they are shaped more like a 
trumpet than any of the sorts. They are of a fine red 
colour, and make a grand show. This is the sort 
chiefly known by the name of the Scarlet Trumpet 
Flower. 

There is another sort called, the Smaller Trumpet 
Flower, It differs from the la^ only in that the leaves 
and flowers are smaller, and some fancy their colour to 
be a finer red ; the colour of the former, in some situ- 
ations, often approaching to that of an orange colour. 
These two sorts are more hardy than any of the others, 
and consequently more proper to be set against old 
walls, &c. in exposed situations ; they will all, however, 
bear our climate very well ; though it would be ad- 
viseable to set the tender sorts in well sheltered places, 
as they will otherwise be in danger of suffering by se- 
vere nt)sts, especially while young, if there be nothing 
to break them off« 
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The PRQPAOATiOM of the CHmbcrs. i. If the shoots 
are laid upon the ground, and covered with a littU 
mould, th«y will immediately strike root, and become 
good plants for setting out where they are wanted* 
a. They will all grow by cuttings. The bottom part 
of the strongest young shoots is the best ; and by this 
method plenty may be soon raised. 3. They are to be 
raised by seeds ; but this is a tedious method, especially 
of the pinnated-leaved sorts ; for it will be many years 
before the plants raised from seeds will blow. 



BUPLEURUM. 



Limine A K Class and Order, Petandria Digymai 
Each flower contains five males and one female. There 
are sixteen Species ; but they are principally herba** 
ceous : There is only one fit for open grounds in this 
country, 

Bupleu'rum Frutico'sum: TheExHioPi an Hart- 
wort, or the Shrubby Bupleurum ; an evergreen 
shrub; growing naturally amongst the rocks on the 
coast of the South of France, afid also in some parts of 
Italy. 

The Ethiopian Hartwort is of low growth; 
it seldom rises more than eight feet high ; and will pro- 
duce plenty of flowers before it gets to the height of 
one yard. The bark of the oldest stems is of a brown, 
that on the younger shoots of a reddish, colour; but 
that is not constant, for sometimes it will be grayish^ 
at others of a purplish blue. The leaves are of a fine 

Eale green colour, and placed alternately on the 
ranches. They are of an oblong, oval figure, and 
have their edges entire. They are smooth, and being 
of a delicate pale green, arc very ornamental to the 
shrub. The flowers are produced from the ends of, the 
' branches, in longish umbels. They make no great 
figure (having but a bad yellow colour) ; appear in July 
;md August i and are succeeded by seeds, which will 
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often, though not always, ripen with us ;» and hy 
which, when they do, plenty or plants may be raised. 

The method of propagating this shrub is either 
from seeds sown in pots of rich light loam in March ; 
or from cuttings, in the following manner : The lat- 
ter end of July is the time ; and if the weather be moist 
or rainv, so much the better ; if not, some beds must 
be well dugi and made moist by watering. The cut- 
tings should be planted in the evening, and the beds 
must be hooped, to be covered with mats in the heat 
of the day* On their being first planted, no sun 
should come near them ; but after they have been set 
a fortnight, they may have the morning sun until nine 
o'clock, and afterwards shading ; observing always to 
uncover them in the evening, as also in moist, cloudy, 
or rainy weather. Many of these cuttings will grow ; 
and in winter it will be proper to protect them from 
the frost with mats in the like manner : After that they 
will require ao farther trouble until they are planted 
out. 

This evergreen is scarcely hardy enough to struggle 
with our severest weather ; whenever therefore it is 
introduced into plantations, it should always have the 
advantage of a dry soil and a well sheltered situation. 
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LiMNE AM Classand Order, Af«ii«rn4i7>/rcju^rr4i: Male 
flowers containing flour stamens, and female flowers 
contiimng three pistils upon the same plant. Linnbus 
makes only one Sp£Ciis o( Bu'xms (Bu'xus semper-' 
vfrems)i rf this however there arc several vmrietUfi 
come dP which in their present state have every appear* 
ance of distinct species* : 

• MlLLtn »^ «« The two sorts of Tree Box have been fie. 
^uefitl)r rttised nom seeds, and constantly produced plants of the 
iinie£md With those the seeds irere taken froBs and Ike Dwarf 
BoK wUl ae^rvmelAanycMndenhiehe^Itt wHh any culture*** 
(Aft* Bvx^fts.) 
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1. The Broad-leaved Tree Box: Atallw/r- 

gregn shrub ; native of the southern parts of Europey 
and, // is saidy of this island. 

2. The Narrow-leaved Tree Box. 

3. The Gold-striped Box. 

4. The silver striped Box. 

5. The Gold-edged Box. 

6. The Curled leaved Striped Box* 

7. The Dwarf Box. 

1. The Broad-leaved Tree Box. This we 
will consider as the True Bnxusi and the rest as 
varieties. The Box Tree will grow to the height of 
fifteen or twenty feet. The leaves are smooth and 
shining, and the branches of a yellowish hue. There 
is a swelling softness and a peculiar delicacy and rich- 
ness in the general appearance of the Box, which, in 
winter more especially, affords the eye a delicious re- 
past. As an ornamental it stands first among the ever- 
greens ; and its uses are very many.. Indeed, we know 
of no shrub or tree whatever, the Oak, the Ash, the 
Elm, and the Beech excepted, so deserving of the 
planter's notice as the Box. It will flourish upon 
barren soils and in bleak situations. The only exten- 
sive plantations of Box in this kingdom are those upon 
Box Hill ; and the soil there is a poor thin-skinned 
chalky loam, and the situation high, unsheltered, and 
bleak in the extreme ; yet the plants thrive with great 
luxuriance. The Box however is by no means partial 
to poor land and an open country ; it thrives in every 
soil and in the closest situations, being remarkably 
patient of the shade and drip of pther trees : we have 
seen it in a neglected grove, growing under a perfect 
canopy of foliage with the same healthfulness ahdluxur 
riancy as if it had stood in the open air. This natuv 
rally points out a situation and use proper for the Box, 
whidi does not seem to have been thought of: we 
mean that of underwood to the Oak. .Thus em- 
ployed, what an admirable cover to game ; and how 
friendly to the sportsman ! what a delightful passage ii> 
cultivated nature ; and how profitable to the planteif ! 
Box wood is now (1785) worth i6s per cwt. 

2. The Narrow-leaved Tree Box.' Of this 
beautiful plant there are 5^ome sub^varieties^ that differ 
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in the size of their leaves ; but .it is the smallest-leaved 
sort that is here meant ; and as. this sort is not very 
common, it is valued on that account. It is rather of 
a lower growth than the former sort, and its branches 
are more slender and nuinerous< It forms itself natu- 
rally into a regular head> and the whole shrub assumes 
an air of delicacy. The leaves grow opposite by pairs, 
as in the other sort ; but are produced in great plenty. 
They are very small and^ narrow ; and their surface is 
not so shining as the Broad-leaved Box. As the 
branches and leaves are the only ornament these trees 
aiFord, nothing farther need be added to the description 
of this sort*. 

3, 4r-The two sorts with striped leaves are the Common 
Tree Box variegated; though they have a different 
appearance in their manner of growth, as well as iik 
their striped leaves. They will grow, indeed, to be as 
tall ; but the branches will be naturally more slender ' 
and weaker, and many of them will often hang down- 
wards, which gives the tree a much different appearance 
from the plain Tree Bok, whose branches are naturally 
straight and upright. The leaves of these sorts being 
beautifully striped, makes them coveted by those who 
are fond of vanegated trees. 

5. Tde Gold-edged Box is still the Tree Box, in the 
same natural upright growth. The branches of this 
aure not so weak as those of the former sorts, but are 
Upright and strong. Their bark is rather yellower 
than the green sort : in other respects there is no dif-^ 
ference, except that the leav6s are tipped or edged with 
yellow ; which is thought by many to be very orna- 
mental to the shurb. 

6. The Curl-ledved Striped Box is so called on account 
of its leaves being a little waved. This, together with 
the Narrow-leaved, is the scarcest of all the sorts ; an4 
is indeed, like that, a very elegant shrub. It is cer- 
tainly a variety of the Common Tree Box ; but It 
seems rather of lower growth. Its leaves are waved ; 
and they are variegated in sucfi a manner as to cause 
the shrub to have what Han bury calls a luscious 
look. It makes a variety from all the other sorts, and 
is truly beautiful and pleasing. 
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y. The Dwarf Box is a plant so well known as an 
edging to borders, and througn thickets of shrubsi that 
it needs no description. It may be planted ^s an ever- 
green shrub among the lower sorts. 

The method of propagating the Box is perfectly 
easy : it may be raised from cuttings, or from the seea, 
orb/ layering, i. For planting the cuttings, Han- 
bury says the month of August is ^the best time, if 
any rain falls. If none should happen, then the work 
must be deferred till it does. ^Indeed the cuttings may 
be planted with success any time In the winter, even 
till the middle of April ; but it is most prudent, if the 

f round is ready, to have this work done as soon as the 
rst autumnal rains fall. These cuttings ought to be* 
of one and two years wood, should be about a foot 
long, rather more than the half of which must be 
planted in the ground. A slip of the last year's wood, 
stripped from ah older branchy is an excellent set, of 
which there will be little fear of its growing. The 
cuttings for the first raising of these trees should be at 
about four inches distance in the beds ; and, after they 
are planted, will need no trouble except watering in 
dry weather, and keeping clean from weeds, till about 
the third year after planting ; for in all that time they 
Will not be got too big for the seed beds. The season 
for transplanting these trees from the seed beds to the 
nursery is any time from August to April, though if 
they are to be transplanted early in the autumn, or late 
in the spring, moist weather should be made choice of 
for this purpose. The distance these plants should be 
placed at in the nursery must be a foot asunder, and 
two feet in the rows ; and here they may stand till they 
are planted out. 2. The Box Tree may be also pro- 
pagated from seeds ; and trees raised this way will often 
'grow to a larger size. In order to raise this tree from 
seeds, let them be gathered when they are quite ripe, 
and just ready to burst out of their cells, and soon after 
sow them in a border of light sandy earth, about half 
an inch deep. In the spring the plants will appear; 
though it sometimes happen^ that they lie in the beds 
one whole season before they come up, especially if 
they happen to have been kept long before they were 
spwed after being gathered. If they should not appear 
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to tbe spring, the beds must remain undisturbed till 
the ncxtf only keeping them free from weeds, and now 
and then giving them. a gentle watering in dry weather. 
After they have made their appearance, they should 
stand two or three years in the seed bed, the first of 
which will require attendance by watering in dry 
weather. When they are strong enough to plant out, 
they may be set in rows in the nursery, as was directed 
for the cuttings, rj. Tbe Box propagates itself by 
layering; for whether it be borne down by the weight 
of its own foliage, or be broken down by a fall of snotr 
lodging upon its leaves and branches, it no sooner 
comes into contact with the ground than it sends 
forth fibres, and the branch layered (whether by nature, 
by accident, or by art) presently forms to itself a de- 
tached root, which being severed from the main tree, 
a separate plant is produced. 



CALLICARPA. 



LiKKEAN Class and Order, Telrandrta Menogynia .- 
Each flower contains four males and one female. There 
are two Species; oneofwhichis enured to our climate. 

Callica'rpa ^ffwriVfl'wfl : The Callicarpa ; tf 
foui deciduoui shrub : native of many parts of America, 
butparticularly of Virginia and Carolina. 

TheCALLiCAK?A. The leaves are roundish, acute, 
pointed, knd are near three inches in length. They 
are of a hoary cast, being, like (he youn^st shoots, 
covered wiih a kind of woolly matter. They stand 
opposite by pairs on moderate foostalks, ana their 
edges are made delicate by beautiful small serratures. 
Tnc flowers are produced in whirls round the twigs 
,t the setting on of the leaves, and are of a rcddisn- 
ourple colour. Each flower separately is small and 
uconnderable ; though the whole number of which 
K^liirls arc composed form, together vrith the leaves 
c_i growth of tho tree, a angular and 
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pleAsiilg aspect. Their appearance t| uihially in Jntj, 
and they are succeeded by succulent berries, which are 
mt first red.> and afterwards of a deep ptrple when ripe. 
It is PROPAGATED,,!. By cutftngs. >¥hen by cutr 
titigs^' they shotild be planted, in the spring, in a moist 
(Bandy border. As the hot weather comes on, thev 
shttufid %e constantly shaded^ and watered if the bed is 
tiot'mmr^My V6ry nibtst ; and by this means many of 
the cuttings will strike root^ and become good pknts. 
^; BytHfetSf Which i« a certain method, these plants 
ttiay^lso be increased/ 'If a few plants are obtained 
(fer 4Mif purpose, they should be planted in a Warm 
Wll'^hcltered situation ; and if the soil be naturally 
sandy^'$t'Will be the better. The aulumn after these 
fttciols' have^ shot forth young wood, these ^oung shoots 
should be laid in the grotind, and by tbe autdnln fd^ 
lowing thfey will be fit to take off, either for the nur- 
«ery^ or Where they are to. remain. 3* By steds, which 
should be sown in a warm border of sandy eafth, a 
quarter of an inch deep, and should be carefully shaded 
and the seedlings sheltered ; these plants being tender 
when yc^ng, though afterwards they are sufficiently 
*ardy. •' 
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CALY CAN THUS* 



,jLlNNEAN tJlass and Orders Icosandria P-olygj/nip: 
^a'ch 'flower contains twenty males and numerous fe- 
tnales. There are two ''Species ; namely^ Caly- 
ca'nthus Pre'(9x; not.enurcd, we believe, to this cli- 
inate ; and 

CALYCA'NTHtJS PUtidus : The Flowerino Ca- 
tYcANTHUs, or Carolina Allspice Tree; a 
JecltJu^ui aromatic shrub ; native of Carolina. 

ThcFx.owERiNd CalycAnthusIs a shrub which 
.telddm grows, at least with us, to more than five feet 
high. It ((fyides into many branches irregularly near 
the ground. They are of a brown colour, and being 
^rw^deojit a most agreeable odour. The leaves that 
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Li NNE AN, Class an4. Order, Mamma Pilyanitia; 
Male flowers containing imany stamens, and female 
lowers cont^fning two pistils disposed in separate cat- 
kins, upon the same plant :. There are only two 
Sp^cirs: 

1. CAfRPiNus B/tulus s The Comb^on Hork- 
BEAM : a deeiduQus tree ; native of Europe and America. 

2. Ca'rpinus O'strya: The Hop Hornb^eaM ; 
m low deciduous tree; native of Italy and of Virginia. 

I. The Common Hornbeam. This tree, it.i$ 
said, ^ill grow so high as sixty or seventy feet : we 
seldom see it, however, arrive at so great a height. Its; 
leaves are of a darkish green, and about the size of those 
of the Beech, but more pointed and deeply serrated. 
Its branches are long, flexible, and crooked ; yet in 
their general 'appearance very much resemble those of 
the Beech :. Indeed there is so great a likeness between 
those twa tree^, especially in the shrubby underwood 
^ate, that it vi^ould be difficult to distinguish them at 
the first glance, were it not for that glossy varnish with 
which the leaves of the Beech are stronglv marked* 
In the days of Evelyn, when topiary work was the 
Gardener's idol, the Hornbeam might be considered as 
deserving of those endearing expressions which that 
enthu^astic writer has been pleased to lavish upon it : 
nevertheless, as an ornamental in modern gardening it 
stands low ; and its present uses are few. As an undeT-^, 
wood it afix)rds stakes and edders, fuel and charcoal* 
Its timber ranks with that of Beech and the Sycamore. 
The only superior excellency of the Hornbeam lies itx 
its fitness for Skreen-Fences for sheltering gardens, 
nurseries, and young plantations from the sevjiities of 
the winter season. It may be trained to almost any 
height, and by keeping it trimmed on the sides It be- 
comes thick of branchlets, and consequently thick of 
. . leaves ; which being by their nature retained upon the 
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Slant after they Tvither^ a Hornbeam hedge occasions t 
egree of shelter nearly equal to that given by a brick 
iwalK Indeed, being less reflective than that expensive 
screen, it affords a niore uniform temperature of air to 
the plants which stand near it. In this point of view, 
too, the Hornbeam is useful to be planted promiscu- 
ously, or ia alternate rows, amongst more tender plants 
in exposed situations, in the same manner as the Birch ; 
to which it has more than one preference ; namely, it 
is warmer in winter.— And Han bury says, the Horn* 
beam is peculiarly grateful to hares anjl rabbits ; con- 
sequently it may prevent their injuring its more.valo- 
able neighbours : yet like Evelyn, he seems to be of 
Opinion that it is disaffected by deer. If this be rcafly 
the casct the Hornbeam may upon many occasions be 
introduced into deer parks with dngular propriety. 

. The Common Hornbeam may be pkopagatbd 

cither , by layering {dX almost any time of tlie year) or 

from seras» m the tdlowing maimer : In the autumn 

tKe seeds will be ripe ; when having gathered a suJS-' 

cient quantity for the purpose, let than be spread upon 

a mat a few 'days to dry. After this, they should be 

sown in the seminary groond, in beds fomr feet wide^ 

with an alley of aboct two feer> and hoot ooe to twa 

Inches deep. In this bed they most remam till the 

aecond spring b«;:fbfe they make taeir appearaisce ; and 

aU the suQuzicr they !ie coccealed* the w^nk should 

Qvxtstuit-y be pitscied up as seen as they peep ; for if 

they are s€gi<v::td ;hcy wlLIl get so strccg, and the 

Sbies of their rccc5 w£Jl be ».^ tir struck down amonjg 

the S(xds« as ^^ ^fsi^m^jer t&e irawinf ssacr seeds out 

w?A tV»fi« c^ w;x«m^ the jrcund. After the ^oung 

p«:i9;$ apccar* t'hf* stcurd ontaant^y ic kept clear of 

w^:t^fe 4Urt:}^ Aj :h?xt :§uminer ; and £t tSser were to be 

^"w i;K£ rft<tt jett5l> Ktreshed wifch water* in dry wea« 

tVc* "C wvuSi i?rc%?t :Kr»tcettMe v riten. In the spring 

*Vvc%i:r^ ;S<% »A* ie t;ik;» o«ic rf these beds, and 

|^a^^>i !a ;h< iurseni« iu wakSt steeation they xnzj 

iKi^iHY v.: I t:ht« ant v'T a -tffdidieMt sn* to plant out for 

^^^ J^*K' OsHmaon Koc?ro<«H ^beflc aie dtfee ymrieties: 
T>j ^U.vpi.ii .Scj>ibK«M. 5?it«<-w f fenA a aw ^ Awuriemm 



The Eatfrrp tiornheam arrives tp the least height ^ 
all (hearts: about ten feet K the farthest of its growth, 
and it looses pretty enough with trees of the ^ame 
growth. The leaves arc by no qicans so large as the 
common sort ; and a$ the branchy are always closer is 
proportion jo the smallness of the leaves, where a low 
nedge is wanted of the deciduous kind, this would not 
^ ari iijiproper tiee forlljc purpQse, either to be kept 
fheer^d, or suffered to grow in its natural state. Thf 
bark pf this }on is more spotted than that of thf 
Comnwn. 

The pkpurittg Hornheam is the tnosf frep shooter iff 
any of the sorts ; and will arrive to be ihe hight^t, itif 
Coffimon hornbeam only excepted- Ijt wiugro>y 19 
be thirty Of funy feet high. The iiranchc^ of this.tref 
itt less spotted with ^r^iyish spot$ t}ian any c^ the oih^f 
torts- The Ifaves arc very rougli, 0/ ^ dark greep 
colour, and are looLtT than the common sort, "ffw 
property which the Common Hornheam ispost^essea of, 
of retaining its leaves all winter, does not belong to 
this sort, the leaves of which consianily fall off in the 
xutumn with other deciduous trees. 

Anurhan Hornheam is a mi.rc elegant tree than an^ 
of the former sorts. The branches are slender, covered 
with a brownish speckled baA, and are more sparingly 
sept forth than frQp> any of the other$. T|i? ':c.?y.^ F'c 
oblong, pwnted, and of a polish gre^n, and ^^e lu^ 
ncjir^y to rou^h as the Coi^imon Horpbeani, ^o);gh tt^ 
flowers and fruit are produced in the same manner, 

a. Hop l^OK^^EAM is «,f taller growth ijian the 
Eastern J:ind. It wjU arrive to the height "f twenty 
feet;' pr more. Tlie leaves are nearlj the si^e of thf 
Cpm^ppj^ tprt, snd jome people aslmir-e this tree on 
fccounit pf t^p singular ^Pr^/9ii^¥ ■' jnakeswiih its 
feeds, before they begip tp fal). Therf is a Variety of 
^is tre.Ci Tvhkh grpffs to thirty fe^t high, shoots freely, 
bts Iqng rough leaves like those of the elm, and lungi^ 
yeUpw ccdoured Sawers, called .th,e Vir^i^jan Fiov/tring 

These liferent sorts of Hornbeam are to be ffiOf^- 
•ATEP by layers : for which purpose a few pi?nt^ f<$ 
itppls ipust be procvired. The ^tools of the bafiero 

jagr^^ftMs idtpuw ^ pWucd » y»fAt w^ the y^F ma 
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i yard and a half or two yards asunder. After these 

{slants have made some young shoots, they should be 
ayered in the autumn, and by that time tweWemonth 
they will have struck root : at which time or any time 
in the winter, or early in the spring, they should be 
taken oiF and planted in the nursery way, observing 
always to brush up the stool, that it may afford fine 
young shoots for fresh layering by the autunin follow- 
ing. The distance the plants should be allowed in the 
nursery heed be no more than one foot, in rows that 
are two . feet asunder ; and here they may stand, with 
the usual nursery care of weeding and digging the rows 
in winter, until they are to be finally planted out ; 
though the Virginian Hornbeam will trequently send 
forth two shoots, which will seem to strive for mastery 
in the lead. When this is observed, the weakest should 
always be taken away, otherwise the tree will grow 
fbrkeid. 



CEANOTHUS. 



LiNKEAK Class and Order, Pentandria Monogynla : 
Each flower contains five males and one female* There 
are three Species ; one of which will bear the open air 
of this climate. 

CEANo'THusif»i/r/Vy«ii; The NeW- Jersey Tea, 
or the Redtwig; a low deciduous shrub i native of 
North America. 

The New-Jersey Tea. The height to which it 
will grow in our country is about a yard. The stem, 
which is of a pale brown coloui, sends out branches 
from the bottom. These are thin, flexible, and of a 
reddish colour, which may have occasioned this tree to 
go by the name of Redtwig. The leaves which orna* 
mtrnt these branches stand on reddish pedicles, about 
half an inch in length. They are oval, serrated, 
pointed, about two inches and a half long, are pro. 
portionably broad, and have three nerves running 
lengthways. From the footstalk to the point they are 
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of a light green colour, grow irregularly on the 
.branches, and not opposite by pairs, as has been as- 
serted. They are late in the spring before they shoot. 
The flowers grow at the ends of the twjgs in clusters : 
They are of a white colour, and when in blow give the 
shrub a most beautiful appearance. Indeed, it seems to 
bealniost covered with them, as there is usually a cluster 
at the end of nearly every twig ; and the leaves which 
appear among them serve as ornaoients only, like 
myrtle in a distant nosegay : nature however has 
denied them smelK This tree will be in blqw in 
july^; and the flowers are succeeded by small brownish 
fruit, in which the seeds will sometimes ripen in 
England. 

The PROPAGATION 6f this plant is by layering ; or 
from seeds sown in pots of compost consisting of two 
parts virgin earth well tempered, and one part sand^ 
about a quarter of an inch deep ; being equally careful 
to defend the young seedlings from an extremity of cold 
in winter as from the parching drought of the summer 
monihs. The best time of layering them is in the 
summer, just before they begin to flower: At that time 
lay the tender twigs of the spring shoots in the earth, 
and nip off the end which would produce the flowers* 
By the autumn twelvemonth some of them , will be 
rooted. At the stools, however, the plants should 
remain. until the spring, when they should be taken ofF^ 
and the best rooted and the strongest may be planted in 
the nursery way>, or in a dry soil and well sheltered 
place, where they are to remain ; while the bad rooted 
ones and the weakest should be planted in pots ; and if 
these are plunged into a moderate warmth of dung, it 
will promote their growth, and make them good plants 
before autumn. In the winter they should be guarded 
against the frosts ; and in the spring they may be plantec^ 
out where they are to remain. 
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CELAST^US, ' 

LtKiiEAK Class irid Order, ^mdndria Mom^ynif^i 
fi^ch flower tcJntaJhi five ifcial6s ahd one 'feriiale. 
There are eteVeh Species i two bf which are t^i tmf 
purpose. 

1. CfiLAVfkui J&«^/iVtfj; The Stapf Tkfei ; ^'^ 
mUrtain deciducus shrub ; native of Virginia. 

2. Cs,tA*si:^vs S^ca'hdens : The Climbing SxAf^? 
Tree, or Bastard Euonymsj a climber; lia^iv^ 
of Canada. 

1. The S¥>^tF 'ffeEfi is a shrub of about four feet 
in growth^ rising froAi the ground with several stalks,^ 
which divide into many br^iichei, and are Covered with 
a brownish bark. The leaves ara of a fine green colourj, 
and gifow alternately on the branches. They arc of aft 
oval figure, and have their edges undivided. The 
flowers are produced in July, at the ends of the branches^ 
in loose spikes. They are of a white colour, and in 
their native countries are succeeded by very ornamental 
scarlet fruit ; but with us this seldocn happens. 

It is easily propagated from seeds sown, about 
in inch deep, in beds of good fresh mould made fine. 
They seldom come up until thie isecond, and sometimes 
not before the third spring. This species is also PRO- 
J»AGAtEp by layers ; and^ to be concise, the work must 
be performed on the young wood, iti the autumn, by a 
slit at the joint.. These layers maybe expected "to strike 
root by the aptumn following, when they may be 
taken up and jplanted in the nursery grotind. This 
ishrub must have a well sheltered situation, otherwise 
the leaves are apt to fall off at the approach bf frosty 
weather. And Miller says, that, growing naturally 
in moist places, it will not thrive well in a dry soil. 

2. The Climbing Staff Tree. The stalks are 
woody, twining, and will rise by the help of neighbour, 
ing, trees or bushes to the height of twelve feet. The 
leaves are oblong, serrated, of a pleasant green colour^ 
pale, and veined underneath^ and grow alternately ojii. 
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the i»rindie»4 The flowers are produftcd in.' small 
jbunchesy fnom the^Eides of the branches^ near tHe ends. 
They are of a greeni.^ colour^ appear in June; and aie 
Sifcceeded by roundish, red, three-^rned . ea^suks, 
^ht^ning ripe seeds, !n the autumn. * V • 'i > 

The plant is exceedingly hardy, and makes abeautififl 
appearance among othei; trees in the autumn,. by their 
)>eautiful red berries^ which mudh resemble thoie of the 
Spindie^tree^ and iviW be produced^ in vast profosioh'bn 
fhe tops of other trees, to the height of which^ these 
piams by their twisting property Qspire. They ihiiuld 
not be planted near weak or tetider trees, to climb on ; 
for they embcace the stalks so closely as to bring oq 
death to -^y but the hardiest trees and shrubs. 
"' It is PROPAGATED, X. By laying down the youni^ 
jdtoots in the spring. By the autumn they will have 
struck rooty and may then be taken off and set in the 
placed where they are designed to remain. ,2. 1 bey 
are also propagated by seeds. These should be s<ywa 
soon after they are ripe, otherwise they will be two» 
and son^erimes three years before they come up. Wliea 
tfiey tndkc thm appearance^ nothing niore need be done 
than keeping them clear from weeds all summer and the 
wither following^ and in the spring the strongest flints 
may be drawn out, and set in the nursery tor a year, 
and then removed to the places where they are designed 
to remain ; wliilst the weakest, being len in the seed- 
)ied one year more, may undergo the same discipltae; 
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Li»N«'AN Class and Order, Tdfygamtd^MonHM. 
Hermaphrodite flowera, contaiimg five stamens and 
two pistils, and male flowers containing five stameRs, 
There are three SpecI£9« 

I.' Cz'hri% Austra/ Us: The S«tfTH«rti C«iTtt, 
«r the BLACK-FRtriTED Nettle Tri5B, or 1>ot« 
Tree ; a deciduQus iret: -native o€ JVfrica and tfee South 
•f Europe^ 
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* 

%. Cii't'tisOeeidentdUs : The Western Cbltis, 

or the PURPLE^FRUITED Of OCCIDENTAL NeTTLS 

Tree ; a deciduous tree : native of Virginia. 

3* Cb' LT IB Orienta' lis : or the Eastern Cel'tis; 
or the Yellow-fruited or. Oriental Kettle 
Tree ; .'a deciduous shrub ; native of Armenia. 
s.r. The Southern Celtis. 

2. The Western Celtis. 

These two species^ grow with large, fair^ straight steins; 
their biranches are numerous and diffuse : their bark is 
of a ^rkish gray colour; their leaves are of a pleasant 
green, three or four inches long, deeply serrated, and in 
a narrow point, nearly resemble the leaves of vthe com- 
mon stinging' nettle, and continue on- the trees till late 
in the autumn : So that one may easily conceive what 
an agreeable variety these trees would make. Add to 
this, their shade is admirable. The leaves are late in 
the spring before they shew them.selves ; but they make 
amends for this, by retaining their verdure till near the 
close of autumn, and then do not resemble most de- 
ciduous trees, whose leaves shew their approaching fall 
by the change of their coIoUr ; but continue to exhibit 
themselves of a pleasant green, even to the last. 

Han BURY speaks highly of the Celtis as a timber- 
tree : he says, *• The wood of the Lote Tree is ex- 
tremely durable.. In Italy they make their flutes, pipes, 
and other wind instruments of it. With us the coach- 
makers ..use it for the frames of their vehicles.'* 
Miller mentions also the wood of the Occidentalis 
being used by the coach makers. 

The two species of Tree Celtis are propagated 
from seeds, which ripen in England, if they have a 
favourable autumn ; but the foreign seeds are the most 
certain of producing a crop. These seeds should be 
sown soon after they are ripe, either in boxes, or in a 
fine warm border of rich earth, a quarter of an inch 
deep : and in the following spring many of the young 
plants will appear, though a great part often lie till the 
second spring before they shew their heads. If the 
seeds in the beds shoot early in the spring, they should 
be hooped, and protected by mats from the frosts, 
which would nip them in the bud. When all danger 
from frosts is over, the mats should be laid aside till the 
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parching begins of the sun get powerful ; whea» in the 
iky time, they may. be laid over the hoops again, to 
screen the plants from injury. The mats should be 
constantly taken off every nighty and the young plants 
should never be covered either in rainy or cloudy 
weather. During the v^hole summer, these seedlings 
should be frequently v«ratered in dry weather^ and the 
beds kept clean of vireeds, &c. In the autumn, they 
must be protected from the frosts, which often come 
early in that season, and would not fail to destroy their 
tops. The like care shouM be continued all win^ter, to 
defend them from the same enemies. In this seminary 
they may remain, being kept clean of weeds and watered 
in dry weather, till the end of June, when they should 
be taken out of their beds, and planted in others at six 
inches distance. And here let no One (continues 
Han bury) be startled at my recommending the month 
of June for this work ; for I have found bv repeated 
experience that the plants will be then almost certain 
of growing, and will continue their shoots till the 
autumn ; whereas I have ever perceived, that many of 
those planted in March have frequently perished, and 
that those which did grow made hardly any shoot that 
year, and shewed the early figure of a stunted tree. In 
June, therefore, let the ground be well dug, and pre- 
pared for this work ; and let the mould be rich and 
good : But the operation of removing; must be deferred 
till rain comes ; and if the season snould be dry, this 
work may be postponed till the middle of July. After 
a shower, therefore, or a night's rain, let the plants be 
taken out of their beds, and pricked out at six inches 
distance from each other. After this, the beds in which 
they are planted should be hooped, and covered with 
mats when the sun shines ; but these must always be 
taken away at night, as well as in rainy or cloudy 
weather. With this management, they will have shot 
to a good height by the autumn, and have acquired so 
much hardiness and strength as to need no farther care 
than to be kept clear of weeds for two or three years ; 
when they may be planted out in places where they are 
to remain, or set in the nursery, to be trained up for 
lar^ standards. 
The bejst season for planting out these standard trees 
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is th« latter end of October, or beginning oftCoyember ; 
aitd in performing that operation, the usual rules must 
be observed vrith care. 

* The soil for the Lote tree should be light, and in good 
heart ; and the situation ought to be well defended, the 
young shoots being very liable to be destroyed by the 
winter's frosts. 

3. The Eastern Celtis. The height to which 
this species will grow is no more than about twelve 
feet ; and the branches are many, smooth, and of a 
greenish colour. The leaves are smaller than those of 
the other sorts, though they are of a thicker texture, 
and of a lighter green. The flowers come out from the 
wings of the leaves, on slender footstalks : They arc 
yellowish, appear early in the spring, and are succeeded 
by large yellow fruit. 

The CULTURE of this f pecies is the same, and the 
plants may be raised in the same manner as the other 
two sorts ; only let this all along have a peculiarly dry 
soil, and a well sheltered situation, otherwise it will not 
bear the cold of our winters. 
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LiNNEAN Class and Order, TetrandrTa Monogfniaz 
Each flower contains four males and one fcmaje. There 
is only one Species. 

Cephalanthus OuidentJlisi The Cephaian- 
THUS or Button Wood ; a deciduous shrub; native 
of North America. 

The Cephaladthus grows to about Ave or six £rct 
high. It is not a very bushy plant, as the branches are 
always placed thinly in proportion to the size of the 
leaves, which will grow more than three inches long« 
and one and a half broad, if the trees are planted 
in a soil they like. The leaves stand opposite by pairs 
on the twigs, and also sometimes by threes, and are of 
alight green colour: Their upper surface is smooth; 
tfaey have a strong nerye luoning fxoni the fc(olstalk %p 
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the tidlnti itid sj^ireral others from that bn each^side to 
tfie Wderst The^e, as welt in the footstalks, in the 
autuihn die to a reddish coloor* The fiowersi if^hich 
ite Aggregate flowers, properly so called, are produced 
^t the edds ^f the branches,' in globular heads, in July* 
Thie flottts Whidi compost these heads lire fiinnei 
shirped, of a yellow colour^ and fastened to an axis 
Wtdch is in the middle* 

The pjloPAOA'TtoM of the Ccphalanthiis Is from 
ieed^, whicli We receive from America. These should 
be Sown as soOn as they arrive, and there wiM be k 
chanee of Aetr coming up the first spring ; though they 
dfteh lie titl the spring after before they make their 
lifppeiarance. Thev may be sown in ^od garden moiild 
df iiliTiost any soil, if Sdthewhat moist the better, and 
^otiid be covered ^bout a quarter of an inch deep* 
This shrub is also pix^pagated by layers. . If the young 
sh6ofts are laid in the auttiitm, they will have struclt 
good r6ot by the autumn, following, and mayibe then 
t^ken uip, and set in the places where t)iey are designed 
to reftiaiti. Cuttings of this tree, also, planted in the 
autumn in a rich, Tight, moist soil will grow : and by 
^hiit means also plenty of these plants may be soon 
•brined. I 
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t 
LiNi^^AN Clais and Order, DicOndfia Mon9^meht 
Each flower contains ten males and one female. Thefe 
areon^twoSpECtEis. 

1. ijiB.' KCi^ SUrqua' strum : . The COMMON JuD AS 
Tree, or the Italian Cercis : a tail deciduoui 
fiowering shruh ; native of Italy and other parts of the 

South of Europe. 

2. Ce'rcis Cdnade'nsis : The CAfrAt>rAN JcjdaS 
Tree, or the Red^ud, or the Canadian Cercis ; 

_ m deciduous JloiVering shrub ; native of Canada, Virginia^ 
and other parts of America. 

1. The Common Judas Trees differ In the height 
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almost every sort, will do very well : And this being 
well dug, and cleared of all roots, weeds, &c. lines may 
be drawjti for the beds. The mould being fine, part of 
it should be taken out, ^nd sifted over the seeds, after 
they are sown, about half an inch thiclc. Part of the 
seeds will come up in the spring, and the others will 
remain until the spring following; so that whoever is 
desirous of drawing the seedlings of ajear old to plant 
out, must not destroy the bed, but draw them carefully 
out, and after that there will be a succeeding ^jCrpp. 
However, be this as it will, the seedS: being. conieup^ 
they must be weeded, and encouraged by watering in 
tht dry season ; and they will require no farther care 
during the first summer. In' the winter al^ ithey may 
be left to them'selves, for they ^re very hardy ; rtndugb 
n6t so much biit/that the ends pjf the branches will q^ 
killed by the frost, nay sometimes to the very bottom 
of the young plant, where it will shoot out again afresh 
in the spring. Whoever, therefore, is desirous of .'se- 
curing his seedling plants from this evil, should have 
his beds hooped, in order to throw ' mats over them 
during the hard frosts. Toward the latter end of March, 
or beginning of April, the plants having been in the 
seed bed one or two years, they should be taken out, 
and planted in the nursery : The distance of one foot 
asunder, and two feet in the rows, should be giving them. 
Hoeing the weeds down in the summer must also be 
allowed, as well as digging between the rows in the 
winter. Here they may stand until they are to be re- 
moved finally ; but they must be gone over in the 
winter with the knife, and such irregular branches 
tidfcen off as are produced near the root ; by which 
management the tree may be trained up to a regular 
$tem. Such, continues Hanburv, is the culture of 
the species of Cercis ; sorts that are not' to be omitted 
where there are any pretensions to a collection. Besides, 
the wood itself is of great value, for it polishes ex- 
ceedingly well, and is admirably veined with black and 
green. 
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CHIONANTHUS. 
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l^tNKBAN CiaS? and Order, Diandria MornQnid- f 
%adi Bower comains two tn^les and one female. There 
Vtt two Species t ' C H \ O N a'n t h us Zeyli/nlca ; and 
^' CttroNA'iTTmis t^irgThica :T\i^ Snow-DropTre^^ 
t*tlrtf/FlBrmOETliK1E, or the Virginian Chionan- 
%*Rui*; a'iatl deciduous shrub ; native of Virginia aod 
bther parts of NoWh America. 
* The Snow-Drop Tree. This $hrub wiTI grow to 
ttfe hdght ctf abcAl^ fi^frfcen feet, and^ until late years, 
i^as very rarely to'Bc lii^ with in our* gar(]en$. The 
Stfem df it ii rough,, and of a dark brown colour. The 
leaves arc larg^, shaped like a laurel, broad and round^ 
1sh,;.df a fine deep.;gfeen on their up^er surface^ but 
tather hoary. The flpWers come out in. bunches, in 
5(fiy^¥rom every part. qf the tree : Tpey arc of a pure 
<iiMte ; and, m the places wliere it groj^sj naturally, 
« this must 1]^e a most,delightful plant ; tor at that season 
ft exhibits Its white flowers in bunches all over it> so as 
to resemble a ttee covered with snow. The few trees 
Tns have seldom flower ; and even whea they do, the 
llowers are few, and make no great figure. Whocvci' 
is desirous of raising this shrub must plant in a moist 
fart of the 'garden, which is well defended with other 
trees ; for there he will have a chance of seeing the 
'flowers (which are succeeded by black berries, of a 
moderate size) in more plenty, and in greater per' 
fection. 

The CULTURE of this tree is not very easy ; for if 
tfc attempt to propagate it by layers, these are with 
^dTfficuhy made to strike root ; and if we obtain good 
seeds from abroad, great care and management must be 
used, to make them to be strong plants, fit to be set out 
to stand. By layers and seeds, however, this tree may 
be encreased ; and, i. When layers 13 the method 
adopted, let the plants designed for stools be set in a 
very moist place, where the soil is rich and good^ 
After these stools have thrown out young shoots, they 
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should be layered in the autumn. If there be many 
twigs of the summer's growth to be layered, different 
methods may be used on the differeht twigs ; for no 
one particular method can be depended on, and yet they 
will grow by almost all. One time the layering has 
been performed by a small slit at the jomt ; another 
twig has had a gentle twist, so as to just break the bark ; 
a third has been wired. The slit-layers, after three or 
four years, have only swelled to a knob, without any 
fibres ; while the twisted parts have shot out fibres and 
become good plants. At other times, the twisted part, 
after waiting the same number of years, has still re- 
mained in the ground as a branch without any root ; 
whilst the slit twig, in the mean time, has become a 
good plant. The like uncertainty has been found to 
attend the other manner of layering. To propagate 
the Snow-drop tree this way^ every method should be 
used ; and then there will be a greater chance of having 
some plants ; but, at the best, you must not expect them 
with good roots, until they have lain in the ground 
about three years ; for it is very rarely that they are to 
be* obtained sooner. The layers should be taken from 
the stools the latter end of March, and planted in pots. 
These should be plunged into a hotbed; and after they 
have struck root, should be used to the open air. In 
May they may be taken out, and plunged in the natural 
soil, in a moist shady place. When the frost comes on, 
they should be removed into the greenhouse, or set 
under a hotbed frame for proteaion ; and in the spring 
they may be turned out of the pots, with the mould, 
into the places where they are to remain, which ought 
to be naturally moist and well sheltered. 2. From seeds ; 
they must be sown in large pots, about half an inch 
deep, in a strong sandy loam, plunging the pots into a 
jmoist shady place in summer, and in winter removing 
them into the greenhouse or under hotbed frames. 

Miller says, ^'This shrub delights in a moist, soft, 
ioatny ^il ; and is subject to decay in dry soils and hot 
seasons." 
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LiNNEAN Class and Order, Polyandria Monogynia : 
Each flower contains numerous males and one' female. 
There are no less than forty-three SpeCies of this genus 
of plants, most of which are herbaceous, or herbaceous- 
shrubby ; of the thirteen arborescent species, twelve are 
naturalized to this climate* 

1. Ci'sTus Populifo'lius : The Poplar-leaved 
CiSTUS, or Rock Rose ; an evergreen shrub ; native 
of Spain and Portugal. 

2. Gi'sTUsitfwr/yi'/iwj: The Bat-leaved Cistus 
or Rock Rose ; an evergreen shrub ; native of Spain* 

3. Ci'sTVS Ladani'ferus: Thef Ladanum CiSTtrs, 
or Rock Rose ; an evergreen shrub ; native of Spain, 
Italy, Crete, and the South of France. 

4. Cistus IncJnus : The Hoary Cisi-us, or 
Hoary-leaved Rock Rose ; a low evergreen shrub; 
native of Spain and the South of France. 

5. Ci'srvs MonspeJtVnsis: The Montpelier Cis- 
tus, or Gum Cistus of Montpelier; an evergreen 
shrub; native of the South of France. 

6. Ci'si iJsA^Ibidus: The White CiSTUS, or Ob- 
LONG White-leaved Rock Rose; an evergreen 
shrub; native of Spain, Portugal, and France. 

7. Ci^srvs SaMfo'litts : The Sage-leaved Cis- 
tus or Rock Rose ; a low evergreen shrub ; native of 
France, Italy, and Sicily. 

8. Ci'sTus Cri^spus: The Curled Cistus, or 
Waved-leaved Rock Rose ; an evergreen shrub; 
native of Lusitania. 

9. Qi'sTVS Halimifo'Uus : TheHALiMUS-LEAVBD 
Cistus, or Sea Purslain-lea ved Rock Rose ;'« 
low evergreen shrub ; grows common near the sea shopo 
in Spain and Portugal. 

10. Ci'^T\:s Villo'sus: The Shaggy-leaved Cis- 

TUS,0rSpANISHR0UND-LEAVEDR0CKR0SE; aloW 

evergreen shrub ; native of Italy and Spain. 

!!• Ci'sTUS Cr/ticus: Xhc Cretan Cistus^ or 
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Rock Rose ; a low evergreen shrub ; native of Crete 
and Syria. 

12. CiSTVS Ltiano'tis : The Frankincense Cis- 
Tus, or Narrow-lea VED Spanish Rock Rose ; a 
low evergreen shrub ; native of Spain. 

I. The Poplar-leaved Cistus is a shrub of 
about six feet in height, though it begins its bloom when 
lawfer than two feet. The branches have no regular 
way of gfowth, and are covered with a brown bark, 
•which will be lighter or darker according to the different 
soils. The leaves are cordated, smooth, pointed, have 
footstalks, and a little resemblance to those of the Black 
Poplar. Old Botanists have distinguished two species 
of this sort, which they called the Major and the Minor, 
the one being of larger growth than the other; but 
modern improvementjs shew these to be varieties only. 
The flowers are whitfe, and produced about Midsum- 
mer, in plenty, at the ends and sides of the branches. 
They are of short continuance ; but there will be a 
succession kept up for near six weeks, during which 
time the shrub will have great beauty. 

%. Bay-leaved Cistus is an irregular branching 
shrub, of about the same height with the former. The 
leaves are oval, pointed, and in the Midsummer months 
arc very oJamniy. Their upper surface is of a strong 
green, but their under is white, and they grow on 
footstalks which join together at their base. The 
flowers are produced from the ends and sides of the 
branches, about Midsummer. They^are white, and 
stand on naked footstalks ; and being large, and pro- 
duced in plenty at that time, make a good figure. 
This species is rather tender, and requires a warm, dry 
ioil, and a well sheltered situation. 

3. The Ladanum Cistus is so called, because the 
Ladanum of the shops is collected from this shrub. 
There are many varieties of it, differing in the colour 
of the flowers, or in some respect or other ; and the 
tree, with its varieties, will grow to be six or more feet 
high ; though it produces its flowers and exhibits great 
beauty when very low. It rises with a woody stem ; 
and thpugh it produces its branches in no regular man- 
ner, yet it has the appearance of a well fashioned shrub. 
Th« leaves are of a lanceolate figure. Their upper 

F a 
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surface is smooth, and of a finie green colour, but their 
under is whitish and veined. They are scented ; and 
have footstalks that join together at their base. The 
flowers are very large and delicate, and are produced all 
over the shrub in plenty. They exhibit themselves 
about the usual time : Many of them are of a pure white, 
with a deep purple spot at the bottom of each petal ; 
whilst others again from these afford a variety, being 
of a purple colour, or having their edges of a reddish 
tinge. The beauty of this tree^ when in. blow, is 
often over, in very hot weather, by eleven o'clock itk 
the morning ; but that is renewed every day ; and for 
about six weeks successively a morning's walk will be 
rendered delightful by the renewed bounties which they 
bestow. 

4* The Hoary Cist us is a shrub of about four feet 
high, and forms itself into a bushy head. There are 
four or five varieties of this sort, that have been looked 
upon by some authors as distinct species ; but expe- 
rience now teaches us better. The leaves of all are 
hoary ; but they differ often in shape, size, or figure ; 
and this has occasioned their being named accordingly^ 
^ond to be distinguished by the names of Common 
Hoary-leaved Cistus; the Long-leaved Hoary Male 
Cistus : the Rounder- leaved Male Cistus ; the Large 
Hoary-leaved Male Cistus, &c. When these (Ufierent 
sorts can be procured, they make the plantations more 
agreeable. The leaves of these sorts of Cistus sit dose 
to the branches, are hairy and rough on both sidesm 
Their figure will be different on the same plant, and be 
produced in different manners : those on the tops of 
the branches are spear-shaped, and grow singly ; but 
the lower ones are oval, and joined together at their- 
base. All of them are hoary, though some of the sorts 
are whiter than others ; and these leaves make a good 
contrast with the stronger greens during the winter 
months* These shrubs produce their flowers earlier 
than the other sorts ^ they often shew some in May. 
They are of a purple colour, which, in (USerent sorts, 
will be stronger or lighter. They fall away in the- 
evening ; but are constant!? renewed, for a month pc* 
ionger> by a succession every morning. 
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if. The Gum Cistus ofMontpelier is commonly 
of about four, feet growth, though like the others, it 
IS very beautiful when no higher than one or two feet. 
The branches proceed from the bottom of the plant, 
in plenty ; they are hairy, tough, and slender. Their 
leaves are lanceolated, exsude a very fragrant matter, 
are hairy on both sides, have three veins running 
lengthways, are of a dark green colour, and sit close to 
the branches. The flowers are produced in their 
greatest plenty about Midsummer, and sometimes earlier, 
on long footstalks, at the ends of the branches. They 
vare white^ and the succession of the blow will be coh- 
tinued often longer than six weeks. 

6. White Cistus will grow to be five or six feet 
high ; and the younger branches, which will grow in 
an upright manner, are tough, and ^covered with a 
woolly substance. The leaves are oblong, very white, 
downy, trinervous, and sit close, surrounding the stalk 
at the base. The lowers are produced from the ends 
of the branches, at the beginning of June. They are' 
large, of a fine purple colour, and look very beautiful. 

7. The Sage-leaved Cistus is a much lower 
shrub, and the branches are many, spreading, and slen- 
der. The leaves resemble those of some of the sorts of 
sage plants. They are oval, on both sides hairy, and 
have very short footstalks. The flowers are produced 
in June, from the wings of the leaves. They are white, 
and stand on naked footstalks ; and though they are 
smaller than some of the other sorts, yet being produced 
all over the shrub, they make a fine show. 

8. The Curled Cistus is of about four or five 
feet growth. The branches are very many, and 
spreading. The leaves are spear-shaped, waved, hairy, ' 
naturally bend backwards, and grow opposite by pairs 
on the branches. The flowers are pr/)duced from the 
wings of the leaves in June. Their colour is white. 
The succession will be kept up for a month, or longer. 

9. The Sea Purslain-lea ved Cistus is ashrub 
of about four feet growth, and sends forth many 
branches in an upright pretty manner. The younger 
branches are downy, and the leaves have some little 
resemblance to the Sea Purslain ; though there are 
varieties of this species with broader and narrower 
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leaves ; some that approach to an oval, and dthers that 
are sharp-pointed. They grow opposite by pairs, and 
make a good variety by their white and hoary look* 
The flowers are produced in June and July on very 
long, naked footstalks, which support others also with 
shorter footstalks. They are of a fine yellow colour, 
and make a good figure when in blow. This is the 
most tendef ot all the soirts, and is generally treated as a 
greenhouse plant ; but if the soil be naturally dry and 
warm, and the situation well sheltered, it will do very 
Well abroad in our tolerably open winters. It may be 
adviseable, however, to secure a plant or two in the . 
greenhouse, that, in case a very severe winter should 
happen to kill those abroad, a fresh stock may be raised 
from the thus preserved plants. 
• lo. Spanish Round-leaved CisTUS. This is a 
branching shrub, of about a yard or four feet high. 
The leaves are oval, round, hairy, and placed on foot- 
stalks on the branches. The flowers come out in 
plenty from the tops and sides of the branches, in July. 
Their colour is purple ; and though they are very fur 
gacious,yet there will be a succession of them for a long 
time. 

11. Cretan Cistus. This is a branching shrvb, 
of about the same height with the former. The leaves 
are spatulated, oval, enervous, rough, and grow on 
footstalks on the branches. The flowers are red ; and 
they make their appearance about the same time with 
the former. 

12. Spanish Narrow-leaved Cistus. This 
rises with a shrubby, naked, purple-coloured stalk, to 
about four feet high. The leaves are narrow, light, 
reflexcd on their sides, and grow opposite to each other 
without any footstalks. The flowers grow in small 
umbels, and come out from the ends and sides of the 
branches, on long slender footstalks. Their colour is 
white ; and their appearance is about the same time 
with the former. 

All the sorts of Cistus are propagated by seeds 
and cuttings, i. Seeds is the best way, as by them the 
most handsome plants are produced, though they will 
not always aflx)rd so great a plenty of flowers as the 
plants raised from cuttings. When they arc to be 
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raised by seeds, a moderate hotbed should be !n readU 
ness for their reception by the beginning of March ; 
and they should be sown in drills a quarter of an inch 
deep. A dry day should be made choice of for the 
purpose, and pegs should be stuck to shew the extre* 
mity of the drills. The drills may be made tWo inches 
asunder ; and the bed being neated up, no other cover- 
ing will be necessary than an old mat, to guard the 
plants, when coming up, from the spring frosts which 
may happen ; for if the seeds are good, you may expec^ 
many plants to appear in less than a month ; at which 
time they should be covered in the night, but be always 
kept uncovered in open and fine weather. As the dry 
weather comes on, they must be watered moderately 
every other morning, and the weeds constantly cleared 
off; and as the summer heat increases, the mats used to 
guard them from the frost in the night,, must change 
their office : They must never come near them in the 
night, but only protect them from the scorching heat 
in the middle of the day. By the latter end of August 
many of the plants will be four or five inches high ; 
when they may be thinned, and those drawn out either 
pricked in the nursery ground, in beds at small dis- 
tances, in well sheltered places, or planted in pots, to be 
secured in the winter, and turned but at leisure. Of 
all the sorts, the Buy-leaved and the Sea Purslain-leaved 
species, with all their varieties, require this treatment. 
The rest are all very hardy. Those that are pricked 
out in rows in the nursery will immediately strike root : 
and, as well as those left in the old hotbed, if they are 
in well sheltered places, will do without any protection. 
If the place is not well defended, either by trees or 
hedges, it will be proper to prick some furze bushes 
all around, to break the keen edge of the severe frosts. 
Those Jeft in the old bed should be planted out in the 
spring in the nursery ground ; and in a spring or two 
after this, they shouli all be planted out where they are 
to remain ; for none of these plants succeed so well if 
removed when grown old and woody. 2. These plants 
are easily raised by cuttings ; and plants raised this way 
are often the best flowcrers, though their manner of 
growth is not always so upright and beautiful. August is 
the month for this wprk ; and if a dripping day happens 
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8. CtE^MATls Firginia'na : The SwEET-SCEKTED 
Clematis, or the Sweet-scented American 
Climber ; a deciduous climber; native of North Ame- 
rica. 

I. Virgin's Bower. Of this species of Clematis 
there are the following Farieties. 

Double Purple Virgin's Bower. 

Single Purple Virgin's Bower. ^ 

Single Blue Virgin's Bower. 

Single Rrd Virgin's Bower. 

Double Purple Virgin's Bower. This sort stands first 
on the list, not only because it is an admirable climber, 
but also i^ossessed of a large double flower. It will 
grow to the height of twenty or thirty feet, if supported ; 
and is very proper to cover arbours, as well as walls, 
hedges, &c. The branches are of a dark brown or 
dusky colour, angular and channelled. The younger 
branches are of a fine green colour, and nearly square : 
They are very numerous, and grow from the joints of 
the older : and thus they multiply in that manner from 
the bottom to the top of the plant. The leaves also 
grow from the joints : They are both compound and 
decompound*. The folioles, of which each is com- 
posed, are of an oval figure, and their edges are entire ; 
and in summer, when the plant is in full leaf, if set 
aloife to form an arbour, after it is said to be grown 
^strong, the branches and large leaves will be produced 
in such plenty, as not only effectually to procure shade, 
but even to keep off a moderate shower ; so excellently 
is this plant adapted to this purpose ; and more parti- 
cularly so, as it will grow, when it has properly taken 
to the ground, fifteen or sixteen feet in one year. The 
flowers are double, and of a purple colour : They blow, 
in July and August, and are succeeded by no seeds, 
the multiplicity (if the petals entirely destroying the 
organs of generation. 

The Single Purple Virgin's Bonver is rather a stronger 
shooter than the Double, and will climb to rather a 
still greater height. The Double is only a sub- variety 
of this, which ought not to be neglected ; for this ex- 
hibits a fair flower, composed of four large petals, in 
the center of which are seated the numerous stamina. 

* Doubly compound. 
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The Single Blue Virgtn's Bower produces its shoots, 
leaves, and flowers, in the same manner as the other ; 
and makes a variety only in that the flowers are of a 
blue colour. 

The Single Red is of much lower growth, and seems 
of a more delicate and tender nature; not but it is. 
hardy enough to endure any weather ; but its shoots 
are weak, and short in proportion. They are angular, 
and channelled in the manner of the other ; but they 
are of a reddish colour. The leaves are smaller than 
the other sorts, and the flowers also are smaller, though 
they m?.ke a fine variety, by their colour being red. 
These all flower at the same time ; but are succeeded 
by no ornamental seeds. 

a. Virginia Climber. The branches are slender 
and numerous ; and the leaves, as in the Virgin's 
Bower, are both compound and decompound. The 
folioles grow by threes, and these are often multiplied 
to form a decompound leaf of nine in number. They 
are nearly cordated, of a good green, and some of them 
are trifid. The flowers are produced in July and 
August, from the wings of the leaves. They are a kind 
of blue colour ; and the petals (which are four in num- 
ber) of vvhich each is composed, are of a thick cori- 
aceous substance. This sort will sometimes ripen its 
seeds in England. 

3. Carolina Climber. This is by some called 
the Curled flowering Climber ; and indeed by that 
name it ischiefly distinguished in our gardens. It is 
one of the lower kind of climbers ; seldom arising by 
the assistance of its claspers, to more than six Feet. 
The stalks are very weak and slender The leaves 
afford great variety, being sometimes trifoliate and 
sometimes single. The folioles also differ much ; for 
some of them are found whole and entire, whilst others 
again are divided into three lobes. These leaves are of 
a dark green colour, and are produced opposite, from 
the joins of the stalks. The flowers are produced in 
July and August, on short footstalks, below which a 
rair or more 'of oblong pointed leaves often grow. 
These flowers are composed of four thick, coriaceous, 
purple, curled petals. This species will for the most 
part produce ripe seeds in our gardens. 
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4. Oriental Climber is no great rambler; for 
notwithstanding its slender stalks are well furnished 
with claspers, it is seldom found to climb higher than 
about ten feet. The leaves of this sort are compound. 
The folioles are cut 'angularly> and the lobes are shaped 
like a wedge. They are of a good green colour, and 
arc very, ornamental to the plant. The flowers are 
produced from the wings of the leaves early ; for it will 
often be in blow in April. They are of a kind of 
yellowish green colour, and the petals naturally turn 
backwards. These flowers differing in colour from the 
above sorts, and coming earlier in the spring, make it 
more desirable, as it testifies how many months in the 
summer are ornamented with the blow of some one or 
other species of Clematis. The seeds of this sort also 
will often ripen with us. 

5. Traveller's Joy is a sturdy climber, and well 
known in many parts of England ; the hedges where it 
abounds being frequently covered with it. ** But its 
greatest singularity is in winter ; at which time it more 
peculiarly invites the traveller's attention. The branches 
of this species are very thick and tough, sufficient to 
make withs for faggots : and for this purpose it is always 
used in the woods where it can be got^ These are so 
numerous, and produce side branches in such plenty^ 
•which divide also into others, that they will overtop 
hedges, or almost any thing they can lay hold of to 
climb by. Besides the claspers with which it is fur- 
nished, the very leaves have a tendency to twine round 
plants. These leaves are pinnated j and a variety is 
occasioned by them ; for the folioles of some sorts are 
indented at their edges, whilst others are found with 
their edges entire. They are of a blueish green, and 
moderately large. The flowers are produced in June, 
July, and August, all over the plant, m clusters. They 
are succeeded by flat seeds, each of which, when ripe, 
is possessed of a white hairy plume, and growing in 
clusters will exhibit themselves in winter all over the 
tops of bushes, hedges, &c. which at that time will 
look beautiful and singular. This is the Horna of old 
Botanists ; and is called Traveller's Joy from its thus 
ornamenting hedges, bushes, &;c. to the entertainmea 
of the traveller." 
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6*. Evergreen Clematis. iThis is but a low 
climber, seldom growing higher than six.or eight feet. 
The branches are very numerous, weak^ and slender ; 
but it rises by claspers, which naturally lay hold on 
any thing near them. The footstalks of the leaves, 
also, will twine roupd twigs, &c. so rfiat they become 
claspers, and ensure the hold of the plant. Nay, if 
there be no hedge or plant near, by which they may 
hold and rise, they will twine among themselves ; and 
as the branches are produced in great plenty, they will 
be so mixed one amongst another, as to form a low 
thicket, which makes this plant well adapted to produce 
variety in evergreen shrubery quarters', where, if 
planted singly, at a distance from other trees, . it will 
naturally form itself into a thick biish. These leaves 
are sometimes cut into three lobes, sometimes into two, 
and many of them are undivided. The lobes when 
most perfect are nearly lanceolate, have their edges in- 
dented, and are of as fine a shining green as can be 
conceived. The flowers are produced in the midst of 
winter, from the sides of the branches : They are of a 
greenish colour, though inclined to a white ; but the 
petals being pretty large, and blooming at that unusual 
season, makes thi<; plant highly valuable. 

7. Creeping Clematis, ot FJammuia, v^iW mount 
by the assistance of other plants to a good height, some- 
times near twenty feet. The stalks are slender and 
numerous ; and the leaves are in this respect singular ; 
for the lower ones are pinnated, and their edges are 
jagged ; but the upper ones grow single. They are of 
a lanceolate figure, and their edges are entire. The 
flowers of this species are exhibited in June, July, and 
August. They are white, and extremely elegant. 

8. Sweet-scented Clematis. This sort will 
rise, by the assistance of neighbouring bushes and trees^ 
to a great height. The branches are many, spread them- 
selves all around, and lay hold of every thing that is 
near them. The leaves are ternate. The folioles are 
heart- shaped, angular, and nearly cut into three lobes. 
The flowers are whitfc, and, being possessed of a most 

• agreeable fragrance, render this climber highly proper 
for arbours, and to be stationed near seats and places of 
ftsort. 
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These arc all the hardy climbing species of this genus 
yet known. The varieties of the. first kind are notable, 
and afibrd as much diversity in a garden as if they were , 
distinct species. The other sorts also admit of vari- 
eties; but the difference is very inconsiderable, and 
makes little variety, as they nearly agree with some or 
other of the above sorts. 

The PROPAGATION of all these sorts is by layers; 
and this is best done in summer on the young shoots 
as they grow. As soon, therefote, as they have shot 
about a yard or four feet in length, let the ground be 
w^ell dug about each stool, and made fine, and a gentle 
hollow made about a foot from the stool. In this 
hollow let the young shoots be pressed, and covered 
with mould, leaving their ends out to continue grow- 
ing. In a very little time they will be a yard or more 
in length ; when a second hollow may be made, at a 
distance from the other, arid the shoots pressed down 
and covered with mould as before, the ends being still 
left out to grow. On some of the long shooting sorts 
this may be repeated again, and even again ; and these 
shoots, thus layered, will strike r6ot. Many of the 
sorts will have good root by the autumn ; and others 
must be waited for until the autumn following. This 
summer method of layering is highly necessary ; because 
^ome of the sorts, particularly the Virgin's Bower, if 
layered in winter in the common way, will be often 
two whole years, nay sometimes three, before they will 
strike root. Any time from autumn to spring the 
layers may be taken up ; and from one stool some 
scores are often obtained. Those with good roots may 
be set out to remain ; and every bit that has a fibre 
should be cut off below that fibre, and should be headed 
to one eye or joint above the part that had been out of 
the jground ; and thus all the layers being collected 
together should be planted in the nursery at small dis- 
tances, and in a year or two they also will be good 
plants for use. 

The Tra veller's Joy may be layered at any time, 
for the roots will easily strike ; nay, they will grow by 
cuttings. 
The Evergreen Spanish Climber requires po 
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art or trouble to increase it ; for it will increase itself 
if the ground is left undisturbed a year or two, and 
will throw out plenty of suckers, which will have rodts> 
and be good plants. 



CLETHRA. 



• LiNNEAN Class and Order, Decandria Monogynia j 
Each flower contains ten males and one female. 
There is only one known Species : 

Cle'thra Alnifo'Ua : The Alder-leaved Cle- 
THRA, or the American Alder ; a deciduous aquatic 
jArtti/ growing naturally in Virginia, Carolina, and 
Pennsylvania, like our Alder, by the sides of rivers and 
watery places. 

The Clethra is a shryb, with us, about four or 
five feet high, thoifgh in its native soil it is sometimes 
found so high as eight or ten feet. The branches it 
sends forth are not numerous, and these are garnished 
with leaves, which are spear-shaped and serrated. They 
are about three inches long, an inch and a half broad, 
and have short footstalks. The Clethra usually flowers 
in July. The flowers are produced at the ends of the 
branches, in long spikes: They are white, and possessed 
of a strong scent. This plant, at present, is not very 
common in our gardens. 

The CULTURE of this shrub is by layers, seeds, and 
suckers, i. The plants designed to be encreased by 
layers should be set in the moistest part of the garden, 
and managed like those of the Chionanthus. 2* By 
seeds, — which also should be sown and managed the 
same as Chionanthus. 3. These shrubs will very 
often send out suckers, by which they may likewise be 
propagated. These may be taken off in the autumn, 
if they have good roots, and planted out in the nur- 
sery way : if they have not, they should be let alone 
till March ; then taken up, and planted in pots of good 
loamy soil^ and afterwards phinged into a moderate 
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warmth of dung ; which will promote their growth. 
The autumn following they will be fit to be planted out 
to stand. 



CNEORUM. 



LiNNEAN Class and Order, Tnandria Monogynia: 
Each flower contains three males and one female. 
There is only one Species : 

Cneo'rum Trico'ccon: The Cneorum, or Widow- 
wail ; a low evergreen shrub ; native of dry gravelly 
places in Spain, Italy, and France. 

The Cneorum, or Widow-wail is a shrub of 
• about a yard in growth, and is an excellent one for the 
front of evergreen quarters, where the lowest shrubs are 
to be placed.' The wood of this tree is very hard, and 
the older branches are covered with a brown bark. 
The stem naturally divides into many branches ; and 
the bark on the youngest is smooth, and of a pale green 
colour. The leaves are smooth, of a fine dark green 
colour, and constitute the greatest beauty of this shrub. 
They are of an oblong figure, and very long in pro- 
portion to the breadth : They will be two inches or 
more long,» and about half an inch in breadth. Their 
under surface is of rather a paler green than their upper, 
and their base joins to the young branches without any 
footstalk. The flowers are yellow, and make no great 
show. A healthy plant may be expected to be in blow 
most part of the summer. They grow from the wings 
of the leaves, towards the ends of the branches ; and are 
succeeded by the seeds, which grow together by threes ; 
which will be of a dark brown or black wheii they are 
ripe. 

Cneorum may be propagated by seeds or by cut-' 
tings. I . By seeds. These should be gathered in Octo- 
ber, and be those which have grown from the first 
flowers of the shrub that summer, and which will be 
then black, or nearly so, if ripe. They should be sown 
in a bed of common garden mould made fine^ about 
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half an inch deep. One may expect to see the plants 
come up in the spring ; though it often happens that 
the greatest part of them remain until the second spring 
before they appear. 2. These plants n^ay be increased 
by cuttings ; .but they never make such beautiful shrubs ; 
neither is the method worth practising if seeds can be 
obtained. The cuttings may be planted in Spring ; then 
it will be necessary to set them in pots, and give them 
the assistance of a hotbed ; and this will set them 
a-growing. The beginning of August is a very good 
time for planting these cuttings or slips. They should 
be planted in beds of good fine mould ; and these 
should be hooped, and matted from nine o'clock in the 
morning until near sun set. Then they should be un- 
covered, and remain so in all cloudy and rainy weather. 
Most of these cuttings will grow ; and there they may 
remain without removing until they are set out for 
good. 

' When these shrubs are to be planted out, the most dry 
and . gravelly spots must be chosen for them ; and in 
these places they will bid defiance to our severest wea- 
ther ; though in such a soil they will not grow so high 
as in a moist fat soil, by a foot or more, which is con- 
siderable in a shrub of such a natural low growth ; but 
it is necessary for them to be planted in a dry or gravelly 
soil, because there they will be secure from injury by 
frosts. 
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LiNNEAN Class and Order, Diadelphia Decandriaz 
Each flower contains ten males and one female, the 
males standing in two divisions. There are three 
Species^: one of which is herbaceous, and another a 
shrub, too delicate for the open air of this climate ; 
the third has long been an ornament to the English 
garden. 

Colute'a Arhortficemz The Bladder Senna; 
well known deciduous shrub : native of the South of 

tope, particularly about Mount Vesuvius. 
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The Bladder Sienna sports in the following 
v^riftifs ; alj pf which s^re beautiful in their kind, an4 
zffbrd delight both by their (lowers and leaves; viz* 
t. The Common Bladder Senna. 2. The Oriental 
Bladder Senna. 3. Pococic's Bladder Senna. 4. The 
Red-podded Bladder Senna. 

The Common Bladder Senna is the tallest grower of all 
the sorts. It will arrive to the height of about ten or 
twelve feefT The branches are or a whitish colour, 
which distinguish it in the winter, and the leaves in the 
summer have a pleasing effect. They are pinnated; 
the folioles are oval, and indented at the top ; they 
consist of sometimes four, sometimes five pair, placed 
opposite, and are terminated by an odd one. The flowers 
are of the butterfly kind : They are produced in June, 
July, and August, in clusters ; are numerous, of a 

Jrellow colour, and the footstalk that supports them is 
OQg and slender. The flowers are succeeded by large 
inflated pods, like bladders, which catch the attention 
of those who have never before seen them* This tree 
has variety enough of itself to make it esteemed ; but 
it should always be planted among other trees of the 
same growth, to break the force of the strong wind$ ; 
not but that it is hardy enough to resist our severest 
winters, but the branches will easily split, which will 
make it unsightly, unless they are sheltered in some 
d^ree by other trees. This sort will ripen its seeds in 
the autumn. 

The Oriental Colutea will grow to the height of about 
five or six feet. The branches of this tree also arc 
grayish, and the leaves pinnated, as well as terminated 
by an odd one, and the lobes are obversely cordated and 
small. The flowers are reddish, spotted with -fellow, 
and grow fr^m the sides of the branches on footstalks, 
each of which is formed sometimes with two, some- 
times with thpee flowers. This tree is extremely hardy ; 
and as it does not grow to the size of the common sort, 
nor in so luxuriant a manner, the branches will not be 
WQ liable to be split off by the winds ; and therefore the 

{>recaution necessary for that, in this sort may be the 
ess observed. 

Puoci's Bhdd^r Senna is another variety, of lower 
growth than the common sort. The leaves are pin- 
Voi. II- G 
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nated, and the folloles stand opposite by pairs m both 
the kinds. They are indented in the same manner at 
the top f neither can I perceive any other difference 
between this and the Common Bladder Senna, only 
that the one is larger than the other, and the flowers 
come out earlier in the year. 

The Red-foddid Bladder Senna is also a variety, which 
will happen in common to all the sorts, more or less^ 
when raised from seeds. 

These trees are all very easily propagated, i. By 
seeds. Any time in the spring will do for the work, 
though the month of March is the best season ; and no 
other compost will be required than garden mould of 
almost any sort, dug and raked fine. If the seeds are 
sown about half an inch deep, they will come up like 
corn in a month or two after. Keep the beds weeded 
until the spring following ; and then plant them out in 
the nursery way, observing always to shortern the tap- 
root which they often have. In a year or two they 
•will be good and proper plants for the shrubery. 
2. These trees may also be propagated by layers ; and 
that is the method generally practised with Pocock's 
sort, to continue it in its low growth. 



CORNUS. 

LiNNBAM Class and Order. Tetrandria Monogynia r 
Each flower contains four males and one female. There 
are eight Species ; three of whic}i are adapted to orna*' 
mental gardening. 

1. Go'RNusAfii'/ftt/tf; The Cornelian Cherry f 
« taU deciduous shrub; growing naturally in the hedges 
of Austria. 

2. Cor'nus Sangui'nea : The Common Dogwood^ 
or Bloody Twig ; a deciduous shrub ; common in our 
hedges, and is natural to most parts of Europe, Asia, 
and America. 
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^. Co^RNUS FlJrida : The ViRGlNIAN DoOWOOD^ 
orFLOW^RiNGCoRNUS ; a deciduous shrub : nativeof 
Virginia. 

1. The Cornelian Cherry will rise to twenty 
feet high. Its principal merit as an ornamental lies in 
its flowering early in the spring, and in exhibiting its 
beautiful scarlet berries in autumn. Its uses are held 
out as numerous. , Its fruit was formerly in good 
esteem ; and its wood is said to be useful for wheel- 
work, pins, hedges, &c. It is arranged by Evelyn and 
Han bury among Forest trees. 

2. The Common Dogwood is well known all over 
England, as it grows naturally in most parts of the 
kingdom ; a few of these trees are nevertheless admis- 
sible into the shrubery, if they are not already too 
common in its neighbourhood ; for the young twigs 
are red, especially in winter, which look well at that 
season, as do also its flowers in the summer, and its 
leaves in the autumn. The redness of these young 
shoots has occasioned this sort to go by the name 
Bloody Twig. The leaves are about two inches long, 
and an inch and a half broad : these have large nerves, 
which terminate in a point, and they often die in the 
autumn to a reddish colour. The flowers are white, 
produced in umbels at the ends of the branches, and 
are succeeded by black berries, like those of the Buck- 
thorn, but have in each only one stone. The wood, 
it is said, makes the best kind of charcoal in the world 
for gunpowder. It is brittle, exceedingly white, and 
when growing is covered with a dark brown bark, the 
twigs being red. 

3. Virginian Dogwood will grow rather higher 
than our Common Dogwood. The twigs are of a 
beautiful red. The leaves 'are obversely cordated. The 
flowers . are produced in large bunches somewhat like 
those of the Elder : Their colour is white ; they come 
out in May and June, and the berries ripen in autumn. 
Mixed among evergreens, the Dogwoods have a beau- 
tiful effect in the winter months. 

From these species, the following beautiful Varieties 
figure in our nurseries ; viz. Female Virginian Dog-* 
wood : American Blue-berried Dogwood \ Whitc- 

G a 
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berried Dogwood of Pennsylvania ; and Swamp Dog- 
wood, 

Female Virginian Dogwood^ during the winter months, 
exhibits its branches of so beautiful a* red cplouri as to 
distinguish itself to all at that season. It grows to eight 
or ten feet high ; tjie leaves are somewhat spear-shaped, 
acute, nervous, and in the autunm die to a fine red. 
The flowers come out in umbels, at the ends of the 
branches : They appear in May and June, ^nd the 
berries ripen in the autumn. 

The American Blue^berried Dogwood arrives at the 
height of about eight or nine feet. The twigs of this 
tree also are of a delightful red. The leaves are large, 
oval, and hoary on their under- side. The flowers are 
white, come out in umbels from the extremity of the 
branches, and are succeeded by large, oval, blue berries, 
which make a fine appearance in the aqtumn. 

fFhite-berriedS)ogwood 2irxvfts at the same'size with 
the others. The young shoots, like those of the for- 
mer, arc of a beautiful red colour during the winter. 
Like them, also, it produces its white flowers in large 
umbels in May ; but they are succeeded by white berries 
in the autumn. 

Swaifip Dogwood grows naturally in moist places, 
almost all over America ; and it will grow with us in 
almost any soil or situation. The leaves of this are of 
a much whiter colour than any of the other sorts ; 
though the flowers and fruit are produced in. the same 
manner. 

One method of propagation is common to all 
these sorts of Cornus ; though this may be eflfected three 
ways ; by seeds, layers, and cuttings, y. The "seeds of 
the common sort should be sown in the autumn, soon 
after they are ripe ; and these will come up in the 
spring. The seeds of the American sorts we generally 
receive in the spring: These should be sown directly ; 
but they will not come up till the spring following ; 
nor would those of our common sort, if they were kept 
until the spring before they were sown. No particular 
art is required for these seeds. They will grow in 
connmon garden mould of almbst any sort, though the 
richer it is the better. This must be made fine, cleared' 
of all roots, weeds, &c. and the seeds should be sown 
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about half an inch deep. The spring after the plant* 
come up, they should be planted in the nursery, at a 
snriall distance from each other, where they may stand 
for two or three years, and then be planted out to stand. 
^. These trees may be easily propagated by layers ; for 
after having obtained some plants for the purpose, if 
the shoots that were made the preceeding summer be only 
laid in the ground in the autumn, they will have good 
roots by the autumn following. These may be taken 
off, and planted in the nursery for a year or two, a* 
the seedlings ; and the stools being cleared of all strag- 
gling branches, and refreshed with a knife, they will 
make strong shoots for a second operation by the 
autumn next ensuing. 3. By cuttings likewise thesfe 
sorts maybe propagated. This work should be done in 
October ; and the-^cuttings for the purpose should b^ 
the strongest part of the last year's shoo\, that had shot 
Vigorously fl-om a healthy soil. If these are cut into 
lengths of about a foot long, and planted in a nHoistisj^ 
loil, three parts deep, they will grow, and make good 
ishoots the summer following ; and these will require no 
removing before they are planted out finally. ' , 
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LiNNEAN Class and Order, DIoecia Decandria: Male 
flowers containing ten stamina, and female flowers cbn- 
tainining five pistils upon distinct plants : There are- 
two Species ; one of which will bear the open air of 
this climate. 

Coria'ria MyrtifJlia : The Myrtle-leaved 
Sumach, or Tanner's Sumach ; a deciduous shrub ; 
grows naturally about Montpelier in France, where it 
IS said to be used by the tanners in tanning of leather. 

TheMvRTLE-LEAvED SuMACH isashrubof Jowish 
growth, seldom arriving to more than four or five feet 
high. The bark is of a grayish colour^ and spotted. 
The%igrood is very brittle, and very full of light pith. 
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ligneous nature'; but only one of them has been intro- 
duced into our shruberies. 

Coroni'lla E'merus : The Scorpian Senna, or 
JoiNTED-PODDED Colutea; a dicidu&us shrub: 
native of the Sou^h of Europe. 

The Scorpion Senna sends out numerous irregular 
branches from the root and on all sides ; the oldest and 
most woody of which are of a grayish colour, whilst 
the youngest are smooth, and of a dark brown. The 
leaves are pinnated, and constitute a great beauty in this 
shrub, being of a pleasant green, and are composed of 
three pair of folioles, which are terminated by an odd 
one ; these stand opposite on the midrib, and each has 
an indenture at the top. These leaves, by a proper 
fermentation, will afford a die nearly like that of indigo'. 
However, beautiful as the leaves are, it is the flowers 
which constitute the beauty of these shrubs ; and, in- 
deed, of all the shrubby tribe, there is none more- 
striking or pleasing than this when in full blow. This 
usually happens in May ; when it will be covered all 
over with bloom, the shrub itself appearing as one large 
flower divided into many loose spikes ; for the flowers 
come out all along the sides of the branches by the 
leaves, on long footstalks, each supporting two or three 
flowers, which are butterfly-shaped, of a yellowish 
colour, and large in proportion to the si^e of the shrub. 
They are succeeded by longish pods, in which the 
s^eds are contained. Tnis shrub often flowers again in 
the autumn. , 

There is a Variety of lower growth, called Dwarf 
Scorpion Senna, 

This beautiful shrub is very readily propagated, 
either by seeds, layers, or cuttings ; any of which may 
be easily made to grow. i. By seeds. These should be 
sown in the spring, in beds of common garden mould 
made fine, and cleared of the roots of all weeds, &c. 
They should be covered about half an inch deep ; and, 
if a very dry spring does not ensue, they will be up in 
about a month or six weeks. If this should happen, 
the beds must be now and then watered, and shaded 
from the heat of the sun, which sometimes is very in- 
tense and parching, even at the beginning of May. 
They may stand in^thc seed bed two years before they 
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iirc tafcch Mp ? ill ^hlth ttinc thc^ will #km iitt Whit 
care than weeding ; and if they haV'e W^tferitt^ the first 
ihimttier, should it prove i dry orife^ they \frill grow the^ 
faster. After this, they may be takeh but of the isfeed 
bed, plaated in the nurjsery way, dtid in abdut two or 
thite years will be .good plants to join in the shrubcry; 
flt. By layehf. This business may be perfbrrtied any 
time in the Winter ; but as the shrub sends forth ilu- 
ttierous branches, many of them should be taken off, 
ahd dnly such a number left, a^ that they may be laid 
into the ground without crowding one another. The 
branches should be of the xlast year's shoot ; and thfe 
operation should be perfdrrhed by a gentle twi*t, so as 
>justto break the bark ; for, says HanBuRV, without 
this I have found them in th6 autumn just as they wferc 
when layered ; and with this, they haVe always struck 
root, so as to be fit to take off the winter following. 
^ These layers should be planted out iti the nursery ; and 
after having stood about two years, they also will ht 
grown to be good plants. 3. By cuttings. The cut-^ 
tings should be the strongest of the last year's shoots. 
Thiey should be planted close, in October, in a shady 
bordfet of good fine mould. If the spring and summer 

Srove drj'. Watering tCiMtt be afforded then! eVery other 
^y ; atid by this means niatiy plahts may be i'^ised. 
If thie cuttings are planted tlbSe, ind most of them 
grow, they should be thinned, by taking up so many 
^s may leave the others at a foot or more asundet ; and 
these plants also, thus taken up, should be set out in the 
nutsery ground a foot asunder, in rows at a foot and a 
half distance ; where they may stand until they arc 
finally taken up. It dislikes a very moist dtuation.. 
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LiNNkAN Class arid OxAtr ^ Monoecta Poljratidri^t : 
Male and female flowers iipon the same j[>lant : Th^ 
males, containing ten stanlina each, are cbllbct^d ih 
cylindrical catkins ; the females^ containing \^^ pistils- 



^afch, ikstxt Frofe thfe point of the Icif bud. There ar 
two Species. 

!• Co'rylus if vf/A/mi: The Hazel; a well known 
tall deciduous shrub : very common in this country, and 
in most parts of Europe. 

2. Co'rylus Cj/wV^^.* The Byzantine Nut, or 
Dwarf Nut Tree ; a low deciduous shrub ; growing 
naturally near Constantinople. 

. THe Hazel will grow to twenty feet hii<h and up- 
wards. A particular description of it here would Be 
superilous. Linneus considers the various kinds of 
Filberts as Varieties of the common Hazd, improved 
by culture. Millar was of a difFereni opini.-n t he 
says, '* I have several times propagated both from the 
nuts, but never have found them vary from the o.fier, 
•though they have altered in the size and colour of their 
fruit from the sorts which were sown ;*' he therefore 
divides them into two distinct species: But H anbury 
t)n the other hand says, that they " are varieties only of 
the same species ; for I have planted the nuts of all the 
Sorts, and sorts of all kinds have been produced from 
them." (Page III.) As an Ornamental^ the Hazel is 
of an inferior class ; nevertheless, in recluse quarter^, 
the Filbert may be introduced»with propriety : the idea 
of utility associated with that real ornament which is 
undoubtedly given by the various tints of the leaves of 
the different kinds and colours of Filberts, may probably 
ifShvd more real satisfaction, especially to the ovy^ner, 
tfaaathe transient glare of a useless exotic. This being 
as it may, the Hazel in point of use stands high ; as an 
underwood it has no superior ; indeed, the Oal^rd Ash 
excepted, the husbandman knows not so useful a wodd 
as the Hazel. For stakes, edders, and withs, it lis in use 
every where. In Surry, Kent, and other southern 
counties, where numerous flocks of sheep are kept, the 
Hazel alone supplies the farmer with folding hurdles ; 
and in Yorkshire and other parts of the North of 
England, from whence great quantities of butter arc 
sent to the London marke;t, the hoops or firkin rods 
;ire gathered almost wholly from this useful shrub. 

2. The Byzantine Ncjt. This is distinguished 
from the other species chiefly by the stipulae, which are 
rery narrow and acute, whereas those of the commoa 
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nut arc oval and obtuse. It differs also in the size of 
its growth, the true Byzantine Nut tree seldom growing 
higher than four or five feet; and hence the name 
Dwarf Nut tree has been used for this plant. In other 
respects, it is like our common nut tree ; it flowers at 
the same tin^e, th& fruit is produced in clusters, and it 
ripens accordingly. 

The method of PROPAGATING the Hazel kind is from 
, seeds, by layering, or from the sjiickers, which it spon- 
taneously sends up in great plenty. The Nuts should 
be sown about two inches deep in February ; until 
which time they should be kept in a cool, moist place 
to prevent the kernels frpm becoming dry and shrivelled, 
yet sufficiently airy to prevent their growing mouldy. 
The Varieties are best preserved by layering ; for which 
purpose a few plants should be procured of the most 
valuable kinds, and planted for stools. They will grow 
on almost any soil ; and the young twigs being laid in 
the ground in the autumn, will have struck root by the 
autumn following. These should be taken off, and 
planted in the nursery, a foot asunder, and two feet 
distant in the rows ; and if there be any young shoots 
made the intermediate summer, they also may be laid 
down, or the plant headed • within half a foot of the 
ground^ to send forth young shoots for a second ope- 
ration the autumn following. By this means the sorts 
may be propagated, and kept distinct ; for the seeds 
sown of any of them will not in general come to good; 
though it is observable, that from the best nuts there 
will be the best chance of having good nuts again ; and 
^' I hajfe (says Hanbury) sometimes known some few 
trees, raised from seeds, which have produced nuts better 
than those they were raised from. This may, perhaps, 
induce a gardener desirous of obtaining a great, variety 
to try this method, when he may extirpate the worst 
sorts, and, if any should be worthy of it, may propagate 
the others in the manner directed." The Hazel, like 
the Birch^ accommodates itself to every situation. 
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CRATAEGUS* 



Li N N E A N Class and Order, Icosandrla Dtgynia : Each 
flower contains about twenty males* and two females : 
There are ten Species ; eight of which add considerable 
beauty to the modern garden. 

1. Cvlatm'gus Oxyacaniha: TheHA\VTHORN, or 
White Thorn : a well known deciduous tree $r shrub: 
common with us, and growing naturally all over 
Europe. 

2. Crat je'gvs Aza'rolus: The Azarole ; a tall 
deciduous shrub ; native of Italy and the South of France. 

3. Crat^'gus £ria: The White Leaf ; orthe 
White Beam* or the Aria, or the Aria Theo- 
PHRASTI ; a deciduous tree or shrub ; grows naturally 
upon the hills of Kent and Surry, particularly near 
Box Hill ; and in most of the cold parts of Eurppe. 

4. Cratje'gvs Tormina^ lis : The Wild Service, 
or the Maple-leaved Service Tree ; a deciduous 
iree: native of England, Germany,, Switzerland, and 
Burgundy. 

5. Crat^'ous CoccJnea: The Virginia Aza* 
role ; a tall deciduous shrub ; native of Virginia and 
Canada. 

6. Cratje'gus Cms Ga'lU: TheCocKSPUR Haw- 
thorn : a tall deciduous shrub ; native of Virginia. 

7. Crat-«'gus TomentJso: The Gooseberry- 
l,BAVED Virginia Hawthorn; a deciduous shrub : 
native of Virginia. 

8. CratVgus Vi'ridis: The Green-leaved 
Virginia Hawthorn ; a deciduous shrub ; nativeof 
Virginia. 

I. The Hawthorn, in the state in which we are 
used to observe it, is nothing better than a tall, uncouth, 
irregular shrub ; but trained up as a standard, it swells 
to a large timber size, with a tall stem and a full spread- 
ing head ; though we believe it seldom rises to a great 
height : perhaps not often so high as thirty feet. We 
have measured the stem of a youthful thriving Hawthorn 
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eight fcct high, and five feet and a half in circum- 
ference, with a head proportionable. Mr. Marsham* 
mentions one ne^r Bethel Church, in the neighbour- 
hood of Norwich^ which, at fcAir feet high, girted, in 
the year 1755, nine feet one inch and a quarter, one of 
its arms extending more than seven yards. The 
Standard Hawthorn, whether we view its flowers in the 
spring, its foliage in the summer, or its fruit in the 
autumn and winter, is one of the most ornamental plznis, 
standing singly, that can be scattered over a park or 
lawn. Its uses will be explained when We come to treat 
of Hedges. 

In order to propagate a quantity of ^uick, one 
method is generally practised ; namely, first btirying 
the haws, and taking them up to sow the October' fol- 
lowing ; though, says Hanbury, there is another way 
more preferable : namely, to prepare the beds, and sow 
the baws soon after they are gathered. Whoever pur- 
ines the former method, having gathered vi^hat quantity 
of haws will answer his purpose, should in some by- 
corner of the kitchen garden or nursery dig a hole or 
)pit capacious enough to receive them ; some of the earth 
which came out of the hole, after the haws are put in 
it, should be laid upon them ; and, being thus carefully 
covered down, they may remain there till October. 
Then, having ground well dug, and cleared of thfe roots 
vof all troublesome weeds, and the mould being fit for 
working, the beds should be made Tor the haws. Four 
feet is a very good width for these beds, as they may be 
easily reached over to be weeded ; and if the alleys be- 
tween be each one foot and a half wide, they will be of 
a good size. The beds being marked out with a line, 
sufficient mould must be raked out to cover the haws an 
inch and a half deep. This being done, and the bottom 
of the beds being made level and even, the haws should 
be sown, and afterwards gently tapped do\yn with the 
back of the spade ; and then the fine mould, which had 
been raked out of the bedsj must be thrown over them, 
covering them an inch and a half deep. Ih the spring 
the plants will cohie up, and in the summer following 

• Of Korfblk, in a X-cttcr published in the Firal Volume tf 
^ Tipjiti of the Bath Agriculture Society. 
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should be kept clean from weeds ; though it does some* 
times happen, that few of them will appear till the 
secoqd spring after sowing. Sometimes the young 
plants are planted out from the seed beds at one, two, 
QT three years old ; but the best plants are obtained by 
transplanting them into fresh mould the first or second 
year, letting them remain in the nursery two or three 
years Iqngen The practice of the London Nurserymen 
is this: The strongest of the seed bed plants having beei'i 
drawn at two or three years old for sale, they clear the 
beds entirely by drawing the remaining weak underling 
plants, and transplanting them into fresh beds in this 
manner (which they call bedding them) : The ground 
having been trenched, and the tips of the plants* as well 
as the lower fibres of their roots having been taken off 
with a sharp knife, they strajn a line along one side of 
the beds ; and, by chopping with a spade by the side of 
the line, leave a cleft or drill, of a depth proportioned 
to the length of the plants to be laid in ; and drawing 
the. loose mould somewhat towards them, leave the side 
of the drill next to the line with a smooth pofished face. 
Against this face the plants are set up, leaning towards 
the line, about three inches asunder, leaving their heads 
about an inch above the mould, and placing their roots 
at such a depth as to bury their stems from two to three 
inches deeper than they stood in the seed bed. The 
loose mould being returned and pressed gently to the 
roots with the foot, the line is removed, and another 
row planted in the same manner^ about a foot from the 
^rst. 

The Common Hawthorn sports in the following 
Varieties* 

The Large Scarlet Hawthorn. 

The Yellow Hawthorn. 

The White Hawthorn. 

The Maple-leaved Hawthorn. 

The Double-blossomed Hawthorn^ 

The Glastonbury Thorn. 

The Large Scarlet Hawthorn is no more than a beau- 
tiful variety of the Coounon Haw. It is exceedingly 
large, oblone, perfectly smooth, and of a bright scarlet 4 
Hnd, from tne additional splendour it acquires by the 
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berries, it is propagated to cause variety in plantations 
for observation and pleasure. 

TelJow Haw is a most exquisite plant. The buds, at 
their first coming out in the spring, are of a fine yellow, 
and the fruit is of the colour of gold. The tree is a 
great bearer, and retains its fruit all winter, causing a 
delightful effect in plantations of any kind. It was 
orginally brought from Virginia, is greatly adniired, 
and no collection of hardy trees should be without it* 

White Haw is but a paltry tree, compared with the 
former. It hardly ever grows to the height of the 
Common Hawthorn, is an indiffereiit bearer, and the 
fruit is small, anda very bad white. 

Maple-leaved Hawthorn will grow to be near twenty 
feet high, and has very few thorns. The leaves arc 
larger than the Common Hawthorn, resemble those of 
the Maple, and are of a whitish green colour. The 
flowers are produced in large bunches, in June, and are 
succeeded by remarkable fruit, of a shining red, which 
looks beautiful in the winter. 

Double-blossomed Hawthorn ^xcAuct^ a full flower and 
is one of the sweetest ornaments in the spring. Nature, 
seems to have peculiarly designed this sort for the 
pleasure garden ; for though it be the Common Haw- 
thorn only, with the flowers doubled, yet it may be 
kept down to what size the owner pleases : so that it is 
not only suitable for "wilderness quarters, shruberies^ 
and the like, but is also useful for small gardens, where 
a tree or two only are admitted. These beautiful 
double flowers come out in large bunches in May, and 
the tree is so good a bearer, that it will often appear 
covered with them. Their colour, at their first ap- 
pearance, is a delicate white : They afterwards die to a 
faint red colour, and are frequently succeeded by small 
imperfect fruit. 

Glastonbury T^^rw differs in no respect from the Com- 
mon Hawthorn, only that it sometimes flowers in the 
winter. It is said to have originally been tlie staff of 
Joseph of Arimathea, that noble counsellor who buried 
Christ. He, according to the tradition of the abbey of 
Glastonbury, attended by eleven companions, came over 
into Britain, and founded, in honour of the Blessed 
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Virgin, the first Christian Church in this isle. As a 
proof of his mission, he is said to have stuck his staiF 
into the ground, which immediately shot forth and 
bloomed. This tree is said* to have blossomed on 
Christmas day ever since, and is universally distinguish* 
cd by the name of the Glastonbury Thorn. Han hurt 
says, I have many plants that were originally pro- 
pagated from this thorn ; and they often flower in the 
winter, but there is no exact time of their flowering ; 
for in fine seasons they will sometimes be in blow- 
before Christmas, sometimes they aflfbrd their blossoms 
in February, and sometimes it so happens that they will 
be out on Christmas day. 

2. AzAROLK. The Azarole Thorn will grow to be 
fifteen or sixteen feet high. The leaves are large, nearly 
trifid, serrated, and obtuse. The flowers are large, 
come out in May, and, in the different varieties, are 
succeeded by 'fruit of different size, shape, and relish. 

The principal Varieties of this species are. The 
A%arole with strong thorns; the Azarole with no thorns : 
the Jagged-leaved Azarole ; the Oriental Medlar. 

3. The White Leaf. The Aria Theophrasti^ called 
the White leaf tree, will grow to be more than twenty 
feet high*. This tree is engaging at all times of the 
year, and catches the attention, even in the winter ; for 
tben we see it stand, though naked of leaves, with a fine 
straight stem, with smooth branches, spotted with white, 
at the end of which are the buds, swelled for the next, 

J ear's shoot, giving the tree a bold and fine appearance, 
n the spring the leaves come out of course, and look 
delightfully, having their upper surface green, and the 
lower white. Their figure is oval ; they are unequally 
serrated, about three inches long, and half as wide. 
Several strong nerves run from the midrib to the bor- 
der, and they are placed alternately on the branches^ 
which appear as if powdered with the finest meal. The 
flowers are produced at the ends of the branches, in 
May ; they are white, grow in large bunches, having 
meally footstalks, and ar^ succeeded by red berries, 
which will be ripe in autumn. 

• At Blair of Athol, a seat of the Duke of Athol, in the High- 
lands of Perthshire, this Tree grows to a timber size. 
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4. TheWiLD Service. The Maplc-l«ave4 Service 
is a large growing tree. It Vrill arrive tp n^ar fifty feet, 
and is worth propagating for the sake of the timber^ 
which is very white* and Sard. This tree grow3 natu* 
rally ip several woods in England ; and it if the fruit of 
this species that is tied in bunches, and exposed fpr sale 
in the autumn : It is gathered in the wpo^ls, and by 
some persons is much liked. The leaves in some degree 
resemble those of the Maple tree in shape ; their upper 
surface is a fine green, their under hoary ; and they 
grow alternately on the branches. The flowers come 
out in May, exhibiting themselves in large clusters at 
the ends of the branches : They are white, and are suc- 
ceeded by the aforesaid eatable fruit, which, when ripe, 
is of a brown colour, and about the size of a large 
haw. 

5. Virginia AzAROLE. This species will grow ta 
be near twenty feet high. The stem is robust, and 
covered with a light coloured bark. The branches are 
produced without order, are of a dark brown colour^ 
and possessed of a few long sharp thorns. The leaves 
are spear-shaped, oval, smooth, and serrated ; of a 
thickish consistence, and often remain on the tree the 

f;reatest part of the winter. Each separate flower is ' 
arge ; but as few of them grow together, the umbels 
they form are rather small. ,They come out in May, 
and are succeeded by large dark red coloured fijfuit, which 
ripens late in the autumn. 

The Fan f ties pf this species are. The Pear-leaved 
Xhorn; the Plum-leaved Thorn with very long strong spifies 
and large fruit ; the Plum-leaved Thorn with shaft spines 
and small fruit » 

6. CocKSPUR Hawthorn. The Virginia Cockspur 
Thorn will grow to about twenty feet high. It rises 
with an uprigh stem, irregularly sending forth branches^ 
which are smooth, and of a brownish colour, spotted 
thinly with small white spots. It is armed with thorns 
that resemble the spurs of cocks, which gained it the 
appellation of Cockspur Thorn. In winter, the leaf 
buds appear large, turgid, and have a bold and pleasant 
look among others of different appearances. In sum- 
mer, this tree is very delightful. The leaves are oyaU 
angular, serrated, smooth, and bend backwards. Thej 
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%xt aboiut four inches long» and three and a half broad ; 
have five or six pair of strong nerves running from the 
midrib to the border ; and die to^a brownish red colour 
in the autumn. ,The flowers are produced in very large 
umbels, making a noble show^in May ; and are sue* 
ceeded by large fruit, of a brightred colour, which have 
a good effect in the winter* It will bear a very moist 
situation. 

The principal Varieties of this species are. The C?ri- 
spur Hawthorn with many thorns; the Cochspur Hawthorn 
with no thorn / the Cocispur with eatable fruit. The lat- 
ter 'was sent me, says Hanbury, from America with 
that name, and I have raised some trees from the seed ; 
but they have not yet produced any fruit, so that I can- 
not pretend to say how far it may be desirable ; though 
I have been informed it is relished in America by some 
of the inhabitants there. . 

n. GOOSBBERRY-LEA VEdViRGINIA HaWTHORN. 

This species grows to about seven or ^ight feet high. 
The branches are slender, ^nd closely set with sharp 
thorns. The leaves are cuneiform, oval, serrated, and 
hairy underneath. The flowers are small, and of a 
white colour : They are produced from the sides of the 
branches, about the end of May ; and are succeeded by 
yellow fruit, which ripens late in autumn. 

There is a Variety of this, called the Carolina Haw- 
/Adrif, which has longer and whiter leaves^ larger flowers 
and fruit, and no thorns. 

8. Green-leav^ Virginia Hawthorn. The 
stem and branches of this species are altogether destitute 
of thorns. The leaves are lanceolate, oval, nearly tri* 
lobate, serrated^ smooth, and green on both sides. The 
dowers are white, moderately large, come out the end 
of May, and are succeeded by a roundish fruit, which 
will be ripe late in the autumn. 

The respective species are all propagated by sow- 
ing of the seeds ; and the varieties are continued by 
budding them upon stocks of the White Thorn. This 
latter method is generally practised for all the sorts ; 
though, when good seeds can be procured, ^ the largest 
and most beautiful plan^F are raised that' way. I. In 
order to raise them from seeds, let these be sown soon 
after they are ripe, in beds of fresh, light, rich earth. 

Vol., II. H 
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Let alleys be Ifeft between the beds, for the conycnfcncy' 
of weeding, amdilet the seeds be covered over with fine 
mould, about an inch deep./ The summer following, 
the beds must be kept clean from we^ds, and probably 
some few plants will anpear : But this is not common 
in any of the sorts ; fonthey generally lie till the second 
spring after sowing before t&y come up. At the time 
they make their appearance they must be watered, if 
the weather proves dry ; and this should be occasionally 
repeated all summer. They should also be constantly 
kept dean from weeds; and in the autumn the strongest 
maybe drawn out, and set in the nursery ground, a 
foot asunder, in. rows that are two feet distant from 
each other ; while the weakest may remain until an- 
other year. During the 'time tbey are in the nursery, 
the ground between the rows should be dug every 
winter, and the weeds constantly = hoed down.in the 
summer; and this is all the trouble they will require 
until they are planted out for good, which may be in 
two, three, or more years, at the pleasure of the owner, 
or according to the purposes for which they are wanted. 
2. These trees are easily propagated by budding also j 
they will all readily take on one another ; but the usual 
stocks are those of the Common Hawthorn. In order 
to have these the best for the purpose, the haws should 
be got from the largest trees, such as have the fewest 
thorns and largest leaves. After they are jcome up, and 
have stood one year in the seed bed, the strongest should 
be planted out in the nursery, a fpot asunder, and two 
feet distant in the rows ; and the second summer after, 
many of them will be fit for working. The end of 
July is the best time for this business ; and cloudy 
weather, night and morning, are always preferable to 
the heat of the day. Having worked all the different 
sorts into these stocks, they may be let alone until the 
latter end of September, when the bass matting should 
be taken off. In the winter the ground between the 
rows should be dug, and in the spring the stock should 
be headed about half a foot above the bud. The young 
shoots the stocks will always attempt to put out, should 
be as constantly rubbed ofi^; ♦or these would in pro^ 
portion starve the bud, and stop its progress* With 
this care, several of the sorts have been known to shoot 
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six feet by the autumn ; and as they will be liabk to be 
blown out of their sockets by the high winds which 
often happen in the summer, they should be slightly 
tied to the top of the stock that is left on for the pur- 
pose, and this will helpto preserve them. 
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LiNNEAN Class and Order, Momecia Monadelphia z 
Male flowers containing four stamens connected at the 
base, and female flowers containing many pistils ; the 
males being disposed in oval catkins : ana the females* 
collected in roundish cones upon the same plant. 
There are five Species (one of them lately discovered 
in Japan) : 

I. CupRi'ssus Sempervi'rens :. The Common Cy- 
press ; an evir green tree : native of Italy, Spain, Por- 
tugal and Crete. 

«. Cupre'ssus Thyo'ides: The American Cy- 
press ; or the ABBOR-^ViTiE-LiKE Cypress, or the 
Small Blue-berried Cypress ; an evergreen tree 
§r shrub ; native of Maryland and Canada. 

3. Cupre'ssus Juniperoi^des: The AfBLiCAj;! Cy- 
press, or the Juniper-like Cypress, or the Cape 
Cypres^ ; a deciduous tree or shrub; native of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

4. Cupre'ssuiS Di'sticha: The Deciduous Cy- 
press v a deciduous tree; native of North America. 

I. The Common Cypress. There are two striking 
Varieties of this plant (Miller makes them twodistinct 
SftECiEs) ; namely. 

The Upright or Female Cypress \ and 

The Spreading or Male Cypress, 

There is also a third Variety (which the same pro- 
fessional writer considers likewise as a distinct species) ; 
namely. 

The Small-fruited Cypress, 

The Upright Cypress is a most elegant plant, and, 
nothwithstanding it has of late years been somewhat 

H % 
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unfashionable, it certainly merits a place amon|;st ^» 
narmntal evergreens. Its conical, or rather somewhat 
obeliscal, form m^kes an agreeable variety with fuller 
headed plants. It aspires to a considerable height, 
"though we believe it seldom swells to a large girt. 
However, Eyelyn and Hanbury speak of this kind 
of Cypress as a timber tree ; but both of them seeav to 
give preference to 

The Spreading Cypress. This grows with a iuller 
and less regular head than the upright sort. Millir 
tells us, that in the Levant this is the common timber ; 
and recommends the planting of it in England very 
strongly ; especially upon hot, sandy, or gravelly soils. 

The Small fruited Cypress is still more spreading than 
the other, and produces its boughs in an irregular man- 
ner. If it is not crowded by other trees, and is left to 
nature, it will be feathered from the top to the bottom^ 
It will grow to about the height of the. Common 
Cypress, and is a sort that looks well if planted singly 
on grass plats, &c. as well as when assisting to form 
clumps, or larger quarters of evergreens^ 

2. American Cypress. This is t^iciowest grower 
of all the sorts with us ; though in America, where it 
gfows naturally, it arrives to timber, which serves for 
many excellent purposes. The tallest of these trees 
seldom rise much higher than fifteen feet ; and as this 
tree is increased by cuttings, those plants raised this 
w^y seldom rise higher than about nine or ten feet; 
The branches stand two ways, and are pretty numerous ; 
and the tree naturally forms itself into a regular head* 
The leaves of this sort are imbricated, like the Arbor 
VitiCj though small, and are of a browner kind of greea 
thao the Common Cypress. The fruit is very small, 
and of a blue colour, and will be produced in great 
plenty all over the plant. They are of the size of the 
juniper berry, and much resemble it ; though they are 
cones, and like the other species of this genus, but much 
smaller. When these plants are raised from seeds, they 
will aspire to a greater height, especially if planted in a 
moist soil ; but those raised by cuttings generally have 
the apjpearance of shrubs. They are all, however, very 
beautiful, and greatly embellish those parts of the ever- 
greea plantations where they are stationed% 
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3. AfkicanCypress. The branchesof this species 
are numerous, slender, and spread themselves all around. 
The leaves are narrow, awl-shaped, about an inch long, 
of a light green colour, and grow opposite to each other 
on the branches The flowers come out frorh the sides , 
of the branches, like the Common Cypress,, and they 
are succeeded by black fruit ; but the seeds never ripen 
in England. ^ 

The method of propagating the Common Cypress 
is from seeds sown in a warm border, or well sheltered 
beds, of light sandy loam, near half an inch deep, in the 
month Qf March ; and by the beginning of May the 
plants will be up. After they have come up, if the 
summer should not prove very dry, they will require 
little waterings ; and even in the greatest drought twice 
a week will be sufficient for them, provided it be done 
in the evenings. This is the only care they will re- 
quire the first summer, except being kept clean from 
weeds. In the winter, if the place where they are sown 
be tolerably well sheltered, they will-stand it very well, 
though, it should prove severe,; but where the situation 
is not well sheltered, by plantations to break the violence 
of the frosty black winds, they must be screened, other* 
wise many will be lost. It is the black frosts, attended 
by high winds, which will destroy these plants ; so that 
where there is not shelter enough to break their edge, 
the beefs should be hooped over, and covered with mats 
during that severe weatter. The ensuing summer the 
plants may remain undisturbed, when they will require 
no watering, and no farther care except weeding. The 
spring following, being then two years old, they should 
be set out in the nursery, exactly at two feet square. 
In taking them out of the seed bed, some earth should 
be taken with the roots. The latter end of March is 
the most proper time for this Work ; and if the weather 
should prove dry and cold, as it often happens, the 
March winds blpwing, the work must be deferred till 
rainy or cloudy weather ; for without these precautions, 
you will find this a difficult plant to remove. After 
they are planted out in the nursery, tliey may be now 
and then watered in dry weather, kept clean from weeds, 
and thus n}ay stand till they are of « sufficient si^e to 
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be planted out. They will grow in almost any soih 
but above all affect sandy gravelly ground. 

With regard to the African and the American Cypress, 
the seeds should be sown in pots or boxes. We receive 
them from abroad : They are very small, and seldom 
come up before the second spring ; so that there will be 
less danger of their being lost if they are sown i;i pQt« 
or boxes, which may be set in the shade in summer, 
and removed into well sheltered places during the 
winter. In the spring the plants will come up ; and 
after that the Blue-berried Cypress may have the same 
treatment as the young seedlings of the Common sort. 
With respect to the Cape Cypress, the plants must be 
set in pots, to be housed in winter, until they are grown 
to be a yard high. When they are turned out into the 
open air, they should have a dry warm soil, ^nd a well 
sheltered place, and even these will not ensure their 
safety ; so that whoever is desirous of having these trees 
in his plantations, should have some wooden sconces 
made, to cover them in frosty weather ; and if this is 
observed until they are grown of a tolerable size, there 
is no doubt but they will livej in a warm well sheltered 
place, through our common winters. 

4. The Deciduous Cypress will grow to be near 
sixty feet high, if stationed in a place suitable to its 
nature. It iff very hardy, in respect to cold; and a share 
of the moistest part of the plantation must be allotted 
it. In Virginia and several parts of America, where 
this tree is a native, it is a real aquatic ; being found 
growing to a very large size in places wholly covered 
with water ; and with us, if planted in watery places, by 
the edges of rivers, ponds, springs, &c. it will be more 
luxuriant, and will proportionally rise to a greater 
height and bulk than if planted in a dry soil. This tree 
in the summer has a little the resemblance of an ever- 
green, and the leaves have a pleasing effect, appearing in 
some respect like some sorts of the Acacias ; and these 
are the chief inducements for. its admission into the 
pleasure ground. 

This species may be propagated' from seeds in the 
same manner as the Common Cypress ; also from «//- 
fsn^s planted in October in a moist standy soil. Many 
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of them ivill grow ; though a general crop can seldom 
be obtained ; and they should be kept clean from weeds 
the summer following, as well as the summer after that« 
In the autumn, or any part of the winter, they should . 
be planted out in the nursery ; and, if they are to stand 
there a considerable time, they should be allowed a good 
distance ; for they will grow, with pnoper care, when 
removed at a large size. If any part of the nursery 
ground is moister than the other, they must have a share 
of it. The ground should be constantly dug between 
the rows every winter, the weeds hoed down in sum- 
mer, and when planted out, the;se trees should have 
moist places, in conse(}uence of what has been before 
observed. 
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Lli^N^AN Class and Order, Pentandria Dlgynia : 
Each flower contains five males and two female^ : There 
arefourteen Species ; most of them climbing : Three 
are sufficiently hardy for this climate. 

1. Cyndnchum Acu'tum: The Acute-leaved Cy- 
NANt^HUM, or the Acute-leaved Montpelier^ 
ScAMMONY ; an herbaceous climber \ native of the 
South of Europe. 

2. Cyna'nchum MonspeU'acum : Tlje Round-lea VED 
Cynanchum, or Round-leaved Montpelier 
Scammony ; an herbaceous climber; native of Spain 
and the South of France. 

3* Cynolnchum Suberosum: The Carolina Cy- 
nanchum, orthe Carolina Peri'ploca ; a ligneous 
climber; native of Carolina and other paJts of America, 

I. The Acute-leaved Cynanchum. The root 
is strong, creeping, and spreads itself to a considerable 
distance. The stalks are herbaceous, twist about every 
thing that is near them, will grow to be six feet longt 
but always die to the ground in the autumn, and fresh 
<Mies are put forth from the roots in the spring. The 
leaves are oblongs heart-shaped, acute-pointed, smooth, 
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and grow opposite by pairs on long footstalks. The 
flcfwers come out from the wings of the leaves in small 
bunches ; they are of a dirty white colour, appear in 
June and July, but are not succeeded by good seeds in 
our gardens. This plant, on being wounded, emits a 
milky juice. 

2. Round-leaved Cynanchum. The root of 
this species is large, thin, juicy, and spreads itself to a 
considerable distance. The stalks are herbaceous, and 
twine to six or seven feet high about whatever fs near 
them. The leaves are broad, reniform, roundish, and 

f;row opposite, on long footstalks. 1 he flowers come out 
jrom the wings of the leaves, in small bunches ; they 
are of a bad white colour, appear in June and July, and 
are rareley succeeded by good seeds in our gardens. 
The stalks die to the ground in the autumn, and fresh 
ones arise again in the spring. On wounding any part 
of this plant, a milky juic& immediately flows. 

3. Carolina Cynanchum. The stalks of this 
species are slender, ligneous, shrubby, and will twist 
about any thing to the height of about seven feet. 
They are hairy, and their lower part is covered with a 
thick, fungous, cloven, cork-like bark. The leaves arc 
oval, heart-shaped, pointed, and grow opposite at the 
joints, on long hairy footstalks. The flowers come out 
from the wings of the leaves, in small bunches. They 
are greenish on their first appearance, but die away to 
a bad purple. They exhibit themselves in July and 
August; but are not succeeded by good seeds in our 
gardens. 

This sort is propagated by layering down the young 
shoots as they advance in the summer, and covering 
them over with some fine mould. These will soon put 
out roots,^ by the autumn will be good plants, and may 
then be removed to the places where they are designed 
to remain. This species is rather tender ; anji the soil 
in which it is planted should be naturally dry, warm, 
light, and sandy, and the situation well defended. 
Being thus stationed, it will live abroad, and continue 
for many yeart ; but if the soil is moist, rich, and ill 
defended, the chance will be very great but it will be 
destroyed the first winter. 

The first two sorts are exceedingly hardy, will girow 
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in any soil or. situationy and will overrun any small 
plants that are near them. Their situation, therefore, 
should be among such trees as have strength enough to 
admit their embraces ; and their propagation is by cut- 
ting the roots in the autumn. Every cut will grow ; 
and when planted, will call for no trouble except keep- 
ing them clear from weeds, when they first shoot up in 
the spring. 
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Linn E AN Glass and Order, Diadelphia Deeandriai 
Each flower contains ten males and one female ; rhe 
males rising in two divisions: There are fourteen 
Species; five of which afford considerable ornament 
to the English garden. 

1. C/tisus Sissilifo'lius : The Sbssile-leaved Cy- 
Tisus(orTREFoiLTREE,orBASE Tree Trefoil), 
or Cytisus Secundus Clusii, or the Smooth 
Round-leaved Cytisus; a deciduous shrub ; native 
of France, Italy, and Spain. 

2. C/tisus r/i'gricans: The Black Cytisus; or 
the Blackish Smooth Cytisus; a deciduous shrub ; 
native of Austria, Bohemia, Italy, and Spain. ' 

3. C/iisus Justri'acus : X^e Tartarian Cytisus}^ 
or the Austrian Cytisus ; a low deciduous shrub; 
native of Austria, Siberia, and Italy. 

4. cytisus Labu'rnurri: The Laburnum ; a deciduous 
tree ; native of Switzerland, Savoy> and most parts of 
Europe. ^ 

. 5. Q''m«j///>jtt'/«j:TheEvERGREEN Cytisus; of 
,thc Evergreen Cytisus of Naples ; or the Ita* 
LiAN Cytisus with hairy leaves ; an ever^reeri 
shrub; native of Italy, Spain, Austria, and Siberia. 

X. The Sessile-leaved Cytisus will grow to the 
height of about five or six feet. The branches are 
numerous, ^erect, very brittle, and covered over with a 
smooth brown bark. The leaves are small, and of a 
fine green : They are nearly of an oval figure, and 
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graw by threes on the twigs ; on some branches they 
sit' quite close, on others they grow on very short foou 
stalks. The flowers grow at the ends of the branches^ 
in short spikes : They are of a fine yellow, come out 
the beginning of June, and when in full blow the shrub 
will appear almost covered with them. The seeds usu- 
ally ripen in August. 

2. Black Cytisus will arrive to about the height 
of the former, and naturally divides into many branches. 
The bark is brown, and the young shoots are of a 
greenish red. The leaves resemble Trefoil : They are 
smooth, and grow three together on brownish foot- 
stalks ; the folioles are of an oblong oval figure, and 
their upper surface is of a dark green, but they are paler 
underneath. The flowers are produced in long, erect, 
close spikes, at the end^ of the branches': They are of 
a beautiful yellow colour, come out in July, and when 
in full blpw make a fine appearance. The seeds ripen 
in the autumn. ' 

3. Tartarian Cytisus. The stalks are shrubby, 
branching, green, and grow to three or four feet high. 
The leaves are oval, oblong, smooth, and of a whitish 
green colour. The flowers come out in close heads 
from the ends of the branches, in May : They are of a 
light yellow colour, and have a cluster of leaves under 
them ; they are sometimes succeeded by short woolly 
pods, con/aining the seeds. 

There is a yariefy of this species, with naked stalks, 
smaller leaves and flowers, rather earlier in the spring, 
usually called the Siberian Cytisus. 

4. The Laburnum is a large growing plant: It 
will aspire to the height of near forty feet, and is one of 
the most beautiful trees our gardens afford. It will 
form itself into a fine head ; its branches are smooth^ 
of a pale green colour, and possessed of a few grayish 
spots. The leaves stand by threes on long slender 
footstalks : Each of these is oblong and entire ; their 
upper surface is smooth, and of a shining green, but 
their under surface is more inclined to be downy. 
The time of this tree's flowering is May ; and the effect 
can hardly be conceived which it will have,' when it 
appears covered with\^its< long pcndulent bunches of 
flp>i'ers, of a' delightfv^l^^^pw. £ach flower that helps ' 
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to compose one set is tolerably large of itself, and the 
common stalk to which they adhere bv their own 

* separate footstalks is often a foot or more in length ; so 
that the appearance, must be most. n(;ble, when it ex- 
hibits these long series of flowers hanging down from 
almost every part of the whole head: Ha btty con- 
tinuesy ** But this is not all ; the timber wiien telled is 
exceedingly valuable. Ii will arrive in bulk in propor- 
tion to it8 height i and the timber is bf>ih he.ivy.a cl hard, 
and of a fine colour, inclined to yell?)vv. The very 
branches of this tree are so ponderous as to sink in 
water. It polishes extremely ,well, and is so imic^^ like 
to green ebony, that it is called by the French, Ebohy 
§f the AJpSy where the tree grovvs naturally. And as 
the tinibcr is so valuable for many sorts of rich furni- 
ture, this should arouse the timber planter's attention ; 
for it will grow to be a timber tree of more than a yard 
in girt, in almost any poor and sorry soil, where other 

' trees will hardly grow, let the situation be what it will : 
And how enchantingly ornamental must large quarters 
or clumps of those trees appear, either by. the borders 
of other woods, or in parks, and at the same time the 
expectation of the timber crop retained!** ' . 

There are some other sorts of Laburnums, of equal 
or more beauty than the preceding: One is called the 
Scotch Laburnum*^ another the Italian, The leaves of 
these are larger, and the bunches of flowers longer; 
and the individual flowers of which the bunches are 
composed proportionally larger. There Ls also another 
sort, with smaller leaves, and bunches longer than the 
common, which difi^erence it always preserves from 
seeds ; and these being planted among the common sort, 
wHl afford the greater variety. 

One method of propagation is common to all 
these sorts : It is to be performed both by seeds and cut- 
tings. I. When by seeds, common garden mould, wheii 
dug, and cleared from the roots of all weeds, will do for 
their reception. They should be sown in the spring, in 
beds neated up, about half an inch deep, and in about 
six weeks the young plants will appear. Nothing more 
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• This reaches a timber size in Scotland, The heart is of a 
beautiful brown colour, and close texture. 
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will be necessary than keeping them deali from Weed* 
during the summer, unless the -weather proves very 
dry ; if it does* a little watering sometimes will be 
proper. The spring following, the Laburnums should 
be planted out in the nursery ; but the other sorts 
should stand in the seed bed two years, to gain strength, 
before they are taken up. These should be planted a 
fc'Ot dsunder, and two feet distant in the rows ; but the 
Lftburnums ought to have a rather greater distance^ 
especially if they are designed to be trained' up for 
standards. 2. Another method of increasing these sorts 
is by cuttings. October is the best month for the 
work ; and the cuttings may be planted either a foot 
asunder, and two feet distant, in the rows, so that they* 
need not be removed till they are taken up for good ; 
or they may be set very thick, and those which live 
taken up the winter following, and planted out in the 
nursery way, at distances wide in proportion to the 
time they are to stand. It will bear a very moisi 
situation. 

5# The Evergreen Cytisus. This shrub is natu- 
rally of an upright growth, and its common height is 
about six or seven feet. It may be trained up to a 
single stem, for two, three, or four feet high, and will 
naturally send out many branches, which will form 
themselves into a fine head. The bark on the stem 
is of a gray colour ; the branches also are gray, with a 
green cast at a distances; and many of them will have 
the appearance of being channelled, the bottom of the 
grooves being of a dusky green, but their upper edges 
white. The younger shoots arc green and streaked, 
and their surface is> hairy. The leaves also have this 
property; and stand three upon a short footstalk. They 
are nearly of an oval figure, and have a strong midrib 
running the whole length. They are of a fine greeh 
colour, and clothe the shrub witn great^ beauty. The 
flowers are of a clear yellow colour, and are shaped 
like those of the other sorts: They appear in June, 
and are produced from the sides of the branches, all 
over the shriibi in short Punches; so that its golden 
head at that time is both beautiful and striking. Nei- 
ther is June the only time of its flowering ; for it 
will often flower again in Qctober; and, if the winter 
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continues open aiid mild, it will sometimes shew its blos- 
soms in November and December. ^The flowers that 
appeared in June, which is its regular time of blow, 
will be succeeded by small hairy pods, in which the 
seeds are contained, and which ripen with us very well 
in the autumn. ' 

This sort should be propaoated by seeds, which 
4iould be sown in the spring, and managed as directed 
for the deciduous sorts; only it may not be amiss to 
observe, that it will be necessary to plant the seedlings 
in the nursery when they have stood one year in the 
seed bed. They should be set about a foot asunder, in 
rows at two feet distahce ; and here they may stand for 
about two years, when they should be planted out. 
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iriNKEAN Class and Order, Octandria MonogynUt 
Each flower contains eight males and one female : There 
are fifteen Species ; eight of which are proper for our 
collection. 

1. Da'phneMez/reum: TheMEZEREON or Spurge 
Olive ; a low deciduous shrub: native of Germany; 
and has been discovered in this country in some woods 
near Andover, in Hampshire. 

2. Z)^/>AwGw/Vi«r»i:The Flax-leaved Daphne, 
orFif ax-leavedThymzljea; a low deciduousshrui i 
native of Italy, Spain, and about Montpelier. 

3. Dafphne Cneoyum: The Spear-leaved Daphnb, 
or the Cneorum ; or the Cluster Flowering 
Spear-leaved Daphne ; avery low deciduous shrub f 
native of Switzerland, Hungary, the Alps, and the 
Pyrenean Mountains. 

4. i!)i/^A«f7flr/tfwr/j7rtf;TheOvAL-LEAVED Daph- 
ne, or the Tartonrair ; or Cluster flowering 
Oval-leaved Daphne; a vef'y low deciduous shrub; 
native of France and Italy. 
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- 5. DdphneAlpi'na: TKe Alpine Daphne ; or the 
Alpine Chamel^a ; a Vow dtciduous thruh ;^ natiYc 
of the Alps, Geneva, Italy, and Austria* 

6. Daphne ThymeJafa: The MiLKWORT-LEAVfiD 
Daphne, or the Thymel^a ; a low deciduous shrub / 
native of Spain and the South of France. 

7* Z)a?^^«^^<7/<?'j/i:.* The Hairy-lea ved-Daphne, 
or the Small Hairy Portugal Daphnjb ; a very 
low deciduous shrub ; native of Spain and Portugal. 

8. Da'phne Laur^oJa ; The Spurge Laurel, or th« 
Eyergreen DaphnE/; a low evergreen shrub ; com- 
mon in some parts of this ^ngdom, also in Switzerland 
and France. 

I. The Mezereon. Of this elegant plant there are^j 
four Varieties: I. The White. 2. The Pale red. 3. The 
Crimson. And, 4. The Purple flowering. — Hanbury 
is very lavish of his praise of these shrubs ; he says, 
<* They have each every perfection to recommend thdm 
as flowering shrubs. In the first place, they are of low 
growth, seldom arising to more than three or four feet 
in height, and therefore are proper even for the smallest 
gardens/ In the next place, they will be in bloom when 
few trees, especially of the shrubby tribe, present their 
honours. It will be in February, nay, sometimes in 
January ; then will the twigs be garnished with flowers^ 
all around, from one end to the other. Each twig has 
the appearance of a spike of flowers of the most con- 
summate lustre ; and as the leaves are not yet out, whe- 
ther you behold this tree near or at a distance, it has a 
most enchanting appearance. But this is not all ; the 
sense of smelling is peculiarly regaled by the flowers ; 
their spicy sweetness is diffused around, and the air is 
perfumed with their odours to a considerable distance. 
Many flowers, deemed sweet, are not liked by all ; but 
the agreeable inoffensive sweetness of the Mezereon has 
ever delighted the sense of smelling, whilst the lustre of 
its blow has feasted the eye. Neither is this the only 
pleasure the tree bestows ; for besides the beauty of the 
leaves, which come out after the flowers are fallen, and 
which are of a pleasant green colour and an oblong 
figure, it will be full of red berries in June, which will 
continue growing till the autumn. Of these berries 
the birds are very fond ^ so that whoever is delighted 
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With those songsters, should have a quantity of them 
planted all over the outsides of his wilderness quarters." 
Propagation. This sort ripens its seeds with us, 
and may at any time be easily obtained, if they are se- 
cured from birds. Previous therefore to sowing, the 
healthiest and most thriving trees of the White, the 
.pale, and the Deep Red sorts should be marked out ; 
and as soon as the berries begin to alter from green, 
they must be covered with nets, to secure them from 
the birds, which would otherwise devour them all. 
The berries will be ripe in July ; and due observance 
must be had to pick them up as they falhfrom the trees, 
and to keep the sorts separate. As soon as they are all 
fallen, or you have enough for your purpose, they may 
then be sown. The best soil for these plants is a good 
fat black earth, such as is found in kitchen gardens that 
have been well manured and managed for many years. 
In such soil as this they will not only come up better, 
but will grow to a greater height than in any other. 
No particular regard need be paid to the situation ; for 
as:this tree i^ a native of the northern parts of Europe, 
it will grow in a north border, and nourish there as 
well as in a south ; nay, if there be any difference, the 
north border is more eligible than the south. The 
ground being made fine, and cleared from roots of all 
sorts, the seeds should be sown, hardly half an inch deep. 
The mould being riddled over them that depth, let the 
beds be neated up, and they will want no other attention 
until the spring. These seeds will sometimes remain iil 
the ground two vears ; but for the most part they come 
up the spring after sowing ; and the seedlings will re- 
quire no other care during the summer than weeding, 
and gentle watering in dry weather. After they have 
been in the seed bed one year, the strongest may be 
drawn ou^, and planted in the nursery, to make room 
for the others ; though if they do not come up very 
close, it would be as well to let them remain in the 
seed bed until the second autumn : when they should 
be taken up with care, and planted in beds at a foot 
asunder each way. This will be distance enough for 
these low-growing shrubs. October is the best month 
for planting them out finally ; for although they will 
grow if removed any time between then and spring, yet 
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stalks: They arc of a greenish colour, have no foot- 
stalks^ appear in March, and are succeeded by small 
yellowish berries, which will be ripe in August. This 
sort requires a dry soil and a warm situation. 

7. Hairy-leaved Daphne. The stalks are lig- 
neous, about two feet high, and send forth branches 
alternately from the sides. The leaves are spear-shaped, 
plane, . hairy on both sides, and grow on very short 
footstalks. The flowers have very narrow tubes, are 
small, and make no great show : They come out in 
June, and are not succeeded by ripe seeds in England. 
This shrub, in some situations, retains its leaves all 
winter in such beauty as to cause it to be ranked among 
the low-growing evergreens ; but as in "Others it is 
sometimes shattered with the first black winds, it is left 
to the Gardener whether to place this shrub among the 
Deciduous Trees or Evergreens. 

All these sorts are with some difficulty propagated 
and retained. They will by no means bear removing, 
ever; when seedlings ; and if ever this is attempted, not 
one in a hundred must be expected to grow. They 
are raised by seeds, which we receive from the places 
where they grow naturally ; and he who is desirous of 
having these plants, must manage them in the following . 
manner: Let a compost be prepared of these equal 
divisions ; one fourth part of lime rubbish ; one fourth 
part of drift or sea sand ; another of splinters of rocks, 
some broad and others smaller ; and the other part -of 
maiden earth, from a rich pasture. Let these be mixed 
all together, and filled into largish pots. In each qf 
these pots put a seed or two, about half an inch deep, 
in the finest of the mould. We receive the seeds in 
the spring ; so that there is little hope of their coming 
up until the spring following : Let, therefore, the pots 
be. set in the shade all the summer, and in the autumn 
removed into a warm situation, where they may enjoy 
every influence of the sun's rays all winter. In March 
let them be plunged into a moderate hotbed, and the 
plants will soon after appear. This bed will cause them 
to be strong plants by the autumn ; and when all dan- 
ger of frost is over, they may be uncovered wholly, and 
permitted to enjoy the open air. In the autumn, they 
should be removed into the greenhouse, or set under a 

Vol. II. I , 
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hotbed frame all wtnter ; and in spring they should b# 
placed where they are to continue^ moulding them up 
the height of the pots ; the pots being sufficiently brokea 
to make way for their roots^ as they shoot, and then 
left to Nature. The situation of the four tenderer sorts 
must be well sheltered, and if it be naturally rocky, 
sandy, and dry, it will be the better ; for in the places 
where they grow naturally, they strike into the crevices 
of rocks, and flourish where there is hardly any appear- 
ance of soil. 

This is one method of obtaining these shrubs. 
Another way is, by sowing the seeds in the places where 
they are to remain. The situation and nature of the 
soil should be as near that above described as possible ; 
and the mould should be made fine in some places, and' 
a seed or two sown in each. After this, pegs should 
be stuck down on each side of them, to direct to the 
places where they are sown. The exactest care must be 
observed, all summer, to pull up the weeds as often as 
they appear ; for if they are permitted to get strong, 
and have great roots, they will pull up the seeds with 
them. In the spring following, if the seeds are good^ 
the plants will appear. During the summer, they should 
be watered in dry weather ; and, for the first winter or 
two, should have some furze bushes pricked all round 
them, at a proper distance, which will break the keen 
edge of the frosty winds, and preser/e the young plants 
until they are strong enough to defend themselves. 

The Cneorua* and the Alpine Chamel^a are 
very hardy, and will grow in the c(rfdest situation ; but 
the other sorts should have a warm soil and a well 
sheltered site, or they will be subject to be destroyed in 
bad weather. 

8. The Spurge LAUREL,or Evergreen Daphne^ 
is a low shrub, seldom growing more than three or 
four feet high ; it sends out many branches from the 
bottom, and these are covered with a smooth light brown 
bark,' that is very thick. The bark on the younger 
branches is smooth and green ; and these are very 
closely garnished with leaves of a delightful strong 
lucid green colour. These leaves sit close to the 
branches, and are produced in such plenty, that they 
bave the appearance, at a small distance^ of clusters at 
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iKe einls bf the br^itiches^ The^ aire l^peaNshaped^ 
jshiniogy smooth, and thick; their edges are entire* 
Hanbuky extols this plant with a degree of enthtu 
^iasrn ; contintlingy *' and this is another excellent pro- 

1>erty of this tree, that it is thus possessed ofs such de^ 
ightful Ifsaves for its ornament. These leaves^ when 
growing under the dHp of trees^ spread open, and ex- 
hibit their green puke and untarnished^ ih its natural 
colotir.x iVhen planted singly in exposed places^ they- 
tiaturatly turh back with a kind of twist, and the natu- 
tal green of the leaf is often alloyed with a browinish 
tingew This shrub is also valuable oh account of its 
flowers ; not because they make any great show, but 
from their fragrance, and the time they appear 5 for it 
will be iti blow the beginning of January, and will 
continue so Until the middle or latter end of April 
before the flowers fall off; during which time they 
never fail to diffuse abroad their agreeable odours^ 
•which are refreshing and inoffensive. In the evenings 
especially, they are more than cortimonly liberal ; in* 
somtich that a few plants will often perfume the whole 
chd* of ft garden ; and when this happcns^ early, before 
ttiahy powers appear, the unskilful in flowers, per* 
ceiving'an uncommon 'fragrancy, are at once struck 
with surprise, and immediately begin enquiring front 
whence it can proceed. Neither are its odours confined 
to a'garden ohly ; but, when planted near windows^ 
they wljl enter parlours, and ascend even into bed- 
chambers, to the great comfort of the possessor, and 
surpriJte* of every fresh visitor. •* These flowers niatc 
but little show' ; for they are small, and of a greenish 
yellow. They are produced amongst the leaves from 
the sides* of the stalks in small clusters^ and will Often 
be so hid by them, as to be.urinoticed by any but t1i,e 
curious. They are succjeeded by oval berries, whfch 
are first green, and aftcrWards Black when ripe. These 
berries will be in such plenty as to be very ornamental' ; 
but .will soon be eaten up by the birds ; which Is ano* 
ther good property of this tree, as it invites the dif- 
ferent sorts of whistling birds to flock where it is 
planted in great plenty; 

This shrub is propagated by seeds, in, the same 
manner as the Common Mfzereon* The >seeds must bt 
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preserved from the birds by nets, until they arc ripe?* 
Soon after, they must be sown as is directed for tht 
Mezereon. They ^ will often be two years before they 
come up; during which time, and afterwards, they 
may have the same management as has been laid down 
for the Common Mezereon^ until they be finally set 
out, '* 

This shrub will grow in almost any soil or situation, 
but flourishes most under the shade and drip of taller 
plants, giving a peculiar chearfulness to the bottoms o£ 
{roves and clumps in winter. 
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LiNNSAN Class and Order, Polygamia JihecU f 
Some of the plants of^ this genus bear hermaphrodite 
and female flowers upon the same individual^ whilst 
others bear male flowers only ; each of which contains 
eight stamina. There arc five Species ; three of 
which are of late discovery : The other two are, 

1. Dio'spyr95 Lo'tus: The Indian Date Plum ; m 
very tall deciduous shrub r native of Africa and the Soutk 
of Europe. 

2. Dto'spyros Virginia! na: ThePiSHAMiNPLUM ; if 
very tall deciduous shrub ; native of Virginia, Carolina, 
and many parts of North America. 

1. The Indian Date Plum willarriveatthe height 
of more than twenty feet, and is an excellent tree Tor 
shade. . It aspires with an upright stem, and the young 
branches are covered with..^. smooth whitish bark. 
The youngest twigs stand alteri\ately on those of the 
preceeding year, and the buds for the ne^t year's shoot 
begin to swell soon after the fall of the leaf. The leave* 
aure of two colours ; their upper surface is of a delights 
ful green, and their lower ot a whitish c^st. They arc 
of an oblong figure, end in a point, and are in length 
about four inches^ and a half, and near two inches 
^oad. They are t)laced alternately on the branches. 
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and several 'strong veins run alternately from the mid- 
rib to the borders, which are entire. These leaves will 
be of a deep green, even when they fall off in the 
autumn. The flowers have little beauty to recommend 
them : they are pitcher-shaped, and grow, singly on 
short footstalks, on the sides of the branches : they 
are of a reddish colour, and are succeeded by largish 
black berries, which are eatable, like the medlar, 
when in a state of decay. 

2. The Pish AM IN Plum will not aspire to the 
height of the former species, though it will sometimes 
grow to near twenty feet. The branches of this tre« 
are whitish, smooth,- and produced in an irregular 
manner. The leaves are very large and beautful ; 
about five or six inches long, and three broad. Their 
upper surface is smooth, and both sides are of a beau- 
tiful green. They are of an oblong figure, end in a 
point, grow irregularly on the branches, and have 
several veins running from the midribs to the borders, 
which are entire. They fall off in the auturpn, at the 
coming on of the first frosts, when their colour will be 
that of a purplish red. The flowers, like those of the 
other sort, make no great appearance ; but are suc- 
ceeded by a fruit, which is eatable, when, like medlars, 
it is in a state of decay. 

Both these sorts are propagated from the seeds> 
which we receive from abroad, in the spring. The 
compost proper for their reception is maiden earth, 
from a rich pasture, dug up sward and all a year before, 
and three or four limes turned in order to rot the sward. 
This being made fine, a fourth part of drift ox sea 
sand should be. added ; and being all well mixed, the 
sec^ds should be sown in pots or boxes, three quarters 
of an inch deep. The pots should afterwards be placed 
in a shady place during the summer ; for the seeds rarely 
come up until the second spring ; and in the autumn 
they should be removed into a well sheltered j)lace, 
where they may enjoy the benefit of the sun all winter. 
In the spring the plants will come up ; and if they are 
assisted by plunging the pots into a moderate hotbed, it 
will make them shoot stronger ; though this is not ab- 
solutely necessary. All the summer they should stand 
in a shady place, where they may have free air ; and. 
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if the weather prove dry, they, should be watered every 
other evening. At the approach of winter, they should 
be removed into the greenhouse, or placed under A 
botbed frame, or some shelter ; and when all danger 
of frost is over, they must be put in the sarhe shady 
iituatiofi ^s in the former summer. In the winter also 
they should be hooped as before .; and ip spring may be 
planted ip the nursery ground. These plapts, Mrheiv 
they get tolerably strong, ^re very hardy \ thpu^ cveq 
then the ends of the branches are subject to be killed; sq 
that when they are seedlings, or very youqg, they wlltb^ 
in danger of being destroyed by the frosts, which ,ma)(esi 
the above-directed ca^e aqd projection necessary t^H \he^ 
fcave gained str^ngtbt 
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. LiNNEAN Class and Order, T^trandria MoM^yinia ^ 
Each flower contains four males and one female^ 
There are four Species ; two of which have b^cn in-« 
troduced into this country ; one of them requiring ^ 
jstove heat ; the other sufficiently hardy to bear the 
open air ; namely, 

Elaa'gnus jtngustjfo'fia ; The NarROW-leavrq 
El-«agnus, or the Oleaster, or the Wild Olive j 
^ tall deciduous shrulf; native of Bohemia, Spain, Syria^ 
9nd Cappadocia. - 

The Narrow-leaved EL^AQNUs,orthe Oleas* 
TER, will grow to be near twenty feet high. Whilst 
the leaves of most trees are possessed of a verdure, and 
occasion variety by the difference of greens they exhibits 
the leaves of the plant under consideration are white^ 
especially the under side, and stand upon white twigs. 
The branches are of a brown colour ; but the pre- 
ceding year's shoots are white and downy, the silvery 
leaves being placed irregularly upon them : These are of 
a spear-shaped figure, about two, and sometimes thre^ 
inches lon|[9 and three quarter^ of an inch broadj^ ao4 



are as soft as satin to the touch. Neither is summer 
the only time, the leaves afford us pleasure : They con- 
tinue on the tree great p^rt of the winter ; so that the 
effect they cause, when other trees are despoiled of their 
honours, may be easily conceived. The flowers appear 
in July, but make no figure s They are small, and come 
out at. the footstdks of the leaves ; their colour is 
white, and they are possessed of a strong scent. The 
fruit that succeeds them much resembles a small olive. 

This shrub has a Variety, with yellow flowers. 

The culture of both the sorts is very easy. They are 
rROPAGATBD by cuttings, which must be of the last 
summer's shoot. But in order to have them proper 
for the purpose, a suflicient number of trees must be 
fixed on, from which the family is to be encreased. 
They must be headed near the ground in the winter ; 
which will cause them to make strong shoots the suc- 
ceeding summer, and these shoots afford the cuttings. 
They should be taken off in the autumn, and cut into 
lengths of about a foot each, three parts of which 
should be set in the ground. TKey may be^ planted 
very close, and in the autumn following removed into 
the nursery, where they should be set a foot asunder, 
and two feet distant in the rows ; or, if there be ground 
enough, they may be planted thinner, and so will want 
xio removing until they be finally set out. The best 
soil for these cuttings is a rich garden mould, inclined 
to be moist, and lying in a shady place ; in such a soil 
and situation almost every cutting will grow. The 
tree itself is exceedingly hardy, and will afterwards 
fbpot vigorously, in almost any soil or station. 
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LiNKEAN Class and Or(ler, Dioecia Monadelphiat 
Male flower, containing seven stamina connected at tlie 
base, and female flowers containing two pistils, situated 
upon distinct plants. There are two Species , one of 
ihem of a hardy nature^ 
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E'pHEDRA D/j/tf'rA)^a; The Ephedra, or Shrubby 
Horse Tail; a sui-evergreen shrub ; native of rocky 
mountains, near the sea coast of Italy, Fi^rice, and 
Spain. 

The Ephedra will grow to three, four, five, or six 
feet high, according to- the nature of the soil in which 
it is placed ; for if it be a fat moist soil, it will arrive to 
double the height it will attain in that of a contrary 
nature, and will be more tree-like ; it will also have much 
larger leaves, and be mbre beautiful. The bark on the 
old stem is rough, and of a dark dirty colour. These 
stems or branches are few : but they have joints at ^hort 
intervals. Many of them are? protuberant, and send 
forth younger shoots and leaves in prodigious plenty, 
so as to cause 'the shrub to have a close bushy look. 
The older branches will have bark that is smooth, and 
of a brown, reddish, or yellowish colour ; whilst that 
on the younger shoots will be of a fine green. The 
larger branches are jointed and hollow, though they 
have sometimes in them a kind of reddish pith ; those 
send forth smaller, which are called the leaves. These 
leaves arc jointed, grow opposite by pairs; are alter- 
nately produced at every Joint in opposite directions, 
and will thus branch out in a singular and horse tail 
^ manner, in a suitable soil, to a great length. The 
leaves and shoots of this shrub being bruised in the 
winter, emit a very fetid disagreeable scent ; but in the 
spring when the juices begin to flow, they are possessed 
of a different* quality, emitting a fine odour, by many 
supposed or fancied to be like that of the pine apple ; 
and on account of this scent alone, in the spring, this 
tree is by many -much coveted and admired. The 
flower buds will appear in May opposite at the sides of 
the joints ; they grow by pairs, and by the middle of 
June will be in full blow, each standing on very short 
green footstalks. Male and female flowers will be 
found on difl^erent plants ; they are small, and of a 
yellow colour, and aflx>rd pleasure only to the nice 
.observer of the wonderful structure of the minute parts 
of the vegetable world. This shrub should always have 
a moist, fat soil ; and in those places it will appear more 
luxuriant and beautiful. It is very hardy, and, although 
it has been used to be -preserved in pots in greenhouses 
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will bear the ccld of our severest winters. In th« 
winter the leaves, or rather the young shoots or joints, 
are of a' dark, dusky gretfn ; but as the spring ap- 
proaches, that goes off, and a fine lively, chearful green 
i)Ossesses the whole plant. The old leaves fall off the 
latter end of April, or beginning of May ; at which 
time the tree will send forth young ones, and will con- 
tinue to do so until late in the autumn. 

This shrub is very easily propagated ; it will, in- 
deed, propagate itself in great plenty, especially if 
planted in a light, moist soil : so that where a quan- 
tity is wanted, some plants are to be procured for 
breeders ; and these being planted in good light earth, 
will soon 'Spread their roots^ and produce plenty of 
suckers^ which may be taken off, and planted in the 
nursery ground, to gain strength, for a year or tvyo ; 
or thgy may be immediately, especially the strongest 
plants, finally set out. As these shrubs naturally spawn, 
and produce suckers in great plenty, after they are 
planted out in the shrubery quarters, the spawn should 
be every year taken off, and the ground dug about the 
roots; otherwise they will not only appear rambling 
and irregular, but they will diminish the beauty.of th« 
mother plants, which will by no means appear to be 
luxuriant and healthy. 

This plant merits a place amongst evergreens, rather 
for the sake of variety,, or as a foil to fnore elegant 
species, than for any intrinsic beauty or elegance of its 
«wn. Miller says, it rarely flowers in gardens. 
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LinneAn Class and Order, Peritan^ria Monogynta : 
Each flower contains five males and one female. 
There ai:e four Species ; three of which are culti- 
vated in this coimtry ; one of them, however, requires 
a stove heat : The other two are, 

I. Euo'nvmus Europa'us : The Common or 
European Eugnymus, or the Spindle Tree; a 
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deciduous shrub / native of some parts of En^aad^ and 
of Europe in general. 

2. Euo'nymus Americclnus: The Evergreen or 
American Euonymus ; or the Evergreen Spin- 
dle ; an evergreen shrub : native of Virginia, Carolina^ 
find ofther parts of North America, 

I. The Common Euonymus, There areofthic 
species five Varieties ; 

The Deep Red-berried Narrow-leaved Spindle Tree, 
•»— rPale Red-berried Spindle Tree. 
—White-berried Narrow-leaved Spindle Tree. 
,«— BroadJeaved Spindle Tree. 
« Variegated Spindle Tree*. 

The l^ arrow-leaved Spindle Tree will grow to. be 
sixteen or eighteen feet high, will aspire with an upright 
^tem to a considerable height^ naturally forming itself 
into a regular head. The bark of the stem is oTa dark 
brown ; but that of the first and second year's shoots ia 
smooth, and of a fine green, the White-berried sort 
especially, which differs from the Red-berried in thia 
respect, as the shoots of that are browner. The leavea 
are spear-shaped, of a fine deep . green colour^ about 
three inches long, and an inch and a half broad, very 
slightly serrated, and placed nearly opposite on th^ 
branches. The flowers have little beauty to recom-r 
mend them ; They are small, and of a greenish colourj^ 
produced in small bunches from the sides of the 
branches, the latter end of May, the bunches hanging 
on long footstalks ; and are succeeded by fruit, which 
constitutes the greatest beauty of these plants. The 
seeds are of a delightful scarlet ; four are contained in 
each vessel ; and these opening, expose them to view all 
over the head of the plant, some just peeping out of 
their cells, others quite out, and sticking to the edge ^ 
and these vessels being in bunches on long penduient 
footstalks, have a look which is singularly beautiful^ 
The seed vessels , of the first-mentioned sort are of the 
same deep scarlet with the seeds ; those of the second, 

* MiLLEfi makes the two last distinct Species; butHANBURT 
lays, " I have raised thousands of them for sale ^ihere being hardly 
any shrub more called for), and ever found the seeds of the Broach, 
leaved Spindle Tree to come up the Common Narrow-leave^ 
«ort." 
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of a paler red ; those of the third ate white, which, 
together with the twigs of the latter being of a lighter 
green, constitute the only difference between these sorts ; 
lor the seeds themselves of all the sorts are of a deep 

scarlet. 

The Broad-kaved Spindle Tree Is a Variety of the Com«i. 
mon Spindle Tree, though it will grow to a greater 
height than either of the other sorts. It will arrive 
^t near five and twenty feet high ; and the branches 
^re fewer, and the leaves broader. The young shoots 
are smooth, of a purplish colour ; and the buds at the 
ends of them, by the end of October, will begin to be 
swelled, and be near an inch long, preparing for the 
next year's shoot. The leaves are nfiuch larger thaii 
those of the other sorts, being, on a thriving plant, near 
five inches long and two broad, Their figure is like 
the other> though rather inclined to an oblong oval : 
Some are most slightly serrated, of a light green, stand 
opposite by pairs, and fall off much sooner in the 
autumn, bfefore which their colour will be red. Th^ 
flowers make an inconsiderable figure, though they arc 
rather larger than the other sorts \ The seeds that suc-^ 
peed them with their vessels also are proportionably 
larger ; andf many of the common footstalks to each 
bunch will be four inches, which causes a more nohXt 
look in the autumn ; though the others are equally 
pleasing, as the flowers are produced on the Narrow- 
leaved sorts in great plenty ; Add to this, the berries 
of the Broad will fall off long before the others. 

The wood of the Common Spindle Tree is spoken 
pf by Miller an4 Han bury as being very valuably. 
The musical instrutnent leakers, say they, use it for 
Jceys of organs, and other purposes. Toothpicks, 
skewers, and spindles of the best kind are also made 
from this wood ; hence Spindle Tree* 

There is but one good method of propagating the 
Common Spindle Tree, and that is by seeds ; though 
it may easily be done by layers or cuttings ; for if the 
young shoots be laid in the ground in the autumn, 
thev will hav^ struck root by the autumn following ; 
and if cuttings are planted in the autumn in a moist rich 
earth, that is shaded, many of them will groW ; but 

l^^ber of these methods will produce such fine upright 
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plants, or that will grow to such a height as those 
raised from seeds, though they will be every whft as 
prolific of flowers and fruit. Whoever has not the 
convenience of procuring the seed?,, let him improve 
these hints,* if he has got a plant or two, which will 
be sufficient for his purpose: Whoever can get the 
seeds, had better never attempt those arts.' The seeds 
should be sown in the autumn, soon after they arc ripe. 
They will thrive in almost any soil or situation, if it 
be made fine, and clear of the roots of all weeds, &c. 
though if it be a fine garden mould, it will be the 
better. They should be sown three fourths of an inch 
deep. It seldom happens that more than a few odd 
plants come up the first spring ; the beds must, there- 
fore, remain untouched until the spring twelvemonth 
after sowing ; only constant weeding must be observed. 
At that time the plants will. come up very thick, and 
all the summer they must be weeded. In this seed bed 
they may sStand two years, and be then planted ouf in 
the nursery, where they may rcnjain, with no other 
care than weeding and digging between the rows in 
winter, until they are finally planted out. ^ 

The Broad-leaved sort will take very well by budding 
it on the Common. The stocks for this purpose 
should be planted out when they are one year's seed- 
lings, and by the summer twelvemonth after they will 
be fit for working ; so that whoever has young plants 
of the Common sort, and only one of the other, may 
encrease his number this way. 

2. The Evergreen Euonymus. Besides the 
genuine species, there is a Variety of the Americanusy 
having its leaves beautifully striped with yellow. 
These sorts grow to the height ot about seven feet. 
The branches are slender, covered with a smooth 
green bark, and grow opposite by pairs at the joints. 
The leaves also grow opposite, are spear-shaped, and 
have a strong midrib running their whole length. 
The upper surface is of a fine strong green colour, but 
their under is paler. They are smooth, are lightly 
indented, acutely pointed, and justly entitle this ^hrub 
to be called a fine evergreen. The flowers are pro- 
duced in July, from the sides and ends of the branches, 
in small bunches. They make no great show ; but 
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they will be succeeded by rough, warted, red, five- 
-cornered capsules, containing the seeds. 

This species is to be propagated in the same 
manner as the other sorts, i. The best way is from 
seeds, which we receive from Virginia. These' will 
be two, and sometimes three years before they appear ; 
so that a person should not be too hasty in disturbing 
the beds; and after this precaution, what has been 
already said relating to the management of raising 4he 
common Sorts of Spindle Trees from seeds, must con- 
stantly be observed in this species. 2. By layers also, 
and cuttings, it may be encreased ; but when the latter 
way is to be practised, it will be proper to plant each 
cutting separately in a small pot, and plunge them into 
a bark bed^ otherwise it is very seldoni that they wHl 
grow. After they have taken root, the pots may be 
set in the natural mould up to the rims for about two 
years ; then the plants should be turned out into thik 
places where they are to remain, and they will be sure 
•f growing. 
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LiNNEAN Class and Order, Monoecla Polyatidria < 
Male flowers and female Howers upon the same plant ; 
the Males containing about twelve stamina, and the 
females three pistils each : There are three Species : 

1. Fdgus SylvJtica : The Beech ; ^ well known tall 
deciduous tree ; common in England and most parts of 
Europe, also in Canada. 

2. Fa'gusCastafnea: TheCHESNUT,ortheSPANlSH 
•r Sweet Chesnut; a tall deciduous tree ; natural to 
the mountainous parts of the South of Europe. 

3. Fa'gus Pumila: The, Dwarf Chesnut, or 
the Chinquepin; a deciduoiis shrub ; native of North 
America. 

I. The Beech. In stateliness, and grandeur of 
•wtlinc, the Beech' vjes with the Oak, Its foliage is 
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peculiarly soft and pleasing to the eye ; its hrzhchei Sfi 
numerous and spreading ; and its stem waxes to a great 
size. The bark of the Beedh is remarkably smooth^ 
and of a silvery cast ; this^ added to the splendor and 
smoothness of its foliage, gives a striking neatness and 
delicacy to its eenerar appearance. The Beech there- 
fore standing smgly, and suffered to form its own 
natural head, is highly ornamental ; and its leaves vary- 
ing their hue as the autumn approaches, renders it in 
this point of view still more desirable. In point of 
actual Use the Beech follows next to the Oak and the 
Ash : it is almost as necessary to the cabinet makers and 
turners (especially about the Metropolis), as ^the Oak 
is to the snip builder, or the Ash to the plough and 
cart Wright. Evelyn nevertheless condemns it in, 
pointed and general terms ; because ** where it lies dry^ 
or vet and dry, 4t is exceedingly obnoxious to the 
worm :" He adds, however, ** but being put ten dayi 
in watej-, it will exceedingly resist the worm." The 
natural soil and situation of the Beech is upon dry, 
chalky, or limestone heights : It grows to a great size 
upon the hills of Surry and Kent ; as also upon the 
declivities of the Cotswold and Stroudwater hills of 
Gloucestershire, and. flourishes exceedingly upon the 
bleak banks of the Wye, in Hereford and Monmouth 
shires, where it is mui:h used in making charcoal. In 
situations like those, and where it is not already pre- 
valent, the Beech, whether as a timber tree or as an Un* 
derwood, is an object worthy the planter's attention. 
The Beech also thrives abundantly on the thin-soiled 
^latestone hills of Devonshire, and not less among the 

{granite rocks of the Highlands of Scotland. It has 
ately been discovered, that the wood of the Beech is 
very durable in water. 

- Themethod of PROPAGATING the Beech is from seeds. 
Evelyn is brief upon this head. For woods, he says, 
the Beech must be governed as the Oak : — In nurseries, 
as the Ash ; sowing the masts ** in autumn, or later, 
cycn after January, or rather nearer the spring, to pre- 
serve them from vermin, which are very great devourers 
of them. But they are likewise to be planted of young 
Kcdlings to be drawn out of the places where the fruit- 
ful trees abound.*' MiLL£R says, the season for sowing 
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the masts ** Is any time from October to February, 
only observing to secure the seeds from vermin whea 
early sowed, which if carefully done, the sooner they 
arc sown the better, after they are fully ripe." Han« 
BURY orders a sufficient quantity of masts to be gathered 
about the middle of September, when they begin to 
fall : These are to be " spread upon a mat in an airy 
place six days to dry ; and after that you may either 
proceed to sow them immediately, or you may put them 
up in bags in order to sow them nearer the spring ; 
-which method I would rather advise, as they will keep 
very well, and there will be less danger of having them 
destroyed by mice or other vermin, by which kinds of 
animals they arc greatly relished." They must be sown 
in beds properly prepared (as directed under the article 
Propagation from Seed, in the Introductory Part 
of this Work) about an inch deep. In the first spring 
many of the young plants will appear, v^hilst others will 
not come up till the spring following. Having stood 
two years in the seminary, they should be removed to 
the nursery, where they may remain till wanted. More 
is said of the Beech under Woodlands. 

2. The Chesnut. This is a tree of the first mag* 
nitude ; growing to a great height, and swelling to an 
immense size. Mr. Brydone, in 'a Tour through Sicily 
and Malta, measured the ruins of a celebrated Chesnut^ 
called Castagno de Cento Cavalliy standing at the foot of 
Mount Etna, and made it ** two hundred and four feet 
round !" The largest we know of in this country stands 
at Tortworth, near Berkeley in Gloucestershire. Sir 
Robert Atkins, in his History of Gloucestershire, says, 
** By tradition this tree was growing in King John's 
reign ; and Mr. Marsham calculates it to be *^ not 
less than eleven hundred years old." Sir Robert makes 
it nineteien yards, and Mr. Marsham forty-six feet six 
inches in circumference. With great deference how- 
ever to the authority and veracity of these gentlemen^ 
we have every reason to believe that what is called the 
Tortworth Chesnut is not one, but two trees : sup- 
posing them to be only one, its dimensions are by no 
means equal to what are given above. We have the 
highest opinion of Mr. Marsham's ingenuousness and 
accuracy: ^d fortunately, in this case, he ha& fur* 
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Dished us with a proof of his candour, in saying, ** As 
I took tne measure in a heavy rain, and did not measure, 
the string till after I returned to the inn, I cannot so 
well answer for this as the other measures." We will 
venture to add, that had the day been fine, and Mr. 
Marsham had viewed ihefi^ld side as well as the garden 
side of this venerable ruin ; had he climbed upon, the 
wall, and seen the gable of the old building, adjoini^ng, 
cJasped -in between the two stems ; and had further 
ascended to the top of the old stump, which is not more 
than twelve feet high, and, looking down its hoUow- 
ness, seen its cavity tending not to the centre of the 
congerie^y but to the centre of the old Tree^ we are con- 
vinced he would not have suffered so inaccurate an 
account to have been published with his signature, as 
that which appears in page 81 of the First Volume of 
Papers of the Bath Agriculture Society. The leaves 
of the Chesnut are long, somewhat large, strongly 
marked by the nerves, and of a dark and spmewhat 
glossy appearance, in suitimer ; but, in autumn, change 
to a yellow hue. In open uncrouded situations, -the 
Chesnut throws out large spreading arms, forming a 
magnificent strongly- featured outline \ whilst in a close 
planted grove the stem will shoot up clean and straight 
as an arrow to a great height. 

As an Ornamentaly the Chesnut, though unequal to 
the Oak, the Beech, and the Esculus, has a degree of 
greatness belonging to it which recommends it strongly 
to the gardener's attention. Its Uses have been highly 
extolled ; and it may deserve a considerable share of the 

g raise which has been given it. As a substitute for the 
>ak, it is preferable to the Elm : For door jambs, win- 
dow frames, and some other purposes of the house 
carpenter, it is nearly equal to Oak itself ; but it is 
liable to be shakey^ and thjye is a deceitful brittleness in 
it which renders it unsafe to be used as beams, or in 
any other situation where an uncertain load is required 
to be borne. It is universally allowed to be excellent 
for liquor casks ; as not being liable to shrink, nor to 
change the colour of the liquor it contains : it is also 
strongly recommended as an underwood for hop poles, 
stakes, &c. Its truit too is valuable, not only for swine 
and deer, but as a human food : Bread is said to have 
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been madd df it. Upofi' the whole," tfie'"'Ghesput, 
whether in the light of ornament or use, is utidoubtiedly 
an object of the planter's liotice. 

Wnile young and in full growth, the Chesnut affords 
wood of a very superior quality, for many purposes. Its 
shakeyness and brittleness of texture arisie, in some 
measure, from its being suffered to stand too long. For 
hop poles no wood is equal to it : for gate posts or any 
work where it is proper that timber should be placed 
in contact with the ground, the wood of the Chesnut 
is found preferable to any other, except those of the 
Yew and the Larch. 

The PROPAGATION of the Chesriit is chiefly from 
•eeds : Evelyn says, " Let the nuts be first spread to 
sweat, then cover them in sand ; a month keing past, 
plunge them.in water, and reject the swimmers ; being 
dried for thirty days more, sand them again; and to the 
water ordeal as before. Being thus treated Imtil the 
beginning of spring, or in November, set them as you 
would do Beans ; and, as some practise it, drenched for 
a night or more in new milk ; but with half this' pre- 
paration they need only to be put into the holes with 
the point upmost, as you plant tulips." — " If you de- 
sign to set them in winter or autumn, I counsel you to 
inter them in their husks, which being every way 
armed, are a good protection against the mousey and a 
providential integument." — " Being come Hip, * they 
thrive best unremoved, making a great stand for at 
least two years upon every transplanting ; yet if needs 
you must alter their station, let it be done about No- 
vember," — Thus far Evelyn. Miller cautions us 
against purchasing foreign nuts that have been kiln 
dried, which, he says, is generally done to prevent their 
sprouting in their passage ; therefore, he adds, ** if they 
cannot be procured fresh from the tree, it will be much 
better to use those of the growth of England, which 
are full as good to sow for timber or beauty as any of 
the foreign nuts, though their fruit is much smaller." 
He also recommends preserving them in sand, and 
proving them in water. In setting these seeds or nuts, 
he says, " The best way is to make a drill with a hoe 
(as is commonly practiced for kidney beans) about 
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four inches deep, in "which you should place the mits, 
at about four inches distance, with their eye uppermost : 
then draw the earth over them with a rake, and make 
a second drill at about a foot distance from the former, 
proceeding ais before, allowing three or four rows in 
each bed.** — " In April** (he does not mention the 
time of sowing) ** these nuts will appear above ground $ 
you must therefore observe to keep them clear from 
weeds, especially while young : in these beds they may 
remain for two years, when you should remove them, 
into a nursery at a wider distance* The best time for 
transplanting these trees is either in October, or the 
latter end of February, but October is the best season : 
the distance these should have in the nursery is three 
feet row from row, and one foot in the rows. If 
these trees have a downright tap root, it should be 
cut off, especially if they are intended to be removed 
again ; tnis -will ^occasion their putting out lateral 
shoots, and render them less subject to miscarry when 
they are removed for good. The tinae generally al- 
lowed them in the nursery is three or four years, 
according to their growth, but the younger {hey 
are transplanted the better they will succeed. Young 
trees of this sort are very apt to have crooked stems ; 
but when they are transplanted out and have room 
to grow, as they encrease in bulk they will grow more 
upright, and their stems will become straight, as I 
have frequently observed where there have been, 
great plantations.** — Han bury follows Mille)^ al- 
most literally ; except that he mentions ^February a& 
the time of sowing ; and recommends that the young 
plants, a year after they have been planted in the 
nureery, he cut down to within an inch of the ground ; 
vrhich, he says, << will cause them to shoot vigorously 
with one strong and straight stem.** There is one 
material objection against sowing Chesnuts in "drillst 
which are well known to serve as guides or con« 
ductors. to the field mouse, who will run from one 
ciki to the other of a drill without letting a single 
out escape her; we rather recommend setting them 
with a dibble, either promiscuously or a quincunx, at 
about fix inches distance. 
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EvsLYN savs, that coppices pf Chesnuts may be 
thickened by layering the tender young shoots; but 
adds, that *^ such as spring from the nuts and marrons 
are best of all.'* There is a striped-leaved variegation 
-which is continued by budding ; and the French are 
said to graft Chesnuts fur their fruit; but Millbx 
says, such grafted trees are unfit for timber. 

The Chesnut will thrive upon almost any "soil 
which lies out of the water's way ; but disafFects wet 
moory land*. See more of this tree under Wood- 
lands. 

3. The Dwarf Chisnut grows to about eight 
or ten feet high. The stem is of a brown colour, 
and divides into several branches near the the top. The 
leaves are of an oval, spear-shaped figure, acutely 
serrated, with a hoary cast on their under side. The 
flowers come out in the spring, in slender knotted 
catkins : They are of a greenish yellow colour, and are 
very seldom succeeded by ripe seeds in England. This 
tree is hardy, and thrives best in a moist soil and shady 
stituation. 

The method of propaoatino the Dwarf Chesnut 
is from seeds, which we receive from America. These 
should be planted in drills, as soon as they arrive, in 
a moistish bed of rich garden mould. If the seeds 
are good, they will come up pretty soon in the springs 
After they appear, they will require no trouble, except 
keeping them clean from Weeds, and watering them 
in dry weather. They may stand in the seed bed two 
years, and be afterwards planted in the nursery ground 
at a foot asunder and two feet distance in the rows ; 
and here when they are got strong plants, they will be 
fit for any purpose. 

* The Chesnut flourishes in the Vallies of the Highlands : 
particularly at Taymouth and Dunkeld. It seems to dislike stiff 
c^d land. 
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occupiers of land, and, indeed, for the community at 
large, if a severe penalty was laid upon planting it in 
any other situation. To enumerate the Uses of the Ash 
\?ould require a separate volume: in this point of view 
it undoubtedly stands next to the Oak. The Farmer 
would find it difficult to carry on his business without. 
It : and indeed, the cooper and the coaehmaker would 
be equally at a loss with the wheelwright, should a 
iicarcity of Ash take place ; and we know of no species 
of timber «o likely to be worn out in this country as 
the Ash. The just complaints of the Husbandman are 
expelling it very properly from our hedges \ and we arc 
concerned to see, amongst the numerous plantations 
which have of late years been made, so few of this 
■necessary tree : it is therefore more than probable that 
no tree will pay better for planting ; not, however, in 
single trees and hedge-rows, but in close plantations, 
in the manner which is pointed out under Wood- 

XANDS. 

The method of propagating the Ash is from 
seeds; which are peculiarly prone to vegetation, and 
frequently catch under or near the tree they are pro- 
duced u^n, from whence tolerable plants may some- 
times be collected ; but in general they are either cropt 
i)y cattle, or are drawn up slender and ill rooted, and 
^dom make so good plants as those raised by the gar- 
dener's assistance in a prepared seed bed. Evelym 
directs us to gather the keys from a young thriving tree 
in October or November, and having laid them to dry, 
sow them " any time betwixt then and Christmas; but 
not altogether so deep as your former masts** (meaning 
those of Beech, Hornbeam, &c.). " Thus they do in 
Spain, from whence it were good to procure some of 
the keys from their best trees.*' He recommends the 
young plants' standing two years in the seminary, and 
cautions us, in removing them into the nursery, ** not 
to cut their head at all, which being young is pithy, 
nor by an means the fibrous part of the roots ; only that 
downright or tap root, which gives our husbandmen 
so much trouble in drawing, is to be totally abated ; 
but this work ought to be in the increase of October or 
November, and not in the spring. We are, as I told 
you, willing to spare his head rather than the side 
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branches (which whilst young may be cut close), be* 
cause being yet young, it is but of a spungy substance ; 
but being once nxedi you may cut him as close to the 
earth as you please ; it will cause him to shoot prodigi- 
ously, so as in a few years to be fit for pike staves.*'— 
^' Young ashes are sometimes in winter frost-burnt, 
black as coals ; and then to use the knife is seasonable, ' 
though they do commonly recover of themselves 
slowly." He adds,^* You may accelerate their spring- 
ing by laying the keys in sandi and some moist earth, 
stratum super stratum ;" but does not say that this pre* 
paration will $ause them to uegetate the first spnng. 
Miller says, '* the seeds- sHou^d be sown as soon as 
they are ripe, and then the plants will come up the fol- 
lowing spring ; but if the seeds be kept out of the ground 
till spring, the plants will not come up till the year 
after." — ** If they make good progress in the seed bed, 
(he says) they will be fit to transplant by the following 

autumn," *' as soon as their leaves begin to fall/* 

Great care (he says) is necessary in taking them up : 
they should not be drawn, but taken up with a spade x 
clearing the while bed at once, placing the la^er 
together in rows, and the smaller by themselves* ** The 
rows should be three feet asunder, and the plants a foot 
and a half distance in the rows : in this nursery they 
may remain two years, by which time they will be 
strong enough to plant where they are to remain ; for 
the younger they are planted the larger they will grow.'* 

Han BURY is very deficient upon the subject of 

raising Ashes in the nursery way : he does not even tell 
us the depth at which the keys are to be sown ; nor, 
except in general terms, when they are to be sown ; 

namely, " soon after they are gathered." We beg 

leave, however, to differ from these three great autho- 
rities.. Instead of sowing the keys in autumn, presently 
after they arc gathered, we venture to recommend their 
being sown in the spring, in the first favourable oppor- 
tunity in f cbruary or March ; for being sown in autumn 
some few may, and in general will, vegetate the first 
spring, whilst much the greatest part will lie in the 
ground until the spring following z the few that come 
up will be an incumbrance upon the beds, and will 
mdcr the expence of clearing them the first summer 
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unnecessarily great ; whereas, on the contraiy, if the 
90wing be deferred until spring, the hoe and ralce will 
have me range over the beds, and the ejcpence of clean- 
ing them the first summer will be comparatively trifling. 
Itthe keys b^ well cured by spreading them thin in an 
airy place, and keeping them turned for a few days after 
gathering, they may he kept in a heap (moving them 
now and then} until spring,^ with safety. The depth 
proper for sowing Ashen keys is irom one inch to an 
inch and a half or two inches, kceording to the stiffness 
or the lightness of the soil of the seed l^d. If they be 
sown too deep in a dose^textured soil, they will be apt 
to be smothered; and if too shallow in a porous one^ 
the drought has too much power over them, and they 
>re liable to be.disturbed by the hoe and rake in clearing 
them the first summer after sowing. Upon the approach 
of the second spring, the s\irface of the beds snould be 
made as light and pulverous as possible, in order to 
give to the embryo plants a free admission of air, and 
to fKilitate their rising : if part of the stale mould be 
raked off, and a little fresh earth be sifted over in its 
Jtead, it will add considerable vigour to the young 
plants ;' which may be removed into the nursery when 
ever the croudedness of the beds, the strength of the 
plants, or the conveniency of the planter, may render 
It requisite. For raising groves ot Ash see Wood- 
lands. 

There are three Variitiis of the Common Ash : The 
SiheK'^striped : the Gold-striped ; and the Tellow-colound 
Ash. These FarietUs may be continued by budding. 

Evelyn tells us, ** that Ash may be propagated from 
a bough slipt off with some of the old wood, a little 
before the bud swells, but with difficulty by layers. 

The Ash will thrive in almost any soil ; but delights 
most in a moist situation, $9 that it stand above the 
level of stagnant water ; in marshes, half-drained bo&;s, 
and by the sides of rivers, it flourishes extraordinarily^ 
outgrowing even many of the aquatics themselves. 

a. The Flowexing Ash. Of this species there are 
two kinds or f^arieties : The l^irginia Flowering Asbs"^ 
and the Dwarf Ash of Theophrastus. 

The l^trginia Flowering Ash when jn blow is inferior 
in beauty to few of our flowering trees. It will grow 
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to nefur tbirty feet in height. The branches of this sort, 
in the-winter, have nearly the same appearance with the 
Common v only tjiey are, ^specially the youngest, more 
inclined to a black cast: 7E:he buds also, which will 
begin; tq swell in the autun\n, ^ire. of that hue. The 
branches will not burnt when green, so well as those of 
th^ Common Ash. The leaves are of a fine green, 
smooth, sejrrated, and consisit of about three or four pair 
of foltofes^ placed ^|good way asunder along the mid- 
rib;, and they are usually terminated by an odd one* 
The midrib is long, bi|t not straight ; swelling where 
the le^Vje3, which fall off early in the autumn, come out. 
The. flower-^ are white, produced in May, in large 
bunches, at the ends of the branches. Hai^bury says, 
*^ Lhave bad.this tree, the second year from the bud, 
produce, on the leading shoqt, a tuft of flowers; and 
although this is not common, yet, when it gets to be 
about ten feet high, almost every twig will be termi- 
nated with them. The flowers exhibit themselves not 
in a gaudy dress, but in a loose easy manner, all over 
the tr.ee, which, together with the green leaves peeping 
from amongst this white bloom, makes the appearance 
extremely pleasing. I have never yet known the flowen 
to be succeeded by seeds.*' 

Dwarf Ash of Theophrastus is, as the name imports, 
a low, tree for the Ash tribe; about fourteen or fifteen 
feet is the height it generally aspires to. The branches 
are smooth, and of a darkish green. The leaves are 
pinnated, of a dark green, and serrated on the edges, 
but proportionably smaller than those of the Common 
Ash. The flowers of this sort make no show, though 
they are possessed of the petals necessary to complete a 
flower, which are denied the Common Ash. 

3. American Ash. The Varieties of this species 
are. Manna Ash, H'hite Ash, Red Ash, Black Ash, and 
New^discovered Ash. 

Manna Ash will grow to about twenty feet high. It 
will sometimes shoot eight feet the first year from the 
bud, thougtifit seldom shoots more than two feet in a 
summdr werwards. The bark of the young shoots is 
smooth, of a brownish green, and has a few grayish 
spots. The leaves are composed of four or five pair of 
foliolcs/placbd on a stfaight midrib ; they: arc ot a finii 
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pleasant green, and mere acutely and deeply serrated 
than any of the other sorts. The flowers make no 
show: They are partly' the colour of those of the 
Common Ash, and are produced, like them, early in 
the spring, before the leaves appear. 

White Ash is so called from the whitish colour of the 
young br^inches in winter. They are spotted all over 
with many' white spots, which makes their colour that 
of a lightish gray. This sort will arrive to about 
thirty fee^ high •, and the branches are strong, and pro- 
duced in an irregular manner. The folioles which 
compose thia leaves- are of alight green, and obtusely 
sawed on the. edges : they seldom consist of more thaii 
three pair, with the usual odd one, which has a long 
point ; gnd these are placed far asunder, on the midrib. 
These leaves fall off early in the autumn^ when they ar« 
of a light colour : This together with the gray branches 
make the tree have a whitish look. The flowers arc 
produced in the spring, and make no show. This sort 
is comntonly called the New-England Ash. 

-Red Ash. The Red Ash is a stronger shooting tree 
than any of the former, the Common Ash excepted. 
The branches, which are fewer, are smooth, and the 
young shoots are of a reddish colour in the autumn. 
The leaves of this sort make the most noble figure of 
any of the others ; for although they are seldom com- 
posed of more than th^ee pair of folioles, beside; the 
odd one, yet these are exceedingly large, especially the 
odd one, which will be sometimes six inches long, and 
three and a half broad. The pair next it, also, will be 
fine and large; though they diminish in size as they 
get nearer the base of the footstalk. These folioles are 
distinctly sawed on their 6dges, aiie of a fine light-green 
during the summer, and in the autumn die to a red 
colour; from which circumstance, together with that 
of their red twigs, this sort takes the denomination of 
the Red Ash. It has its seeds very broad, and is com- 
monly called the Carolina Ash. 

Black Ash we receive from abroad by that name; 
though it is difficult to see the propriety of its being so 
called. The colour of the shoots is nearly like that of 
the White Ash ; but they shoot stronger, and promise 
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to form a larger tree. The leaves are large, and ribbed 
underneath ; of a very dark green, and die to a still 
darker in the autumn. The folioles are not $o large as 
those of the Red sort, but they quit the tree about the 
sanie time. The keys are very broad, and, when we 
receive them, of a blackish colour. 
^ " Niw^discovend Ash I received from Pennsylvania, 
where it was discovered growing in the woods near 
Philadelphia. The keys are very small and flat, and 
come up in a fortnight after being sown. . The youn^ 
shoojts of this sor^ are covered with the same kind <^ 
bark as the White Ash, and the leaves nearly resem1>le 
those of the Black Ash, though they are not quite se 
large." Hanbury. 

All thesorts of foreign Ashes are easily PRdPAOATED. 
I. By seeds, if they can be procured from abroad. We 
often have them in February; and if they ate. sown 
directly^ they will sometimes come up the beginning of 
May, though they generally lie, or at least the greatest 
part of them, until the spring following. The beds 
may be made in any part of the garden ; and almost 
any sort of garden mould, made fine, will do for the 
purpose. After the seeds are sown, they will want no 
other care than weeding, until the plants are a year or 
two old in the seed bed, when they may be taken up, 
and planted in the nursery, at, the usual distance of a 
foot asunder j and two feet in the rows, whiclv will be 
sufficient for them until they are finally taken up. 
%. Budding is another good method of propagating 
these trees ; so that those who have not the convenience 
of a correspondence in the countries where they grow 
naturally, should procure a plant or two of a sort, and 
raise young Ashes of the Conunon sort for stocks. 
These slocks should be planted out in the nursery, a 
foot asunder, and two feet distant in the rows. When 
they are one year old, and grown to be about the thick- 
ness of a bean straw, they will be of a proper size for 
working. A little after Midsummer is the time for the 
operation ; and care must be observed not to bind the 
eye too tight,. They need not be unloosed before the 
latter end of September. In March, the head of the 
stock should be t;aken off, a little above the eye; and by 
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the end of the summer following, if the land be good, 
they will have made surprising strong shoots, many of 
them six feet or mpre. 



GENISTA. 



LiNNBAN Class and Order, Diadelphia Decandria: 
Each flower contains ten males and one female ; the 
males standing in two divisions: There are fourteen 
Spbcies ; seven of which come under our notice : 

I GiNi'sTA Tridenta'ta: The Portugal B&oom; 
m deciduous shrub t native of Portugal and Spain. 

a. Geni'sta Tincto'ria: The Dyer's Broom, or 
Woodwaxen; a low deciduous shrub ; native of Eng- 
land and Germany. 

3..Geni'sta Pilo'sa : The Branching Broom; a 
deciduous shrub ; native of Hungary, Germany, and 
France. 

4« Geni'sta An^Uca: The Dwarf English 
Broom^ or Petty Whin ; a decidudus shrub; natural 
to mcMst, heathy grounds in several parts of England. 

5. Grni^sta Gemufnica: The trickly German 
Broom ; a low deciduous shrub ; native of Germany. 

^. Geni'sta Hispcfnica: The PricklY Spanish 
Broom; a deciduous shrub; native of Spain and France. 

7. Gen'ista Cdndicans: The Italian Broom, or 
The Cytisus op Montpelier ; a low deciduous 
jhrub ; native of Italy and about Montpelier In France, 

%* For another Class of Brooms, see Spartium. 

I. The Portugal Broom is one of the larger 
growers : It will arrive to be five or six feet high : the 
branches are very slender, tough, and for the most part 
three-cornered and jointed. The leaves end in three 
points, and are small ; though some of them will be 
produced by threes, in such a manner as to be entirely 
trifoliate leaves; whilst others agiain are often found 
single. By the beginning of May, this shrub will be in 
blow. The>flowers, which are yellow and of the butterfly 
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are at a rembte distance from sudh places, as it has 
many natural beauties to recomn^end it? It is a low 
plant, seldom growing to be more than two feet high ; 
on which account no garden is so small but it may* be 
there planted, if the commonness of it be no objection 
to the owner. This shrub has some single, long spines, 
though the flower branches are entirely free from them. 
The leaves, like the shrub, are proportionally* small, 
of a lancerfated figure, and grow alternately on the 
branches. The flowers, which are of a fine yellow, are 
produced the 4)eginning of May in clusters, at the ends 
' of thebtwthei ;' and are succeeded by thick short pods, 
in which the seeds are contained/ ^ 

5. GermanPrickly Broom will grow to be about 
a yai-d high. This shrub is armed with many com- 
pound spines ; the branches are slender and numerous, 
though those that produce the flowers are entirely free 
from spines. The leaves of this sort, also, are small, 
and of a lanceolate figure, and grow alternately on the 
branches. The flowers are produced in plenty at the 
ends of the branches, in June : They are of the colour 
and figure of the others, and are succeeded by pods, in 
which the seeds are contained. 

6. Prickly Spanish Broom will grow to be five 
or six feet high. This shrub is possessesed of many com- 
pound spines ; though the branches that produce the 
flowers are entirely free froni them. The leaves are 
exceedingly narrow, many of them being no wider than 
a thread, but very hairy. The flowers are yellow, pro- 
duced in May, in clusters, at the ends of the branches; 
and are succeeded by hairy compressed pods, in which 
the seeds are contained. 

7. Italian Broom rises, with an erect, shrubby, 
branching, striated stalk, to the height of about a yard. 
The leaves are trifoliate, oval, and hairy underneath. 
The flowers come out on leafy footstalks, from th© 
sides of the branches :, They are of a bright yellow 
-colour, appear ia June, and are succeeded by hairy pods 

containing ripe seeds, in September. 

. The best way of propagating all these sorts is by 
seed^s ; and if these are sown soon after they are ripe, 
they will come up earlier in the spring, and make better 
plants by the autumn. They should only staud oae 
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year in the seed bed before they are transplanted. 
They should be taken up in the spring, and planted 
out finally, in ground properly prepared for such small 
plants; for the less they are removed, so much the faster 
will they thrive ; as they naturally grow with long strong 
stringy roots, that do not love to be disturbed ; on 
which account, if places in the jplantations were to be 
marked out, the mould made fine, a few seeds of the 
different sorts sown, and sticks set as guides to prevent 
their being hoed or dug up ; plants that have been thus 
raised, without removing, will shoot strodger» and 
flower better, than ^ny that have been brou^t from 
the seed bed or nursery. After thev are come up, if 
there be too many in a place, the weakest may be drawn 
out, and only two or three of the strongest left^ whidi 
will cause .them to flower better and stronger. 



G L E D I T S I A. 



/ LiNNCAN Class and Order^ Polygamta Dioicia: 
Hermaphrodite flowers and male flowers upon one 
plant, and female flowers upon a different plant. There 
are two Species: one of them a Stove plant; the 
other 

Gledi'tsia Triaea'nthus : The Gleditsia, or 
Trijple-thorned Acacia ; a deciduous tree; native 
of Virginia and Pennsylvania. 

The Glbditsja. Its growth is naturally upright, 
and its trunk is guarded by thorns of three or four 
inches in length, in a remarkable maimer. These 
thorns have also others coming out of their sides at 
nearly rigbt aneles : Their colour is red. The branches 
are smooth, and of a white colour. These arc likewise 
%rined with red thorns, that are proportionally smaller : 
They arc of several directions, and at the ends of the 
branches often stand single. The young shoots of the 

•^MsoecUng summer are perfectly smooth, of a reddish 
, aw fctain their leaves often until the middle of 
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November. Although there is a peculiar oddity in tht 
nature and position of the spines, yet the leaves con* 
stitute the greatest beauty of these trees : They are 
doubly pinnated, and of a delightful shining green. 
The pinnated leaves that form the duplication do not 
always stand pjpposite by pairs on the middle rib ; the 
pinnae of which they are composed are small and nu- 
merous ; no less than ten or eleven pair belong to each 
6f them ; and as no less than four or five pair of -small 
leaves are arranged alone the middle rib, the whole 
compound leaf consists often of more than two hundred 
pinnae of this fine green colour : They sit close, and 
spread open in fine weather ;* though during bad wea- 
ther they will droop, and their upper surfaces nearly 
join, as if in a sleeping state. The flowers are produced 
from the sides of the young branches, in July : They 
are a greenish catkin, and make little show ; though 
many are succeeded by pods, that have a wonderful 
effect ; for these are exceedingly large, more than a foot^ 
sometimes a foot and a half in length, and two inches 
in breadth, and of a nutbrown colour when ripe ; so 
that the eflfect they occcasion, when hanging on the sides 
of the branches, may easily be guessed. 

There is a Farieiy of this species, with fewer thorns^ 
smaller leaves, and oval pods. It has nearly the resem- 
blance of the other ; though the thorns being not so 
frequent, and the pods being smaller, each containing 
only one seed, this sort loses that singulair efcct which 
the other produces by them. 

The PROPAGATION of these trees is not very diffi- 
cult. ^ We receive the seeds from America in the 
spring, which keep well in the pods, and are for the 
most. part good. They generally arrive in February; 
and, as soon as possible after, they should be sown in a 
well sheltered warm border of light sandy earth. If no 
bonier is to be found that is naturally so, it may be im- 
proved by applying drift sand,- and making it fine. Th& 
seeds shoulcf be sown about half an inch deep : and they 
will for the most part come up the first spring. If the 
summer should prove dry, they must be constantly 
watered ; and if shade could be afforded them in the heat 
of the day, they would make stronger plants by the 
(lutumn. A careful attention to this article is peculiarly 
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requisite; for as the ends of the branches are often 
killed, if the young plant has not made some progress^ 
it will be liable to be wholly destroyed by the winter's 
frost, without protection : And this renders the sowing 
the seeds in a warm border, under a hedge, in a well 
shelter^ place, necessary ; for there these shrubs will 
endure our winters, even when seedlings, and so will 
require no farther troutje ; nay, though the tops 
should be nipped, they will shoot out again lower, and 
will soon overcome it. It will be proper to let them 
remain two years in the seed bed, before they are 
planted out in the* nursery. The spring is the best 
time for the work. Their distances should be oiie foot 
by two ; the rows should be dug between every winter ; 
and being weeded in summer, here they may continue 
with no other particular care, until they are set out to 
remain. These trees are late in the spring before they 
exhibit their leaves, but keep shooting long in the 
autumn. 



GLYCINE. 



Linn E AN Class and Order, Diadelphia Decandria : 
Each flower contains ten males arising in two divisions, 
and one female. There are four fourteen Species ; five 
of which have been enured to the open air of this country. 

I. Glyci'ne ivrttZ/jr^wx: The Carolina Kidnet 
Bean ; a climber ; native of Carolina and Virginia. 

0.. Glyci'ne A'pVos: The Ash-leaved Milk 
Vetch; a climber; native of Virginia. 

3. Glyci'ne Ttmento'saz The Climbing Rest- 
harrow ; a climber : native of Virginia. 

4. Glyci'ne Como'sa : The Maryland Kidney 
Bean ; a climber; natural to moist shady places ia 
Virginia. • 

5. GLYCi'NEM7»(?'iVj:The Virginia Glycine; 
41 climber; native of moist shady places in Virginia. 

I. Carolina Kidney Bean does not rise by the 
assbtance of. claspers, but by the twining branches. 
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Tirhich naturally twist round any adjacent tree ; nay, if 
trees are ten feet or more distance from the root of the 
plant, Its branches, being too weak to support them- 
. selves, will trail along the ground until they reach these 
trees, and then they will twine their branches with 
theirs, and arrive to a great height : Indeed, where trees 
are near at hand, and they begin by the first spring 
shoot to twist about them, they will twine up to them 
to the height of near twenty feet. This climber is 
.possessed of noble large pinnated leaves, very much like 
those of liquorice. The folioles are about three pair ia 
number, arranged on their common midrib^ and they 
always end with an odd one. Their colour is for the 
most part of a lightish hoary cast, with a blueish tinge. 
The flowers are very large and ornamental : Their 
colour is that of a blueish purple, and their general 
characters indicate their structure. They are produced 
from the wings of the leaves, in July and August ; and 
are succeeded by long pods, like Kidney Beans. 

This fine climberis easily propagated, i. By seeds, 
if there is a conveniency of procuring them from 
abroad ; for they never ripen with us. In the spring, 
:as soon as we receive them, they should be sown in fine 
beds of light sandy earth, half an inch deep. They 
will readily come up, and all summer must have frequent 
waterings ; and if the beds be shaded in hot weather, it 
will be the better. In winter the beds should be hooped, 
and covered with mats in frosty weather : And in spring 
the strongest may be drawn out, which will thin the 
bed, and make way for the others, which should stand 
until the next spring. Plants thus drawn should be 
set in the nursery, at small distances, and in a year or 
two after they will b& good plants for any place where 
they are wanted. 2 This plant is also easily encreased 
by layers ; for if the young shoots of the preceding 
summer be laid in the ground in the autumn, by the 
autumn following they will have struck root ; when 
the best-rooted and strongest layers may be planted out 
to stand where they are wanted, whilst the weaker, or 
those with hardly any root, may be sst in the nursery, 
like the seedlings, to gain strength, 

2. The AsH-LEAV£D MiiK Vetch wUl twinc 
from six to twelve feet high, according t« the nature of 

Vol. II. L 
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^he soil ; for in W rich fat mould it will grow near double 
the length it will in a soil of an opposite nature. TKe 
stalks die to the. ground every autumn: and in the 
spring new ones arc issued forth from the roots, which 
are comp6sed*of many knobs, that encrease in number, 
the longer the plant is suffered to remain. The leaves 
somewhat resemble those of the Ash-tree, being pinnated 
almost in the same manner. The ^olioles, which con- 
sist of three pair besides the odd one, are of an oval 
lanceolate shape ; and being arranged opposite along the 
midrib, and terminated with a single one, form a fine 
leaf. The flowers are produced from the sides of its 
twining stalks, in August. They grow in small spikes, 
are of a reddish colour, and being of the butterfly or 

Sea-blossomed kind, make a pretty good show. These 
owers are sometimes succeeded by pods, which neVcfr 
prefect, their seeds with us. 

3. Climbing Resth arrow is but a low plant for 
a climber, seldom arising higher than five feet. The 
stalk dies to the ground every autumn ; and the loss is 
repaired by a natural succession presented from the root 
every spring. The leaves are trifoliate, and very downy. 
Every one knows the beauty that arises from leaves of 
a hoary nature, amongst the variety of greens of different 
tinges. The flowers are of the pea-bloom kind, and 
are produced in short bunches, in June and July, from 
the sides of the stalks. They are of a yellow colour, 
and, though they are rather small in proportion, arc 
very beautiful. They are succeeded by pods, in which 
two seeds only are contained, and which will be ripe 
with us in September. 

4. The Kidney Bean Plant of Maryland has 
a slender, annual, twining stalky which will arise to be 
three or four feet high. The leaves are trifoliate, and 
sit crlose to the stalks. They are hairy, and the foUoles 

^^^e. of an oval lanceolate shape ; and being of a good 
^Tcc"n,'make the whble ornamental enoum. But the 



c stalks, in fine recurved bunches ; 'and these are 
aWpWls/wMch^iUhshrt npc^scfedsin^August 
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5. The Virginian Gl^itcinb wiU arise with its 
slender branches to a degree higher than the other. 
The stalks are hairy, and the leaves with which they 
are ornamented are trifoliate and naked. The Bowens 
^re produced from the sides of the stalks, in June and 
July. They grow in pendiilent bunches, and are also 
of the butterfly kind. They are very beautiful, and 
each exhibits a variety of colours ; for the wings and 
the keel are white, whilst the standard is of a p^e violet 
colour. These flowers are succeeded by compressed 
half rounded pods, hanging by lengthened peduncles ; 
and the seeds will often be ripe in September. 

All these sorts are propagated by the seeds ; and 
this may be in the places where they are to remain, or 
in warm well sheltered beds, or in pots, to be housed for 
the first winter, if it should prove severe. They will 
very readily come up ; and if they are sown in the 
open ground^ the beds should be hooped at the approach 
of winter, to be covered with aiats, in case it should 
prove bad. It will be proper to plunge those sown in 
pots, immediately after, up to the rims in the natural 
mould ; this will keep them cool and moist : At the 
approach of hard frosts, they may be removed into the 
greenhouse; and in spring may be turned out into the 
places where they are designed to remain. Those in 
the beds, also, should be transplanted to such places : 
Their after management will be only to part the roots 
about every three or four years; and by this method 
also they may be all encreased. The spring is the best 
time for parting the roots ; and by this way they may 
be multiplied last enough. As to the first sort, this 
method is chiefly practised for its propagation, as it 
does not ripen its seeds here, unless there is a convenl- 
ency of procuring them. from abroad. The roots of 
this sort are composed of several knobs ; and these 
being taken up and divided readily grow, and become 
good plants. 

These perennials are all proper to be planted amongst 
' shrubs in warm and well sheltered places ; for they are 
rather of a tender nature, and are often destroyed by 
severe frosts. As the stalks are all annual, as soon ai 
they' decay at the approach of winter, they should be 
pit up close to the ground, and cleared ot such plants 

h % 
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will bring the plants up the first spring. After they 
make their appearance, they must be hardened by 
degrees to the open air. 2. This tree may likewise be 
propagated by layers. These must be the smaller shoots 
of the last year's wood. The operation must be per- 
formed by makine a s]it> as is practised for carnations ; 
and the best time for the business is the autumn. 3. By 
cutting the root, also, this tree may be encreased. In 
order to. thi^, bare away the earth from the top of the 
root; thea with the knife cut off some parts of it, 
leaving thiem still in the ground, and only directing 
their ends upwards : Then cover the whole down 
lightly with niould. The parts that have been separated 
will shoot out from the ends, and come up as suckers 
all round the tree. If dry weather should happen, you 
will do well to water them all the summer ; and in the 
autumn they may be removed to the place where they 
are designed to remain ; which ought alwayjs to be in a 
light dry soil, in a well sheltered place. 



H A M A M E L I S. 



LiNNBAN Class and Order, Tetrandria Digfnta^ 
Each flower contains four m^les and two females: 
There is only oiie Species : 

Hamame'lis Virgtnica: The Dwarf Hazel ; a 
low deciduous shrub ; native of Virginia. 

The Dwarf Hazel is a shrub of about four feet in 
jgrowth, and will constitute a variety among other trees, 
though there is no great beauty in it, except what is 
afforded by the leaves. These are placed on the 
branches, which are numerous and slender, in an alter- 
nate manner, and much resemble those of our Common 
Hazel, that are known to all. The flowers make na 
show ; but perhaps the time of their appearing, which 
happens in winter, V November or December, when 
they will be produced in clusters from the joints of the 
young shoots, may make the plant desirable to somt 
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personsi Nothing falrther need be said to the gardenier 
concerning this shrub, which Nature seems to have de- 
signed for the stricter eye of the botanist ; so that w6 
shall proceed to its cuhure. 

It ispROPAGATfiDy I. By secds, which must be pro- 
cured frbm America, for they do not ripen here. Ah 
easterly border, well defended from the ilorth ind 
ivesteriy winds, is best for their reception ; for these 
plants, when seedlings, are rather .tender ; when older, 
they are hardy enough: They will groir in almost any 
kind of good garden mould, made fine ; and they should 
be covered about half an inch deep. They will not 
come up before tHe second, and sometimes the third 
spring. 2. This tree may also be PROPAGATiD by 
layers; so that whoever has not the conveniency oi 
procuring the seeds from abroad, having obtained a 
plant or two, may encrease them this way. The ope- 
ration should be performed on the twigs of the prc- 
ceeding summer's shoot : These should be slit at the 
joint, and a bit of chip, or something, put in to keep 
the slit open. If these stools stand in a moistish place, 
which these shrubs naturally love, and are layered in 
the autumn, they will have shot root by the autumn 
following; and may be then either planted out in the 
nursery, or where they are to remain. 



HEDERA. 



LiNNEAN Class and Order, Pentandria Monogynia : 
Each flower contains five males and one female: There 
are only two ^pecies: 

1. He'dera He'Iix: The CoMMON IvY; a well 
known evergreen climber; native of England and most 
parts of £urop|. 

7.. He'dera ^inquefJlia: The DECIDUOUS I VY, 
or the Virginian Creeper; a deciduous climher: 
native oi Virginia and Canada. 

I. The Common Evergreen Ivy. Besides tht 
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g^nuin^ species there ^re three Karuties; namely, the 
YeUow-berried Ivy; the Gold-striped Ivy; and the 
Silver-striped Ivy. 

The Commgn Ivy is vvell known all oyer England, 
^d how naturally it either trails on the ground, or 
rises with walls or tre^s, striking its roots all along the 
^idesof the branches for its support. It chiefly delights 
in old houses or walls ; and when it has taken possession 
of any outside pf the outer buildings, will soon cover 
the whole. It vyiU make surprising progress when it 
reaches o)d thatch ; ^nd will soon^ if unmolested, climb 
abpye the chimney itself. Neither are old houses or 
walls what it chiefly likes to grow on ; for it will' strike 
its roots even intp the bark of trees. But above all, it 
chiefly afl^ects old rotten trees or dpdderels; for these 
it will almost cover, and rear its head with a woody 
stem above the trunk, and will produce flowers and 
fruit in great plenty. There, as well as on the sides of 
old walls and buildings, it become? a habitation for 
pyvls and other birds. The usefulness of Ivy, then, in 
g^fiening, is to overrun caves, grottos, old ruins, &c. 
XQ which purpose this plant is excellently adapted ; and 
were it not for its commonness, it would be reckoned 
inferior to few evergreens ; for the older gray stalks 
look well, whilst the younger branches, which are 
coyered with a smooth bark of a fine green, are very 
beautiful. The leaves, also, are of a fine strong green, 
are large and bold, and make a variety among them- 
selves ; for some are comppsed of lobes, whilst others 
are largp, and of an oval figure. *!^he flowers are 
jiothing extraordinary, unless it be for the figure in 
ivhich they grow. This is strictly the Corymbus : and 
all flowers growing in such bunches are called by Bo- 
ft^nists Corymbose ^Jowers. The fruit that succeeds 
ihem, however, is very beautiful ; for being black, and 
growing in this round regular order, and also continuing 
pn all "Ny inter, it makes the tree singular, and, were u 
hot for its cpmrnontiess, desirable. \x is observable, if 
Jvy has no support, but is left to creep along the ground 
only, it seldom flowers ; but having taken posjsession of 
/^Is, hedges, trees, or building»> froni these it sends 
put wQody ^r^nches, which produce the flowers and 
fruit. 
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The Telkw 'berried Ivy diflfers from the Common Ivy' 
in that its berries are yellow. ^ It graws common in the 
islands of the Archipelago ; and is at present rare with 
us. This IS the Hedera Poetica of old authors. 

The Gold-striped Ivy is the Common Ivy with yellow 
blotched leaves ; though it is observable, that this sort 
has very little inclination to trail along the ground, or . 
up trees or buildings, as it naturally rises with woody 
branches, and forms itself into a bushy head : So that 
this sort may be planted amongst variegated trees, or 
evergreens, as a shrub, tet it be set where it will, it is 
very beautiful ; for the leayes will be a mixture of 
yellow and green ; and sometimes they will have the 
appearance of being all yellow, thereby causing a very 
singular and striking look at a distance. 

The Silver'Striped Ivy is a variety of our Common 
sort, though the branches are naturally more slender. 
The leaves also are smaller ; and of all the sorts, this 
creeps the closest to walls or buildings, or is of strength 
sufficient to form its ligneous branches, when got to 
the top, to any head. " This plant (continues Han- 
bury, with whom it seems to be a very great favourite} 
is of all others to be planted against walls for ornament ; 
for its leaves are very finely striped with streaks of silver, 
and the sets being first planted at small distances, will 
soon cover them all over, so as to have a delightful 
look. A more beautiful ornament to a wall cannot be 
conceived, than what belongs to a wall of Charles 
Morris, Esq. of Loddington. It consists of these plants, 
which having first taken properly to the ground, and 
afterwards to the mortar-joints, have so overspread the 
surface as to be a sight, of the kind, superior to any I 
ever beheld ; and I am persuaded there are few people of 
taste, who had seen anything of this nature, but would 
be induced to have the like, even against their choicest 
walls. And here let ic always be remembered, that 
whereas our Common Green Ivy is to hide and keep 
from view all old and unsightly walls, so the Silver- 
striped Ivv is to ornament all walls, even those of the 
finest surface." 

2. The Deciduous American Ivy is a real species 
of Hedera. It sheds its leaves in the autumn ; and will 
spread itself over pales, walls, buildings, &c. in a very 
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little tinfe. It puts forth roots at the joints, Vhich 
fasten into mortar of all sorts ; §o that no plaftt is more 

E roper than this to hide the unsightly surface of an old 
arn end, or any other building which cannot be con- 
cealed from the view by trees being planted at some 
distance ; as in one year it will shoot often near twenty. 
feet, and, let the building be ever so high, will soon be 
at the top of it. The bark on the shoote is smooth, 
and of a brown colour ; and the buds in the spring, as 
they are beginning to open, will be of a fine red. The 
leaves are large and welUlooking. Each is composed of 
five smaller, which are serrated at their edges. Their 
common footstalk is pi'oportionably strong, and they 
die to a fine red in the autumn. It grows with great 
luxuriance in the atmosphere of the metropolis. 

All the sorts are to be propagated by cuttings; 
for these being set any time in the winter, in almost 
any soil, will strike root by the autumn following; and 
if they are permitted to remain another year, they will 
then be strong plants, fit to be set out for good. The 
Common Ivy is also to be raised from seeds* 



H I B I S C U S^ 



LlNNEAN Class and Order, Moriadelphia Polyandria: 
Each flower contains numerous males and onfr female ; 
the males being joined together at the base: There are 
thirty-seven Species; one of which adds great beauty 
to our grounds and shruberies, in autumn. 

HiBi'scus Syri'acus: The Althe'a Fru'tex, or 
the Syrian Mallow, or the Syrian Hibiscus ;- a 
deciduous shrub; native of Syria. 

The Althea Frutex, or theSYRiAN Hibiscus. 
Of this species there are several yarieties: 
The White Althea Frutex. 

Red-flowering Althea Frutex, 
YelloW'flowering Althea Frutex. 
Pale Purple-flowering Althea Frutex. 
Deep Purple Althea Frutex. 
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all around, to hnak the keen edge of the black frosts, 
which other^se would destroy many of them the first 
winter : After that, they will be hardy enough for our 
severest weather. They should stand m these seed beds 
two years, and all the while be weeded and watered in 
dry weather. The spring is the best time for planting 
them out in the nursery, where no more distance need 
be allowed them than one foojt. 2. These plants mar 
be propagated by layers ; for which purpose the stools 
should be headed near the ground, to throw out some 
good strong shoots the following summer. These 
should be laid in the ground, the bark being broken, or 
cut at one or two of the joints, and they will have struck 
root by the autumn following, when they may be taken 
up and planted in the nursery, like the seedlings ; and a 
second operation performed on the stools. 3. These 
plants may be raised also by cuttings ; for by planting 
them in a shady border, many of them will grow^ 
though this is not a cenain method. 



HIPPOPHiE. 



LiNNEAN Class and Order, Di§ecia TetrandrJa : 
Male flowers containing four stamina, and female 
flowers containing one pistil, upon distinct plants: 
There are only two Species : 1 

1. Hi'ppoPHiE Rhamno'ides : The European Sea 
Buckthorn; a tall deciduous shrub ; n ati ve of the sea 
shores of this country and most parts of Europe. 

2. Hi'ppoPHiE Canadensis: The American Sea 
Buckthorn; a tall deciduous shrub ; native of Canada. 

I. The European Sea Buckthorn will grov^ to 
the height of about twelve feet, and sends forth nume- 
rous branches in an irregular manner. Their colour 
is that of a dark brown ; and on them a few strong and 
long sharp spines are found, nearly like those of th^ 
Common Buckthorn. This tree is chiefly admired for 
its singular appearance in winter ; for the young shoots 
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of the preceding summer are then found thipkly set on 
all sides with large, turgid, uneven, scaly buds, of a 
darker brown, or rather a chocplate colour, than the 
branches themselves : These give the tree such a par^ 
ticular look, that it catches the attention, and occasions 
it to be enquired after, as much as any shrub in the 
plantation. About the end of February these turgid 
buds will be much larger ; and a littk before their 
opening, upon striking the tree with a stick, a yellow 
dust, like brimstone, will fall from them. Though 
some think the beauty of this shrub to be diminished 
after the leaves are opened, yet these have their good 
effect ; for they are of two colours : Their upper sur- 
face is of a dark green, their under hoary ; they are 
long and narrow, entire, have no footstalks, nearly like 
those of the rosemary, though rather longer and 
broader; and they are placed alternately all arouiISi^ 
without any footstalks, on the branches* They con- 
tinue on the tree green and ho^ry late, sometimes until 
the beginning of December, and at length die away to a 
light brown. The flowers are of no consequence to 
any but Nature's strict observers. They are produced 
in July, by the sides of the young shoots ; the male 
flowers appear in little clusters, but the females come 
out singly. They are succeeded by berries, which, in 
the autumn, when ripe, are either of a red or yellow 
colour, for there are both those sorts. The wood is of 
a brittle texture, and a bright brown colour. 

2. Canada Sea Buckthorn will grow to about 
the same height asrthe other species ; nearly the same 
dark brown bark covers their branches ; and, except the 
figure of their leaves, which are oval, this plant differs 
in few respects from the European Sea buckthorn. 

Both these sorts may be propagated, i. By cut- 
tings of the young shoots, planted in a shady border, 
in October; though the most certain method is by 
layers. If the trees to be encreased are of some years 
growth, the ground should be dug and made fine, as 
•well as cleared of the roots of bad weeds, &c. all round. 
The main branches maybe plashed, and the young twi^s 
that form the head laid in the ground ; taking off their 
ends with a knife, that they may only just peep. If 
this work be performed in the autumn, tbeyAyiU be 
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the autumn following, When 
ind either planted in the^nur- 
fo remain. 2. Both these sorts 
and throw out many suckers, 
. ;_,stance from the plants ; so that 
popagate themselves. 



HYDRANGEA, 



LiNNEAM Class and Order, Decandria Digynia: 
Each flower contains ten males and two females: There 
is only one Smcies : 

Hydrange'a Arhare' scens : The Hydrangea ; a 
deciduous shrub ; native of Virginia. , 

The Hydrangea seldom grows to more than a 
yard or four feet High, and affords as much pleasure to 
those who delight in fine flowers as it does to the 
botanist. It forms itself into no regular head ; but the 
branches of which it is composed shoot chiefly from 
the root. These, when young, are four-cornered and 
green ; when old, of a fine brown colqur : They are 
very large for their height, as well as very full of pith. 
The leaves are a great ornament to these plants ; being 
also very large, and bavins their upper surface of a fine 
green, and their under rather downy. Their figure is 
nearly shaped like a heart, but ends in an acute point ; 
and tneir size will prove according to the nature of the 
soil they grow in. On a dry soil, they will often be 
no more than two inches long, and scarcely an inch 
«nd a half broad ; but, in a moist rich soil, they will 
frequently grow to near four inches long, and two and 
three quarters broad in the widest part. They are 
serrated at their edges, and are placed on long foot- 
stalks, opposite to each other, on the branches. But 
the flowers constitute the greatest beauty of these plants ; 
for they are produced in very large bunches, in August : 
Their colour is white, and the end of every branch will 
be ornamented with them. They have an agreeable 
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odwr, and make such a show all f egellifr « to distin- 
guish themselves even at a considerable distance. With 
ii>5, however, they are seldom succeeded by any seeds. 

The i»RbPAaATiON of this plant is more easy than 
to keep it within bounds : for the roots creep to a con- 
siderable distance, and send up stalks which produce 
flowers ; so that these being taken off, will be proper 
plants for any place. It likes a moist soil. 
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LiNNEAN Class and Order, PolyadelphiaP$lyandria 2 
Each -flower contains many males and about three fe- 
males ; the males being jomedat the base in many sets : 
There are forty Species ; two of \Yhich are proper for 
ornamental shruberies. 

1. Hype'ricum Hirci'num: The Shrubby St. 
John's Wort, or the Stinking or Goat-scented 
St.John's Wort ; a deciduous shrub; grows Naturally 
by the sides cf rivers in Sicily, Calabria, and Crete. 

2. Hype'ricum Canarie'nse : The Canary St« 
John's Wort; a deciduGus shrub ; native of the 
Canaries. 

The Shrubby St. John's Wort. Of this there 
are several Farieties, The Common is a beautiful 
/shrub, near four feet in height. The branches are 
smooth, of a light brown, and come out opposite by 
pairs from the sides of the strongest stalks ; and these 
'also send forth others, which alternately point out dif- 
*fcrent directions. The leaves are of an oblong oval 
figure, grow opposite by pairs, and sit very close to the 
/^alks. These being bruised, emit a very strong dis- 
agreeable scent. The flowers are yellow, and make a 
^of)d show in June and July ; for they will be produced 
in such clusters, at the ends of the young shoots, that 
the shrub will appear covered with them. They are 
succeeded by oval black-coloured capsules, containing 
ripe seeds, in the autumn. 
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There rs a Variety 6S this species, trlncli ivill grow to 
be eight feet liigh : The stalks arc strong, the leaves 
broad, and the ilowers large ; and being produced in 
grdat plenty^ causes it to be a valuable shrub for the 

J>laatation. There is another Variety with variegated 
eaves, which is admired by those who are fond*of such 
kinds of plants. There is also a Variety dispossessed of 
the disagreeable snfiell, which causes it to be preferred 
by many on that account. 

2. The Canary St. John*s Wort is a shrub of 
about six or seven feet high : The branches divide by 
pairs, and the leaves, which are of an oblong figure, 

frow opposite by pairs, without any footstalks. The 
owers-come out in ehisters from the ends of the 
branches : They are of a bright yellow, have numerous 
stamina, which are shorter than the petals, and three 
styles. They appear in July and August, and are suc- 
ceeded by oval roundish capsules, containing the seeds. 

No art need be used in propagating these shrubs, 
for, I. Having obtained a plant or two of each, they 
will aiFord encrease enough by suckers. Having stood 
about three years, the whole of eaeh plant should be 
taken up, arid the suckers and slips with roots that this 
may be divided into, may reasonably be supposed to be 
twenty in number. The strongest of «^hese may be 
plantedr wherethey are to remain, while the weaker may 
bp set 'but in the nursery to gain stren^h. 2. These 
shrubs may also be propagated by seeds, which ripen 
well with us, and will come up with common care ; 
nay, they will often shed their seeds, which will come 
Up without sowing, especially the last sort. 
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(riNNEAN Class and Order, Dyandria Monogyntas 
Each flower contains two males and one female : There 
are six Species \ three of which are hardy enough f^r> 
our purpose. 
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I. ]a'smiv(vm Ojffidtti^le: The CoMMOK White 

{ASMiNE ; a deciduous shrub or climber; native of 
ndia. 

2* Ja'sminum Fru'ticafjs: The Common Yellow 
Jasmine ; a deciduous shrub or climber ; native of the 
South of Europe, and of the East. 

3. Ja'sminum Hu'mile: The Italian Jasmine; 
a deciduous shrub or climber ; native of Italy. 

I. The Common White Jasmines have usually 
been planted against walls^ &c. for the branches being 
slender, wreak, and pithy, by such assistance they have 
arrived to a good height ; though this shrub is not the 
most eligible for that purpose, as its branches, which are 
numerous, are covered with a brown, dirty-looking 
bark, and afford shelter for snails, spiders, and other 
insects, which in winter, when the leaves are fallen, 
will give them an unsightly look ; and if they are 
clipped and kept up to the wall, as the flowers are pro- 
duced from the ends and wings of the shoots, these must 
of course be sheared off ; so that little bloom will be 
found, except what is at the top of the tree. It is not 
meant however, to dissuade those people who are fond 
of it from planting it against walls : It naturally requires 
support, though attended with those defects. It may, 
nevertheless, be planted amongst shrubs in the shrubery, 
to appear to great advantage. It should keep compaay 
with the lower kinds of shrubs; and whenever the 
branches grow too high to sustain themselves without 
nodding, and discover their rusty stems, these should be 
taken off from the bottom. There will always be a 
succession of young wood; and these- youne shoots, 
which are covered with a smooth bark, of a delightful 
green colour, also exhibit the leaves and bloom. The 
leaves are pinnated, and very beautiful : They grow 
opposite by pairs, and the folioles are usually three pair 
in number, besides the odd one with which each leaf is 
terminated. They are all of a dark strong green colour, 
are pointed, and the end one is generally the largest, and 
has its point drawn out to a greater length. The 
flowers are produced from the ends and joints of the 
branches, during most of the summer months: They 
are white, and very fragrant \ but are succeeded by no 
fruit in England. 
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There is a Variety of this sort with yellow, and another 
\¥ith white striped leaves. 

2. The Yellow Jasmine is often planted against 
wallSf palesy &c. as the branches are weak and slender ; 
and it will grow to be ten or twelve feet high, if thus 
supported. It may, however, be planted in shnibery 
quarters, in the same manner as the other. The young 
shoots are of a fine strong green colour, angular, and a 
little hairy. The leaves are trifoliate, though some- 
times they grow singly : They are placed alternately on 
the branches, are of a thick consistence, smooth, and of 
a fine deep green colour. These leaves, in well shel- 
tered places, remain until the spring before they fall 
off; so that this plant may not improperly be ranked 
among evergreens, especially as the young shoots are 
always of a strong green. The flowers are yellow, and 
do not possess the fragrance of the preceding species : 
They are prroduced in June, and the blow is soon over ; 
but they are succeeded by' berries, which, when ripe, 
are black. These have occasioned this sort to be called 
by some persons the Berry-bearing Jasriiine. 

3. The Italian Jasmine is, of all the sorts, best 
adapted to a shrubery, because it loses part of its beauty 
if nailed to a wall. It is naturally of lower growth, and 
the branches are stronger, fewer in number, able to 
support themselves in an uprigKt position, and are 
angular. The bark is smooth, aRd of a fine deep green 
colour. The leaves grow alternately : They are chiefly 
trifoliate, though some pinnated ones are found upon 
this shrub. The folioles are smooth, and of a fine 
strong green: They are much broader than the pre- 
ceding sorts, and often continue till spring before they 
drop off ; so that this shrub, on account of the beautiful 
green colour of the young shoots, might have a place 
among evergreens. The flowers are yellow, and much 
larger than those of the other sorts : They are produced 
in July, and are sometimes succeeded by berries ; but 
these seldom if ever come to perfection. This species 
is very hardy, and has grown in the most exposed 
places, resisting the severest frosts for. many year;*. 

Little need be said concerning the PROPAGATioijqf 
these plants ; for they will all grow by layers or cut- 
tings \ so that if either way be pursued in the vyinter. 

Vol. II. M 
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you will have plenty of plants by the autumn following. 
The cutttngSy however, must have a moist good soil, 
and should be shaded and watered, as the hot weather 
comes on, the beginning of summer. The Common 
Yellow Jasmine may be propagated by the seeds ; but 
it naturally sends forth such plenty of suckers as to 
Tender it needless to take any other method for its 
encrease; for these being taken off, will be good 
plants ; nay, if it is planted in borders, they must bs 
annually taKen for use, or thrown away, or they will 
overspread every thing that grows near them. The 
Yellow and White striped-leaved Jasmines are pro- 
pagated by grafting, budding, or inarching into stocks of 
the Common White : They are rather tender, espe- 
cially the White, therefore must have a warm situation. 
The Yellow-striped is the most common and least 
beautiful, and may be encrea^ed by layers and cuttings, 
like the plain sort. 
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LiN>iBAN Class and Order, Tetrandria Tetragptia : 
Each flower contains four males and four females : 
There are three Species ; one of Europe, one of 
Asia, and one of America: the last has been intro- 
duced into our gardens and shrubecies, making with 
our own Holly two species. 

I. I'lux Jquif/Iium : TheCoMMON HoLLY,orthc 
European Holly; a well known evergreen tree§r 
sbrub : native of most parts of Europe, particularly of 
England. 

a. Tlbx Cassi'ne: The American Hollt, orthe 
DoHOON Holly ; an evergreen tree or shrub : nativn 
of Carolina. 

I. The European or Common Holly will grow 
to thirty or forty feet hi^, with a proportionable stem. 
In its natural soil and situation, namely, a hirii 
dialky, mariy, or limestoiie loam, the staa fre^uenSy 
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shoots up naked and silvery, six or eight feet high, 
supporting a close, snug, elliptical head^ This may be 
called its tree state. But the Holly, almost as fre- 
quently, puts on a very dilferent appearance ; feather- 
ing from the ground and rising with an irregular, loose, 
elegant outline ; forming one of the most Ornamental 
evergreens which Nature has furnished us with. What 
renders it in this point of view peculiarly valuable, — it 
is not only highly orn4mental in singlets or groups 
standing in the open air, but will flourish with great 
beauty under the shade and drip of the more lofty de- 
ciduous tribes. Besides, the blushing fruit of the 
Holly renders it most ornamental, at a time when the 
face of Nature is in a manner divested of every other 
ornament : In this light it is superior to the Box ; and, 
indeed, taken all in all, the Holly is undoubtedly en- 
titled to take rank amongst the first class of Ornamen- 
tals. In respect of Utility^ the Holly gives place to the 
Box ; except for the purpose of Hedges, and for this 
purpose itstands unrivalled ; — but of this the reader will 
find more under the article Hedges. Its wood, how- 
ever, is in good esteem among the inlayers and turners ; 
it is the whitest of all woods ; its colour approaching 
towards that of Ivory. 

The PROPAGATION of the Holly is principally from 
seeds. Evelyn tells us, that young seedlings, collected 
from the woods, and. planted in a nursery, in a few 
years will make tolerable plants. Miller says, the 
seeds '* neyer come up the first, year ; but lie in the 
ground as the Haws do : therefore the berries should be 
buried in the ground one year, and then taken up and 
sown at Michaelmas, upon a bed exposed only to the 
morning sun ; the following spring the plants will 
appear."—" In this seed bed, he says, the plants may 
remain two years ; and then should be transplanted in 
the autumn, into beds at about six inches asunder, where 
they may stand two years longer, during which ,time 
they must be constantly kept clean from weeds ; and if 
the plants have thriven well, they will be strong.enough 
to transplant where they ,are designed to remain ; tor 
\«^hen they are transplanted at that age, there will be 
less danger of their failing, and they will grow to a 
larger size than those which are removed when they are 
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much larger." — He also tells us, " the best time for 
removing Hollies is in autumn, especially in dry land ; 
but where the soil is cold and moist, they may be 
transplanted with great safety in the spring ; if the 
plants are not too old, or have not stood long unre- 
moved ; for if they have, it is great odds of their grow- 
ing when removed." Hanbury differs with Miller in 
regard to sowing : he thinks the best way is to sow them 
as soon as they are ripe, and then, he says, " they will un- 
doubtedly come up the spring twelvemonth following." 
— " However, he adds, if the seeds have been buried^ 
let them be taken up in October ; and having some fine 
light soil for the seminary, let them be sown half an 
inch deep, and carefully covered from the miqe." He 
recommends, when the seedlings are two years old, that 
** in the spring they should be taken out of the beds and 
planted in the nursery in rows, a foot' asunder, and 
two feet distance between the rows. Here they may 
stand until they are of a sufficient size to be finally 
planted out." He follows Miller as to the time of 
transplanting ; recommending autumn if the land be 
naturally dry : but if of a moist nature, he says, 
** the planter need not be. very anxious about the time 
of the winter in which he makes his plantations of 
Hollies." It is somewhat extraordinary that men 
practical as Miller and Hanbury undoubtedly were, 
should not have been acquainted with the proper time 
of removing so prevalent and so useful a plant as the 
Holly : and it is still more remarkable, that the pro- 
fessional, nurserymen of the present day should, in ge- 
neral, be involved in the same darkness. Spring is the 
very worst time for performing this business ; winter 
and autumn may be sowewhat more eligible ; but 
Summer is of all others the most proper season for 
transplanting the Holly. At this time of the year, if 
the plants be young and well rooted, it matters not 
much how dry the soil is ; for they will, notwith- 
standing, succeed with great certainty. Miller 
nevertheless is right in saying that large Hollies which 
have not lately been moved are diffiCMlt to transplant i 
more especially such as have stood in a thicket, or 
under the shade of other trees. If, however, even 
these be taken up with good roots, together with a large 
quantity of native mould adhering to them ; their 
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lieads lessened by pruning them in the conoidic man- 
ner, and be planted during the summer months in a 
well tempered paste, agreeably to the directions given 
under the Article Transplanting, success, though 
it cannot be insured, may with great probability be 
expected. Thus far the Common Holly ; — which has 
been already treated of under the Article Hedges. 

But besides the genuine species, there are of the 
European Holly almost endless Varieties : M i l l e r men- 
tions some eight or ten; and Han bury enumerates 
upwards of forty ; Five of them are sufficiently distinct 
to merit separate descriptions ; the rest, distinguished 
chiefly by the variegation or mottled appearance of 
their respective leaves, would only form a long list of 
uncouth nameS) wholly, uninteresting upon paper, how 
elegant soever they themselves may appear in a group 
of Evergreens. 

The Smooth-leaved Holly. 

The Green-leaved Yellow-berried Holly. 

The Box-leaved Holly. 

The Hedge-Hog Holly. 

The Saw-leaved Holly. 
The Smooth-leaved Holly resembles in general appear-^ 
ance the Common sort. Of the two it seems to be 
the strongest shooter, and bids fair for the largest 
growing tree.' The leaves are nearly oval, and most of 
them are entirely free from prickles, only they end 
in acute points. This sort is commonly called the 
Carolina, Smooth-leaved Holly : But it is a native of 
England, and is found growing amongst the others in 
many parts. 

' The Green^leaved Tellow-berried Holly differs in no 
respect from the Common Holly, only the berries are 
yellow ; and as this tree produces berries in plenty, 
which are thought by most people to be uncommon 
and curious, this sort, on their account, is deserving 
of a place, either in small or large gardens, in shrubery* 
quarters or plantations of any kind. *' 

The Box-leaved Holly has but little claim to be so 
called ; for though some of the leaves be small, pretty 
free from prickles, and nearly oval, yet there will be 
so many nearly as prickly as the Common Holly as 
to merit no claim to that appellation. The leaves^ 
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^hoot strofigly ; and when the operation is to be per« 
formed by grafting, these will be proper stocks for tlie 
purpose by the spring following. The first week in March 
isa good time for the work. Whip-grafting is the method 
to De practised ; and it must be performed on the young 
wood) namely, o|i that of the preceeding summer's 
shoot. The cions being cut true and even, and well 
jointed to the stock, many of them will grow ; and 
this is a very good method of encreasing these trees. 
They may also be multiplied at pleasure by inocula- 
tion. This operation is best performed about' tea 
days after Midsummer, in doudy weather ; and for 
want of this, evening should be the time : and if much 
work is to be done, morning too may be added ; nay, 
it may be practised all day m the hottest seasons, with 
tolerable success ; but this is never so eligible, unless 
when the multiplicity of work obliges us to loose no time* 
The young wood of the preceeeding summer's shoot is 
proper for the purpose ; and the operation is to be 
perTbrme4 in the usual way. In ths autumn the bands 
should be loosed, and in the spring the stocks dressed 
up, and headed two or three inches above the bud; 
the buds will be as early in shooting out as any of the 
shoots pf the growing trees, and will soon become good 
plants for any place. 

2. The DoHOON Holly is an American plant, par- 
Ucularly of Carolina, where it grows to be nearly as 
large a tree as our Holly does with us. .It naturally 
rises with an upright stem, which is covered with a 
brown bark, and this affords plenty of younger bran- 
ches, whose bark is green and very smooth. The leaves 
are pretty large, and of an oval lanceolated figure ; they are 
of a thickish composition, of a fine green, and grow alter- 
nately on the branches. Their edges are serrated, though 
altogether different from the Common Sawed Holly, their 
serratures towards the upper end of the leaf being small 
and sharp. The leaf, on the whole, is of a fine com- 
position, and grows on short footstalks on the branches. 
The flowers are small and white, and a little resemble 
those of the Common Holly. They are produced 
from the sides of the branches, in short thick clusters ; 
and are in their native climate succeeded by red berries, 
equalling those of our Common sort in beauty. 
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The Dohoon Holly may be propagated byseeds, 
which we receive from the countries where it grows 
naturally ; for the berries will not ripen, and indeed are 
very seldom produced, in England. The best way is 
to sow them in pots filled with light sandy earth, as 
soon as they arrive, and then plunge them up to 'the 
rims in the natural mould, where they may remain un- 
til the spring following ; for they rarely ever ccrnie up 
the first summer. The spring after that the plants will 
appear ; and if they have then the assistance of a hot* 
bed, it will greatly help them forward. They must be 
used to the open air soon. The pots must be taken up 
and plunged in a shady place, and in October they 
should be removed into the greenhouse for the winter. 
In the spring the plants in the pots may be thinned by 
drawing out the strongest ; and those thus drawn should 
be planted each in a separate pot, and must be set for- 
ward with a hotbed as before. The others, also, may 
be taken out at two or three year^ growth, planted in 
pots, and assisted in the same manner. Every October 
they should be removed into the greenhouse, set out in 
the spring, and treated as greenhouse plants, until they 
are at least five or six years old ; for before then they 
will be hardly woody enough to venture the planting 
them out to stand. The latter end of March, when 
the danger of bad weather is chiefly over, is the best 
time for the purpose ; and if they have a dry soil and a 
warm situation, they will bear the cold of our common 
winters ; though if a very severe winter should happen 
before they are got very strong and woody, it is rnore 
than probable that all of th^m wjll be destroyed. 
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LiNNEAN Class and Order, Pentandria Mtnogynia : 
Each flower contains five males and one female. There 
■8 only one Species : 

Ttb'a Virgi'nica : The Itea; a deciduous shrub; 
6 of Yirgina. 
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The I TEA is a plant of about fire or six feet in 
height. The branches are numerous, and are produced 
irregularly all around. .The leaves with which they are 
ornamented are of a fine green colour 9 gentle serratures 
possess their edges, their figure is that of a 5pear, and 
they grow alternately on the twigs. But the flowers 
constitute the greatest beauty of these shrubs; for they 
are produced in July, at the ends of the young shoots, 
in large erect spikes : Their colour is white ; and as 
most of the branches will be terminated by them, the 
tree itself appears at a distance like one large bunch of 
white flowers : So delightful is the variety which 
Nature furnishes for our contemplation and pleasure. 

The PROPAGATION of this beautiful shrub is not 
very easy ; though it may be propagated by seeds and, 
layers, i. We Receive the seeds from abroad. They 
should be sown in pots or boxes of fine loamy earth, 
mixed with drift or sea sand ; and these should be 
plunged up to the brim in the moistest part of the 
garden, where they may remain till the spring after ; 
for the seeds seldom come up the first year. In March, 
therefore, the pots should be taken up, and plunged 
into a hotbed, which will promote the growth of the 
seeds, and make them become stronger by the autumn. 
After the heat of the bed is over, they may be put in 
the same moist places again. The plants ought to be 
constantly weeded and watered ; and in the autumn 
should be removed into the greenhouse, or placed under 
a hotbed frame, to be protected in severe weather. 
This care should be continued through the next winter 
also: In the spring, a damp day being made choice of, 
and a moist part of the nursery being well prepared, 
they should be taken out of the pots or boxes, and 
planted at about a foot asunder, which will be distance 
enough for their standing; two or three years, when they 
will be of a sufficient size to be finally planted out. 
2» These trees are also propagated by layers ; for which 
purpose, some of them should be planted for stools ia 
amp}st rich soil. The young shoots of the preceding 
summer should belaid in the ground in the autumn; 
and in order to make them strike root, a little wire 
should be twisted pretty close round the bud, where the 
root is desired to be : This wire impeding the motion 
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of the sap the succeeding summer, will occasion them 
to swell in those parts, and strike root. There are 
other methods by which the operation may be per- 
formed ; but this has been found the most expeditious 
and surest. 
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Linn E AN Class and Order, Momecia Polyandria r 
Male flowers containing many stamina, and female 
flowers containing two pistils, upon the same plant ; 
the males being collected in oblong catkins, the females 
sitting in clusters close to the branches. There arc 
five Species ; four of which are sufliciently hardy for 
this climate. 

I Ju'glans R/gia: The Common Walnitt ; m 
deciduous tree ; whose native country is uncertain. 

2. Ju'glans Ni'gra:Thc Black Virginia Wal- 
nut ; a deciduous tree ; native of Virginia^ Carolina, 
and Maryland. 

3. Ju'glans ATba: The Hickery or Whitk 
Virginia WalnOt ; a low deciduous tree : native of 
Virginia. 

4. Ju'glans CiW/-^<x;The Pennsylvania Wal- 
nut ; a lew deciduous tree : native of Pennsylvania and 
other parts of North America. 

I. The Walnut Tree. This as a fruit tree b 
universally known. We sometimes see it rise to a 
considerable height, and grow to great size ; in genera]^ 
however, it does not rise higher than forty feet ; q>read- 
iDg out into a globt:lar inelegant head ; this added to 
the late season at which it puts forth its leaves, and the 
stiff* uncouth appearance it takes after their fall, renders 
it of low value as an Ornamental ; unless indeed its 
general appearance be heightened, by the imagination, 
with the idea of Utility. In this point of view, whether 
we consider its fruit, or the timber it produces, the . 
Walnut ranks high, and is no doubt an object of notice. 
to the planter. We arc far, however^ from being suck 
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ththusiasts to the Walnut as Evelyn was: indeed its 
uses as a tidiber are greatly lessened since his day ; 
Mahogany has superseded it in the more elegant kinds 
of furniture; and the Beech, being raised at less ex* 
pence, and, from the cleanness of its texture, being 
wocked with less trouble, has been found more eligible 
for the commoner sorts ; chairs more especially. Ne- 
vertheless, the Walnut is still a useful wood : it takes a 
fine polish, and is in good esteem among the cabinet 
makers, turners, and gunsmiths. Were the importation 
of Mahogany to be obstructed, the Walnut it is pro- 
bable would become a very valuable wood. 

The method of prop^ating the Walnut is from 
seeds. Evelyn recomnrends the Black Virginia sort 
for timber ; and says the nuts should be kept in the 
busks, or shucks, until March ; when they should be 
planted in the husks ; for, he says, " the extreme bit-, 
terness thereof is most exitial and deadly to the worm ; 
or it were good to strew some furzes, broken or chopt 
small, under the ground among them, to preserve them 
from mice and rats when their shells begin to wax ten- 
der." He recommends their being planted in the place 
where they are to abide ; the Walnut being very im- 
patient of transplanting. If, however, it be necessary 
to remove the plants, he cautions us not to touch the- 
head with the knife ; nor even t\\p tap-root, except 
when very young. Speaking of experienced husband- 
men, he says, " what they hint of putting a tile shard 
under the nut, when first set, to divaricate, and spread 
the roots (which are otherwise ant to penetrate very 
deep), I like well enough." And from the same source 
he was informed, " that if they be transplanted as big 
as one's middle, it may be done safer than when young:" 
he adds, however, " I do only report it." Miller 
also recommends the Black Virginia sort for timber, 
which he says ** is much more inclinable to grow up- 
right than the Common sort ; and the wood being 
generally of a more beautiful grain, renders it preferable 
to that, and better worth cultivating." " I have seen 
some of this wood," continues he, " which hath been 
beautifully veined with black and white, which when 
polished has appeared at a distance like veined marble." 
The nuts, he says, should be kept in the husks till 
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February, the proper time of sowing. If the trees be 
intended for timber, the i^uts should be planted where 
they are to remain ; but if for fruit, in a seed bed ; 
because transplantation checks their upward growth, 
and renders them more fruitful. For timber, " they 
should be planted in lines at a distance you intend them 
to remain; but in the rows they nciay be placed pretty 

• close, for fear the nuts should miscarry ; and the young 
trees where they are too thick may be removed, after 
they have grown two or three years, leaving the re- 
mainder at the distance they are to stand." He also 
cautions against too free a use of the pruning knife, 
either to the roots or the branches ; but when there is a 
necessity, he says, of cutting any of their branches, •* it 
should be done early in September." He adds, ** The 
best season for transplanting these trees is as soon as the 
leaves begin to decay, at which time, if they are care* 

rfuUy taken up, and their branches preserved entire, 
there will be little danger of their succeeding, although 
they are eight or ten years oli^ ; though these trees will 
not grow so large or continue so long as those which 
are removed young." Hanbury likewise follows 
Evelyn in recommending the Black Virginia Walnut 
in preference to the Common sort for timber. His 
farther directions concerning the choice of the seed and 
the method of propagation are as follo\v 2 ** If the fruit 
of these trees are greatly coveted, the utmost care should 
be taken to gather the nuts from those trees which 
produce the best sorts ; an^ although the Varieties of 
Walnuts are only seminal variations, yet there is the 
greater chance of having a succession of good nuts, if 
they are gathered from trees that produce good fruit. 
This maxim holds good in animals : The finest breed 
would degenerate, if attention was not paid to the sorts 
for breeding ; and the like care must be extended 
throughout the whole system of planting* whether for 
fruit or timber. If for timber, we should be solicitous 
to gather the seeds from the healthiest, the most luxu- 
riant and thriving young trees : If for fruit, from those 
which produce the richest and best kinds. Having 
marked the trees that produce the finest nuts, either for 
thinness of shell or goodness of taste, when they have 
begun to fall they will be ripe enough for gathering. 
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Sut as collecting them by the hand would be tedious^ 
they may be beat down by long poles prepared for that 
purpose. Having procured the quantity wanted, let 
them be preserved, with their husks on, in sand till the 
beginning of February, which is the time for planting 
them. This is to be done in the fol lowing manner : 
Let drills be made across the seminary, at one foot 
asunder, and about two inches and a hair deep, and let 
the nuts be put in these at the di$tance of about one 
foot. In the spring the young plants will come up ; 
and here they should continue for two years, being 
constantly kept clear of weeds ; when they will be 
of a proper size to plant out in the nursery. The 
ground should be prepared, as has been always directed, 
by double digging ; and the trees being taken out of 
the seminary, and having their tap-roots shortened, 
should be planted therein, in rows two feet and a half 
asunder, and the plants at a foot and a half distance. 
Here they may remain, with the same culture as has 
been all along directed for the management of timber 
trees, till they are of a proper size for planting out for 
, good. If they are designed for standards to be planted 
in fields, &c. before they are taken out of the nursery 
they should be above the reach of cattle, which may 
otherwise wantonly break their leading shoots, though 
they do not care to eat them .on account of their ex- 
traordinary bitterness. They ought likewise to be re- 
moved with the greatest caution, and the knife should 
be very sparingly applied to the roots. They must also 
be planted as soon as possible after taking up ;« and this 
work should be always done soon after the fall of the 
leaf." 

Evelyn tells us, that the Walnut Tree may be 
propagated " by a branch slipped off with some of the. 
old wood, and set in February ; " and in another place, 
*' it is certain they will receive their own cions being 
grafted, and that\it does improve their fruit." 

It is agreed on all hands, that the Walnut requires a 
dry, sound, good soil, and will make but little progress, 
as a timber tree, in. a cold barren situation. 

2. The Black Virginia Walnut. This is the 
sort recommended for timber, and will grow to a large 
tree. The young shoots are smooth^ and of a greenish 
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brown. The leaves are produced irregularly : They 
are large and finely pinnated, being composed of about 
eighty ten, twelve, and sometimes fourteen pairof spear- 
shaped, sharp-pointed Yolioles, which are terminated by 
an odd one, sawed at the edges, and the bottom pair are 
always the least. The flowers give pleasure only to the 
curious botanist. They blow early in the spring ; and 
the females are succeeded by nuts of different sizes and 
«hapes. The nuts of the Common sort have a very 
thick shell, inclosing a sweet kernel. They are fur- 
rowed, and of a rounder figure than those of the Com- 
mon Walnut. 

There are many Varieties of this species, and nuts of 
different sizes, like those of the Common Walnut, will 
always be the effect of seed : Some will be small and 
round ; others oblong, large, and deeply furrowed. 
You must expect also to find a Variety in the leaves ; 
some will have no scent, others will be finely perfumed. 
IJence the names. Common Virginian fValnut^ Aromatic 
fValnuty Deeply 'furrowed-'fruited. fValnut^ ice, have 
been used to express the different Varieties of this 
species. « 

3. The White Virginian Walnut, called the 
Hickery Nut, is a tree of lower stature, seldom arising 
more than thirty or thirty-five feet high ; though the 
sort called the Shag-Bark is the strongest shooter* The 
young shoots of all are smooth. *The leaves are also 
pinnated, though some of them are small, the number 
of folioles being from two or three pair to six or seven, 
besides the odd one with which they are terminated. 
The folioles are of a pleasant green colour, narrowest 
at their base, and serrated at their edges. The flowers 
are no ornament ; and the nuts are small, hard, and of 
a white colour. 

The Varieties of this species go by the various names 
of Common Hickery Nut, Small-fruited Hickery Nut, 
Shag-Bark Hickery Nuty fafr. 

4. Pennsylvania Walnut. This'species grows 
to about the height of the former. The leaves are v6ry 
long, being composed of about eleven pair of folioles, 
besides the odd one with which they are terminated. 
The flowers are yellowish, come out at the usual time 
with the others, and are succeeded for the most part by 
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small) roundish, hard-srhelled fruit ; though the nuts 
will be of different sizes in the different Varieties. 

The method of propagating these trees is from 
the nuts, which we receive from America, where they 
grow naturally. These must be sown as soon as they 
arrive, in the manner directed for raising the Common 
Walnut. Their after management must also be the 
same. 



JUNIPEROS. 



LiNNEAN Class and Order, Dioecia Monadelphia: 
Male flowers containing three stamina, and female 
flowers containing three pistils, situated on distinct 

filants. There are ten Species ; nine of them as 
cdlow. 

1. JuNi'pERUs Commu'nts: The Common Juniper; 
an evergreen shrub ; native of England and Scotland, 
and of many of the northern parts of Europe. 

2. Juni'perus Oxyr^'^/n/x .'The Spanish Juniper ;^ 
an evergreen shrub or tree: native of Spain and South of 
France. 

3. JuNi'pERUs^r^/w/Vwa;The Virginia Cedar,. 
or the Red Cedar ; an evergreen tree or shrub ; native 
of Virginia and Carolina. 

4. JUNl'PERUS Bermudia'na : The Bermudian 
Cedar ; an evergreen tree or shrub ; native of Bermudas 
and America. 

5. JuNi'PERUs-Bjr3fl^/«m; The Jamaica Cedar; 
an evergreen tree or shrub : native of Jamaica and other 
W^est India Islands. 

6. JuNi'pERus Thurifera : The Spanish Cedar ; 
an evergreen tree or shrub ; native of Spain. 

7. Juni'perus £yV//j; The Lycian Cedar; an 
evergreen tree or shrub: native of Spain, Italy, and 
France. 

S.JuNl'pERUSPAflfWlV/fl.-ThePHENICIANCEDAR; 

an evergreen shrub or tree : native of Portugal^ South of 
France, and the East. 
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9. JuNi'pERUs Saii'na : The Sa VIN; aJow evergreen 
shrub ; native of Italy, Siberia, Mounts Olympus and 
Ararat, and of Lusitania. 

I. The Common Juniper. This species is divided 
into two Varieties, 
', The English J tiniper. 

The Swedish Juniper. 

The English Jumper grows common upon the chalky 
hills about Banstead and Leatherhead in Surry, where 
it appears in a low weak state, as if cropped and kept 
down by -the. browsing of sheep, seldom rising higher 
than two or three feet ; but when planted in a good 
soil, it will grow to the height of fifteen or sixteen reet; 
and will produce numerous branches from the bottom 
to the top, forming a large well looking bushy plant. 
These branches ^re tough, and covered with a smooth 
bark of a reddish colour, with a gentle tinge of purple. 
The leaves are narrow, and sharp pointed : They grow 
by threes on the branches ; their upper surface has a 

frayish streak down the middle, but their under is of a 
ne green colour, and they garnish the shrub in great 
plenty. This tree flowers in April and May. The 
flowers are small, pf a yellowish colour, and make no 
figure. They are succedeed by the berries, which arc 
of a kind of a blueish purple when ripe, which will not 
be before the autumn twelvemonth following. 

The Swedish Juniper has a natural tendency to grow 
to a greater height, and consequently has more the 
appearance of a tree than the former sort ; sixteen or 
eighteen feet, however, is the highest it commonly grows 
to ; and the plants raised from its seeds have, for the 
most part, a tendency to grow higher, and become more 
woody and ramose. The leaves, flowers, and fruit 
grow in the same manner, and are of the same nature, 
which shews it to be a Variety only. Old Botanists 
mention it as a distinct species: Caspar Bauhinb 
asserts this, and calls one the Shrubby Juniper, and the 
other Tree Juniper ; and he also mentions another 
sort, which he calls the Lesser Mountain Juniper, with 
a broader leaf and a larger fruit. This is still a Variety 
of the Common Juniper. The leaves, flowers, and 
fruit, however, are much the same ; though there may 
be some difference in the size of their growth, from 
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what has been said, the gardener will know, when he 
meets with them by those different names, where to 
plant them in suitable situations. It is observable of 
both these sorts, that in the beginni«g or middle of 
May, when they will be in full blow, the farina of the 
male flowers is discharged in such plenty, that upon 
striking the shrub with a stick, it will rise up in a still 
air, like a column of white smoke, and like that will be 
wafted with the gentlest wind until it is lost or out of 
light. 

2. Spanish Juniper will grow to be rather a 
higher tree than the Swedish, in some soils. It will be 
feathered from the bottom to the top, if left untouched 
from the first planting, or if not crowded with other 
trees. The leaves are awl-shaped, and finely spread 
ooen. They are very short, sharp-pointed, and give 
the tree a fine look. The flowers are succeeded by 
large reddish berries, which are very beautiful when 
ripe. J 

3. Virginia Cedar. This tree is held out by 
Evelyn anH Hanbury as being proper to be planted 
as a forest or timber tree. It grows to near forty feet 
high, the branches forming a beautiful cone, and, if 
left unpruned,the tree will be feathered to the v/jry base ; 
consequently it is highly ornamental. And Hanbury 
lays. It " is valuable for many excellent and rare uses : 
It will, he says, continue sound and uncorrupt for 
many ages, being possessed of a bitter resin, which 
prevents the worms from attacking it. The wood may 
be converted into utensils of most sorts, as well as 
applied to great part of the uses to which the cypress 
is adapted. It is remarkable, however, for being of a 
very brittle nature, and is therefore not proper to be 
introduced into buildings where any great weight is to 
be lodged. Nevertheless, in Virginia and Carolina, 
where they abound, these trees are used in structures 
of all kinds, with this precaution ; and the inhabitants 
prefer the timber to most other wood for wainscoting 
their rooms, and building of vessels." 

4. Bermudian Cedar, In the island from which 
this tree takes its name, it grows to a timber size ; but 
in this country it is a very tender plant, and requires 
JBOt only a dry warm soil, but open mild winters, to 
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make it continue through them ; so that when a person 
is desirous of having an extensive collection^ then and 
then only is this sort to be sought after ; for, when 
planted abroad, even in the warmest quarters, the plants 
require sheds to preserve them from the winter's frosts. 
It is the wood of the Bermudian Cedar of which penciU 
are made ; also drawers of cabinets ; and formerly 
wainscoting was made of this wood. In the island of 
Bermudas (which is in a manner covered with this tree), 
as well as upon the Continent of America, ships arc 
built of it ; its scent is peculiarly aromatic ; but though 
agreeable to most people, it is offensive to some ; an4 
this may be one reason why less of this wood has 
of late years been imported into this country than wa^ 
formerly. 

'5. Jamaica Cedar. This, in Ja^iaica, is a very 
large timber tree : but in our climate it is still more 
delicate, than the Cedar of Bermudas: both of which 
ought to be considered as greenhouse rather than as 
shriibery p)aqts. 

6. Spanish Cedar grows plentifully in the country 
by whose name it is distinguished : it is a handsome, 
regular growing . tree, rising in a conical form, if the 
branches are untouched, to the height of diirty or more 
feet. Th-f leaves are imbricated, and He over each other 
four ways ; they are acute, and of a $ne green colour :« 
From these properties only, an idea of a fine tree may ' 
be had. The flowers are insignificant to a common 
observer ; but they are succeeded byberries which make 
a good show when ripe ; for they are very large, and of 
a fine black colour, and adorn the young branches in 
great plenty. 

7. Lycian. Cedar, also common in Spain, will rise 
to the height of about twenty-five feet ; the branches 
have naturally an upright position, and their bark is of 
a reddish hue. The leaves are everywhere imbricated, 
and each is obtuse and of an oval figure. They re- 
semble those of the Cypress, and are very beautiful. 
The flowers are succeeded by large oval berries, of a 
brown colour, and will be produced in plenty from the 
sides of the younger branches all over the tree. 

8. Phenician Cedar seldom grows higher than 
twenty feet, and is a beautiful upr^ht sort^ forming a 
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kind cf pyramid, if untouched, from the bottom. It 
has "both ternate and imbricated leaves ; the under onc^ 
grow by threes, and spread open ; and the upper ones 
are obtuse, and lie over eaCh other like the Cypress. 
The flowers are produced from the ends of the 
branches ; and the fruit that succeeds them is rather 
small, and of a yellow colour. It is commonly called 
the Phenician Cedar, though it is found growing 
naturally in most of the southern parts of Europe.^ 
9. Savin. Of this species there are three sorts : 

Spreading Savin, 

Upright Savin, and 

Striped Savin. 
Spreading Savin is a low spreading shnib ; thebranchet 
have a natural tendency to grow horizontally, or 
nearly so; so that it must be ranked amongst the lowest 
growing shrubs ; insomuch that unless it is plantecj 
against a wall, or supported in an upright position, we 
seldom have it higher than two feet. When it is to be 
planted and left to Nature, room must be first allowed 
for its spreading ; for it will occupy a circle of more 
than two or three yards diameter, and will choke any 
other less powerful shrub that is placed too near it. 
The bark on the older shoots is of a light brown colour ; 
but the younger, which are covered with leaves running 
into each other, are of as fine a green as any shrub 
■whatever. These leaves are erect, and acute- pointed. 
They are placed opposite, and grow a little like those 
of the French Tamarisk. This shrub seldom produces 
flowers or berries ; but when any berries do appear, 
they are small and of a blueish colour. It- deserves a 
place amongst low-growing evergreens, on account of 
the fine strong green of its leaves both in winter and 
summer ; but it is valuable for nothing else ; for it 
produces neither flowers nor fruit ornamental, and is 
possessed of a very strong smell ; insomuch that, "being 
stirred by whatever runs amongst it, the whole air is 
filled with a fetid scent, vyhich is emitted from its 
branches and leaves, and which to most people is dis- 
agreeable. It is in great request with horsedoctors and 
cowleeches, by which they much bepefit those creatures 
in many disorders. The juice of it, mixed with milk 
apd honey, i^ said to be good to expel worms from 
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children ; as well as, without that mixture, to deitrof 
those in horses, for which purpose it is strongly re- 
commended. 

Upright Savin is a delightful tree ; it will grow to hm 
twelve or fourteen feet high. The branches are nu- 
merous and slender, and give the tree a genteel air. 
The leaves are nearly ofthe same nature with th« 
other, though they are of a darker green. The flowers, 
though pr(^uce4 in plenty, make no show ; but thejr 
are succeeded by berries in such plenty as to cause a 
good effect. The upright tendency of growth of this 
tree, together with the very dark ^een of the leaves, 
which causes a good contrast with others that ar# 
lighter, together with its not being possessed of that 
strong disagreeable scent of the other sort, makes it 
valuable for evergreen plantations. 

Variegated Savin is a Variety-of the former ; it has 
not that tendency to spread Hke the Common, neithei; 
does it grow quite so upright as the Berry-bearing Savin. 
It is a fine plant, and at present rather scarce. Th^ 
ends of several of the young shoots are of a fine cream 
colour ; nay, all the smaller branches appear often of 
that colour, and at a distance will have the appearance 
of flowers growing on the tree. In short, to those who 
are fond of variegated plants, this shrub has both beauty 
and scarcity to recommend itself. 

The method of propagating this genus of plants 
varies in son^e degree with the respective species; 

The Common Juniper, 

The Spanish Juniper, 

The Virginia Cedar, 

The Spanish Cedar, 

The Lycian Cedar, and 

The Phenician Cedar, 
^e raised from seeds procured from the respective placet, 
of their growth, and sown the latter end of February or 
the beginning of March, in beds of light satidy earthy 
(jibout half an inch deep. In about twelve montns after 
sbwing the plants will appear. Having stood two years 
in the seed bed, they may be removed to the nursery, 
planting them from one to two feet distance in xm 
TOWS, with two feet intervals ; and here they may re- 
Quio until wanted for use* They may be traosplantedL 
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either in autumn or in spring, care being had to per- 
forni the removal in moist weather, preserving as much 
mould as possible amongst the fibres. Hanbury 
recommends that the seeds of the Common Juniper 
be sown as soon as possible after thev are ripe ; for if 
this precaution^ he says, is observed, tney will come up 
the spring following ; whereas if they are neglected till 
the spring, they will not appear till the spring after 
that ; and sometimes a great part of them will remain 
till the second and even third season before -they come 
up. The Common Juniper may also be increased by 
layers. 

The Bermudian Cedar, and 

The Jamaica Cedar, 
require that the seeds be sown in pots : that the young 
seedlings be planted out into separate pots ; and thsTt 
these be always housed in the winter. 

The Common Savin is to be encreased by slips, 
which if planted almost at any time, or any how, will 
grow. The Upright Savin also is to be encreased by 
slips planted in moist weather, in August, and kept 
shaded and watered in dfy weather afterwards. This 
is the best way of treating cuttings of the Upright Savin^ 
though tjiey will often grow if planted at any time, 
either in winter or summer. The Striped Savin also 
istobe encreaedthis way; though care must be always 
used to take off those branches that are most beautifully 
variegated, and such also as are entirely of a cream 
colour ; for this will be the most probable method of 
continuing it in its variegated beauties. This plant 
is also to be raised by berries ; and if these havo the 
same treatment as the other sorts, it will be very pro^ 
per ; anc} by these the most upright and best plants are 
raised. 



KALMIA. 



LiNNEAN Class and Order, Decandria Monogynia ; 
Each flower contains ten males and one female. There 
are two Species. 
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1. Ka^lmia Laiifo'lia : The Broad-leaved Kal- 

Mi A '^ an evergreen shrub; native of Maryland, Virginia, 
and Pennsylvania. 

2. Ka'lmia Angustifo'lia: The Narrc(w-leave» 
Kalmia ; an evergreen shrub ; native of Pennsylvania 
and Carolina. 

. I. The Broad-leaved Kalmia seldom rises to 
riiore thaa four or five feet high ; and the branches, 
which by no means are regularly produced, are hard, 
and of a grayish colour. The leaves are of an oval, 
spear-shaped figure, and of a fine shining green colour. 
Their consistence is rather thick in proportion to their 
footstalks, which arc but slender, and grow irregularly 
on the branches. The flowers are produced at thp 
ends of the branches, in roundish bunches. They are 
first of a fine deep red, but die away to a paler colour* 
Each is composed of a single petal, which is tubular at 
the bottom, spreading open at the top, and has ten 
permanent corniculae surrounding them on their out- 
side. They generally flower with us in July ; and arc 
succeeded by roundish capsules, full of seeds, which 
leldom ripen in England. In some places this is a fine 
evergreen ; and in others, again, it often loses its 
leaves, and that sometimes before the winter is far 
advanced. 

2. The Narrow-leaved Kalmia is rather o£ 
lower growth than the other, and the branches are 
more weak and tough. The leaves are very beautiful, 
being of a fine skining green; they are of a lanceolate 
figure, and in all respects are smaller than those of the 
former sort, and stand upon very short footstalks. 
They are produced in no certain regular manner, bfeing 
sometimes by pairs, at other times in bunches, growing 
opposite at the joints. The flowers are produced from 
the sirles of the branches in roundish bunches ; they 
are of a fine red colour, and each is composed of one 
petal, that has the property of spreading open like the * 
former. They flower in July, and are very beautiful \ 
but are not succeeded by ripe seeds with us. 

Both these sorts an* to be pro pa gated three ways ; 
by seeds, layers, and puckers, i. By seeds. These we 
receive from abioad ; and for their reception we should 
prepare a compost, consisting of half fresh soil f^oia a 
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rich pasture, taken from thence a year before, and half 
drift or sea sand : these being well mixed, will be pro- 
per, for the reception bf the seeds, which should be 
. sown in pots or boxes, half an inch deep. As soon as 
they are sown, they should be removed into a shady 
place, to remain until the spring following, and all 
this time nothing but weeding will be wanted ; for they 
seldom if ever come up the first summer. About the 
beginning of March it will be proper to plunge these 
pots into a hotbed, and this will fetch the plants up, 
and make them grow strong. They must be hardened 
by degrees to the air, and then set in a shady place. 
Watering must be now and then given them, if the 
season proves dry ; and at the approach of winter they 
may be removed into the greenhouse, or set under a 
hotbed frame, but should always have the. free air in 
open weather. In these pots or boxes they should re- 
main until they are two- years-old seedlings ; when 
they should be shaken out, and planted in a separate 
pot. They should then be forced, by plunging the 
pots into a hotbed. Afterwards, they may be re- 
moved into the shade ; and if they are kept growing in 
the pots, and removed under shelter in hard weather, for 
a year or two, they may be afterwards planted out 
finally. 2. These shrubs are propagated by layering. 
It should be done in the autumn ; and the young wood 
of the preceding summer's shoot is proper for the pur- 
pose. If the soil is free and light, they will strike root 
pretty readily ; though we must sometimes wait two 
years before we find any : But by this way the strongest 
plants are obtained ijQ the least time. 3. They are 
also encreased by suckers ; for if the soil be light and 
fine, and is what agrees with them, after standing a few 
years, they naturally send out suckers in plenty. These 
should be taken off in the spring : and those with bad 
roots should be set in pots, and plunged into a hotbed# 
to make them grow. 
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LAVATERA. 



LiNNEAN Class and Order, Monadelphia Polyandria t 
Each flower contains many males and many females ; 
the males being joined together at the base. There are 
nine Species ; four of which are cultivated in our open 
grounds : 

1. Lavate'ra ArhJrea: The Common La VA- 
TERA or Mallow Tree ; a deciduous shrub : native 
of Italy. 

2. Lavate'ra Trilo'ba : The Three-lobed 
La vatera, or Mallow Tree ; a deciduous shrub; 
native of Spain. "^ ' 

3. Lavate'ra Cyibia: The Five-lobed La va- 
tera, or Mallow Tree ; a deciduous shrub : native 
of the South France. 

4. Lavate'ra Mi' cans: or the Glittering La- 
VATERA ; ortheSHiNiNG-LEA VED Mallow Tree ; 
a deciduous shrub : native^of Spain and Portugal. 

I. The Common Lavatera is a wellknown plant: 
It usually grows to eight or ten feet high, and in a rich 
soil will grow to twelve, or more. The stem is thick 
and strong, and divides near the top into several 
branches, which are closely ornamented with large 
downy leaves ; they are soft to the touch, plaited, and 
their edges are cut into many angles. The flowers are 

Jroduced in clusters, from the wings of the leaves, in 
une, and there will be a succession of them until lata 
in the autumn. Each flower has its separate footstalk t 
Their colour is purple; their shape like that oftha 
Common Mallow ; and they would make a great show, 
were they not much obscured by the largeness of th« 
leaves. The whole tree has a noble look ; and its con- 
tinuing for about three months in flower n>akes it very 
valuable. But though its short-lived continuance is 
much to be regretted, yet Nature seems to have mad« 
some amends for this, by furnishing it with good seeds 
in very great plenty ; for by these thousands of plants 
may be soon raised ; nay, they will sometimes shed 
themselves, and come up without any art. But wheo 
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they arc to be regularly sown, let it be done iji April, 
in the places where they are designed to remain, and 
they will flower the summer after. Though this plant 
is called a biennial, in some warm dry situations the 
stalks become hard and woody, and the plants will con* 
tinue to produce flowers and seeds for itiany years. 

There are several Varieties of this species ; the leaves 
of some being round and indented, others acutely cut, 
others waved : These among old gardeners go by the 
names of the Round-leavedy WaveiAeafOed Mallow Tree^ 
tic. 

2. TheTHREE-LOBED Lavatera. This spccies 
is very ornamental in the front, or among the low shrubs 
in the wilderness quarters, or when stationed in large 
borders in pleasure grounds, as it is naturally of low 

frowth, seldom rising to above, four or five feet high, 
t has rather a large spreading root in proportion to the 
size of the shrub. The branches are numerous, and of 
a palish green colour ; and the leaves are of different 
figures, though chiefly trilobate, or composed of three 
lobes, that are indented on their edges. They vary 
much in their size, some being larger, some smaller, and 
some more divided than others. Their colour, when 
the plant is in perfect health, is a very pleasant green ; 
but they will often shew themselves a little variegated ; 
at which time you may be assured the shrub is in a 
sickly state. This often does hot continue long, and 
the plant will assume its former verdure, and as fre- 
quently ^nd very speedily relapse into its weak state : 
which shews that, though hardy with respect to cold, 
it is rather of a sickly nature in this country. The 
flowers are produced singly, on short footstalks : they 
grow from the joints^ at the bosoms of the leaves; 
three or four of them will appear at each joint ; and 
being large, they make a fine show in August, the tim^ 
of flowering. 

There are Varieties of this species, differing in the 
shape of the leaves and size of the flowers, which still 
have names among old Botanists. 

3. The Fi VE-LOBED Lavatera is a distinct spe- 
cies from the preceding, though it diffefs little from it, 
f xcept in the nature of the leaves^ eac)i of which is 
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composed of five lobes, that are hastated, or pointed like 
a spear, and in the flowers of this shrub being smaller. 
They will be in full blow in August, and there will 
often be a succession* of them till the early frosts ad- 
vance. The leaves of this species vary : Some are 
shaped like Briony ; others are nearly round ; and the 
lobes of others are very acute. Hence the names 
Briony-lcaved, Round-leaved, Acute -leaved Mallow 
Tree, &c. have been used to express them. 

4. Glittering Lavatera grows to about the 
height of the former. The leaves are large, septangu- 
lar, plaited, downy, white, and glisten towards the sun. 
The flowers are produced in bunches from the ends of 
the branches : They are shaped like those of the com- 
mon Mallow, come out in July, and continue in suc- 
cession until the end of autumn. 

The Varieties of this species go by the names of 
Waved'leavedy the Common Spanish ^ the Sulphur- leaved 
Mallow Tree^ &c. These three sorts are easily propa- 
gated by cuttings, which should be planted, early in 
the spring, in a shady border of light rich earth. Many 
of them will grow ; and the plants may stand two or 
three years before they are removed to the places where 
they are designed to remain. 

The best method of propagating all the sorts.is 
by seeds : and by this way fresh Varieties may be ob- 
tained. The seeds should be procured from Spain, 
where the plants naturally grow ; for none, except the 
first sort, ripen well here. Having got a sufficient 
quantity, sow them in a border of light, fine, rich 
earth, about the middle of March* They will easily 
come up, and nothing but weeding and watering in dry 
weather will be required until the spring after ; when 
they "should be planted in nursery lines, there to remain 
until they are set out to stand. The leaves of all the 
sorts continue until the frosts come on ; so that if an 
op^ winter happens, they will continue in verdure the 
greatest part of the season. 

The Lavatera tribe affect a warm sandy situation and 
soiU in which they will sometimes continue to exhibit 
their beauties for many years ; but in general they are 
short-lived, continuing only two or three yearg : this 
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renders them peculiarly eligible to be scattered plenti- 
fully in a newly made shrubery ; they Tj^ill add warmth 
to young plants, and will die away themselves before tho 
spaces they occupy will be required by the surrounding 
shrubs. 
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LiNNEAN Class and Order, Enneandria Monogynia i 
Each flower contains nine males and one female. Thert 
are eleven Species ; four of which are adapted to our 
purpose: < » 

1. Lau'rus No* bills : The Evergreen Bay, or 
the Common Bay : an evergreen shrub or tree ; native 
of Italy, Greece, and Asia. 

2. Lau'rus Mstivaflis : The Deciduous Bay; 
a tall deciduous- shrub ; native of swampy places, and the 
sides of brooks and rivers in Virginia. 

3. Lau'rus Benzoin : The Benzoin Tree, or 
Benjamin Tree ; a deciduous tree or shrub; native 
of Virginia and Pennsylvania. 

4. Lau'rus Sc/ssafras: The Sassafras Tree; 
a deciduous tree or shrub ; native of Virginia, Carolina^ 
and Florida. 

I. The Evergreen Bay. Evelyn says, he has 
•een Bay Trees near thirty feet high, and almost two 
feet in diameter, and enumerates the Bay amongst 
Msefui trees. Hanbury catches at this idea, and tells 
us in general terms, that " it will grow to thirty feet in 
height, with a trunk of two feet in diameter,*' and, 
accordingly, he arranges it amongst his Forest Trees : 
he acknowledges however at the same time that the 
wood is of little value. The Bay is nevertheless a fine 
aromatic and a beautiful evergreen : It is said to be the 
true Laurus or Laurel of the Antients, with which they 
adorned the brows of their successful Generals. The 
leaves stand close, are about three inches long and two 
broad ; are hard, rigid, and of a deep green colour. 
The Bay loo, lik« the Holly, Box> and Laurel, will 
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bear the shade and drip of taller trees, and it is upon 
the whole a veyy desirable, as being a very ornarMntal 
evergreen. There are scvcrzl Farieties ; as the Broad* 
leaved Bay, the Narrow-leaved Bay, and the Wav^* 
leaved Bay. 

This tree is propaoated by layers, or by the 
berries. In order to raise a quantity of these trees by 
layers, some stools should be planted for the purpose ; 
and after these are shot about a yard high, the branches 
must be brought down to the ground in the winter, all 
the preceding summer's shoots laid on it, and pegged 
down (being first slit in the joint), and the leaves 
taken off, which would otherwise be under ground. In 
one year's time these layers will have taken root ; and 
in the spring they should be. taken up, and planted in 
the nursery a foot asunder, in rows two feet distance. 
After they are planted ©ut, if the weather should prove 
dry, they must be constantly watered ; for without 
such care, it is difficult to make this tree grow. After 
they have taken well to the ground, they will require 
no farther trouble than keeping them clean from weeds, 
and digging between the rows each winter, till they are 
finally planted out. 2. In order to raise this tree from 
the berries, they ought to hang on the trees till about 
January before they are gathered. A well sheltered spot 
of ground for the seminary must be made choice of ; 
and having the mould smooth and fine, they should be 
sown soon after they are gathered in beds, or drills, 
rather more than half an inch deep. Towards the 
close of the spring the plants will come up^ and during 
summer must be duly attended, by watering and weed- 
ing. In the winter following, their sheltered situation 
must not be trusted to, to defend them from the frost ; 
Furze bushes, or some such things, ought to be stuck 
in rows, between the beds or drills, to guard them from 
the black frosts. Indeed^ without this^ precaution, if 
the vvinter should prove very frosty, few of the young 
seedlings will be alive in spring. During the following 
summer, weeding and watering must be observed, and 
the winter after that they should be defended with 
covering as before ; for they will be still in danger of 
being destroyed by severe frosts. In the ensuing spring, 
Ihe strongest may be taken out of the seed beds, saU 
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planted in the nursery tray ; though if they have not 
by that time made good shoots, it will be adviseable to 
let them remain in their beds till the third spring ; for 
a small plant of this kind is with more difficulty made 
to grow than one which is larger. When they are 
planted in the nursery, the distance which should be 
allowed them is the same as the layers, a foot asunder 
and two feet distance in the rows \ and this will not be 
found too close ; for noth withstanding the greatest caret 
is exerted in planting them in the nursery, even making- 
choice of rainy and doudy weather, which must always, 
be observed in setting them out, many of them wilt 
be lost by being transplanted. After they are t5us» 
planted out in the nursery, whether layers or seedlingSj^ 
they must be still watered in dry weather, kept frec^ 
from weeds, and the rows dug between every winten 
You will even find, that those plants which suffer least 
by being transplanted will have met with a checkj, 
which they will not recover in two or three years ; and 
till they have acquired new strength they should not 
be taken from the nursery ; but when they appear to be 
good stiff plants, having the year before made a vigorous 
shoot, they will be then proper plants ibr planting out 
where th^y are to remain. Holes should be got ready 
for their reception ; and as soon as the first autumnal 
rains fall, the work should be set about, especially i£ 
the land be gravelly or dry : but if it be moist, the 
spring will do as well. Being now planted at one yard 
distance, they will make a poor progress for two 015 
three years more ; but after this, when they have ever* 
come all these difficulties, they will grow very fast^ and 
arrive to be good trees in a few years. 

Although this tree flourishes best in old garden^ 
where the soil has been made rich and deep, and lovef 
the shade, Hanbury tells us, ** it thrives nevertheless 
cxc^ingly well in our hottest gravels and sands ; and^ 
after it has surmounted the hardships of transplanting! 
will grow in such situations extremely fast, and arrive 
to a larger bulk. 

a. The Deciduous Bay, in amoistrich soil, tv 
which it principally delights, will grow to be about 
sixteen feet high ; but in some soils, that are possessed 
of the opposite qualities, it' will hak^X' ^^^^^ at baif^ 
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that height. The branches are not very numerous, btft 
they are smooth, and of a purplish colour, look well in 
■winter and in summer exhibit their leaves of an oval 
spear-shaped figure: They are about two or three 
Inches in length, are proportionally broad, and placed 
opposite to each other on the branches. Their upper 
surface is smooth, and of a pleasant green colour, 
whilst their under is rough and veined. The flowers 
are small and white, make no figure, come out from the 
sides of the branches in May, and are succeeded by large 
^d berries, which never ripen in England : So that, 
nothwithstanding the leaves in summer are very pretty, 
and the colour of the bark makes a variety in winter, it • 
is principally the scarcity of this plant which makes it 
valuable. 

3., The Benzoin Tree will grow to amuch larger 
size than the other, and its branches are rather nume- 
rous: They are smooth, and of a fine light green 
colour. The leaves are oval, acute, near four inches 
long, and two broad ; their upper surface is smooth, 
and of a fine light green colour,, but their under surface 
is venose, and of a whitish cast : when bruised, they 
emit a fine fragrance. The flowers make no figure : 
They are small and yellowish, come out from the sides 
of the branches in little clusters, and are succeeded by 
large blackish berries, which never ripen in England. 

4. The Sassafras Tree. The wood of the 
Sassafras is well known in the shops, where it is sold to 
be made into tea, being esteemed an excellent anti- 
scorbutic and purger of the blood A decoction of the 
leaves and bark is also said to possess the same virtues, 
and is drank by many persons for those purposes. 
This tree will grow to nearly the height of the others, 
though the branches are not so numerous. Its bark is 
smooth, and of a red colour, which beautifully distin- 
guishes it in winter ; whilst the fine shining green of 
its leaves constitutes its greatest beauty in summer. In 
these, indeed, there is a variety, and a very extraordinary 
jonc. Some are large, and of an oval figure ; others are' 
smaller, and of the same ^hape ; whilst others, again, 
are so divided into three lobes, as to resemble the 
leaves of some sorts of the Fig tree. Their edges are 
entire -y their under surface is of a whitish cast ; their 
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footstalks are pretty long, placed alternately on thlj 
branches, and die to a red colour in the autumn. The 
flowers are small and yellowish : They are produced in 
clusters on longish pedicles, and are succeeded by 
blackish berries, which never ripen in England. 

The PROPAGATION of thesc three sorts of trees rtiay 
be performed two or three ways, f . By the seeds. 
These we receive, from the places where the trees grow 
naturally, in the spring. They should be preserved in 
sand ; and as soon as they arrive, should be sown in 
largish pots, an inch deep. The soil for their reception, 
should be taken /rom a rich pasture at least a year 
before, with the sward. It should also be laid on a 
heap, and frequently turnedt until the sward is grown 
rotten, and the whole appears well mixed and fine. If 
the pasture from >yhen it was taken near the surface 
is a sandy loam, this is the best compost for these seeds ; 
if not, a small addition of drift or sea sand should b& 
added, and well mixed with the other mould. After 
filling the pots with this soil, the seeds should be sown, 
an inch deep ; and then they should be plunged into 
common mould up to the rim. If the soil be naturally 
moist, it will keep thorn cooler, and be better ; and if 
the place be well sheltered and shaded, it will be better^ 
stilL Nothing more than weeding, which must bo 
constantly observed during the summer, will be neces- 
sary ; and in this station they may remain until the 
March following ; about the middle of which month,, 
having prepared a good hotbed, the pots should be 
takej) up and plunged therein. Soon after the seeds 
will come up ; and when the young plants have sufEi* 
ciently received the benefit of this bed, they should be 
enured by degrees to the open air. Weeding and 
watering must be observed during the summer ; and, 
at the approach of the cold weather in the autumn, 
they should be removed under a hotbed frame, ojf 
some cover, to be protected from the frosts during the 
winter. In the spring, when this danger is over, they 
sjiould resume their first station; namely, the pots 
should be plunged up to the rim, as when the seeds 
were first sown ; and if this place be well sheltered^ 
they may remain there all winter ; if not, and severe 
frosts threaten, they should be takea up and placed 
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under cover as before. After ihey have been thns. 
managed three years from the seeds, they should be 
taken out of the pots with care, and planted in the 
nursery ground, at small distances ; where they may 
remain until they are strong enough to be finally set 
out. By sowing the seeds in pots, and assisting them 
by a hotbed, a year at least is saved ; for they hardly 
ever come up, when sown in a hatural border, under 
two years from the seeds ; nay they have been known 
to remain three, and even some plants to come up the 
fourth year after sowing ; which at once shews the 
preference of the former practice, and should caution 
all who have not such convenience, hot to be too hasty 
in disturbing the beds when the seeds are sown in Ac 
natural ground ; as, especially if they are not well pre- 
served in mould or sand, these may be some years before 
they appear. Indeed, it is the long time we are in 
obtaining th^se plants, either by seeds, layers, &c. that 
makes them at present so very scarce amongst us* 
2. These plants may also be encreased by layers ; but 
very slowly ; forthey will be two, and sometimes three, 
or even four years, before they have struck out good 
roots ; though the Benjamin Tree is propagated the 
fastest by this method. The young twigs should be 
laid in the ground in the autumn ; and it will be found 
that twisting the wire round the bud, so as in some 
degree to stop the progress of the sap, and taking away 
with a Hnife a little of the bark, is a more effectual 
method of obtaining good roots soon than by the slit 
or twisting, especially when practised on the Sassafras 
Tree. 3. Plants of these sorts are likewise sometimes 
obtained by suckers, which they will at all times throw 
out, and which may be often taken off with pretty 
good roots ; but when they are weak, and with bad 
roots, they should be planted in pots, and assisted by a 
moderate hsat in a bed : With such management they 
will be good plants by the autumn, and in the spring 
may be planted out anywhere. 4. Cuttings of these 
trees, when planted in a good bark bed, and duly 
watered, will also oftentimes grow. When this method 
is practised, and plants obtained, they must be enured, 
by degrees to the open air, till they are hardy enough 
to he finally planted out. 
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LiHHEAN Class and Order, Diandrta Monogynia: 
Each flower contains two males and one female. 
There is only one Species: 

Licu'sTRUM VulgJn: THcPrivet ; awell known 
deciduous or evergreen shrub; common in the woods 
and hedges of many parts of England, and almost all 
Europe, 

The Privet is divisible into two Jfarieties : 
The Deciduous or Common Privet, and 
The Evergreen Privet. 

The Deciduous Privet will grow to the height of 
^bout ten or twelve feet. The branches are very nu- 
merous^ slender, and tough ; covered with a smooth 
gray bark ; and, when broken, emit a strong scent.- 
The young twigs are generally produced opposite, and 
alternately of contrary directions on the older branches. 
The leaves also are placed opposite by pairs in the same 
manner. They are of an oblong figure, small, smooth, 
of adark green colour, have a nauseous disagreeable 
taste, and continue on the trees very late. The flowers 
are produced in close spikes, attheendsof thebranches^ 
In May, June, and often in July : They are white, 
jrery b^utifiil, and succeeded by black berries, which in 
the autumn will constitute the greatest beauty of this 
plant ; for they will be all over the tree, at the ends of 
the branches, in thick clusters. They are of a jet black : 
^nd will thus continue to ornament it in this singular 
manner d\iring the greatest part of the winter. 

The PROPAGATION of tiie Privet is easy; for it may 
be encreased, i. By the seeds; and by this way the 
strongest plants may be obtained. The seeds, soon after 
they are ripe, should be sown in any bed of common 
garden mould made fine. They ought to be covered 
about half an inch ; and all the succeeding summer 
should be kept clean Ifrom weeds ; for the plants never, at 
least not many of them, come up until the spring after. 
After they are come up, (hev will require no other 6art 
Vol. II. . O 
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than weeding ; and in the spring following may ht 
'planted in the nursery ground, where they will require 
very little care besides keeping the weeds down, until 
they are taken up to plant. 2. These plants may be 
encreased by layers ; for the young shoots being laid in 
the ground in^the autumn, will by that time twelve- 
month have taKen good root ; the largest of which may 
be planted out to stand, and the smallest set in the Auf- 
sery to gain strength. 3. Cuttings also, planted i© 
October, will strike root freely ; and if the sbil is in- 
clined to be moist, and is shaded, it will be the better 
for them, especially if the succeeding summer should 
prove a dry. one. If these cuttings are thinly planted^ 
they will require no other removing till they are finally 
set out. If a large quantity is desired,^ they may b« 
placed close, within about two or three inches of each 
other, and then taken up and planted in the nursery 
the autumn following, to remain there until they arc 
wanted for the above purpose. It propagates itself by 
stickers and by layers, whenever the twigs or branches 
touch the ground. 

The Privet, of all others, will thrive best in the smoke 
of great cities ; so that whoever has a little garden in 
such places, and is desirous of having a few plants that 
look green and healthy, may be gratified in the Privet, 
because it will flourish and look well there. It will 
also grow very well under the shade and drip of trees. 

The Evergreen Privet, This Variety has a tendency 
to grow to be a taller and a stronger tree than the com- 
mon deciduous sort. The leaves are rather larger, 
more pointed, of a thicker consistence, of a dark green 
«olour, and they continue on the same plant so long as 
to entitle it to the appellation of Evergreen ; tKough it 
may often be observed to be almost dcsjtituto of leaves 
early in winter, especially those that were on the ends 
of the highest branches, which are often taken off by 
the first cutting winterly winds. In order to have this 
tree keep up the credit of an evergreen, it should have a 
well sheltered situation ; for although it be hardy 
enough to bear with impuntiy the severest cuts of the 
northern blasts, on the tops of hills, craggy rocks, &c. 
yet without some shelter the leaves are seldom pre- 
served all winter^ and with protection it is generally 
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allowed to be aiiandsome etergreeni Afe it*is a Variety 
of the deciduous sort, the ^aine floweriS and 'friiit itiay 
be expected. 

It is to' be raised in the s^tne*^ mannei-,- by layers or 
cuttings ; and the seed^ of this soirt sometimes produce 
plants of the like sort, that tttain their leaver. It will 
bear a Very n^oist -situation;^ ' 
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- . • *LliQ,UID AMBER. ' 
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LjNNEAN ;Class znd Order, J^onoeaa., Polyandpa: 
Male flowers containing . many . stamin^, apd fenaaJk 
.flo^yers cpntaiaine tyro gi^^lsj,, situated uJ)on the same . 
plant J the m2^l^§ oeihg CftRe^led into long cppical loofe 
cattins ; and tlie., %tv[\2i^p0^riti\ng ; a globe . situate^ 
at the b^se' of the. niale^'spjike. There are -only twp 

Sp^iiCjEps.: , .. . -, ..,_> . .. ^: 

q^yi.pAMBER, or th^ ^|^APLE-tEAVEP,.iiQiriDA.Mr 

3ER ; ^ deciduous tree; native of the ricihf moist parts 
<^f ^yir^inia .and TVlejf 1? o,. . . , .., : ,.^ ,,.,. 

Qjri^A^3ER, O^ the.jSjfXEENWORT*JtEA,V:^p ^A^'sf 

ir ditxiuQUSi^iree ; native of Cai^a and JPenai^ylvania. . . , 
J. The. V;RGiNiAjjJfj.iQJJ[pA»jl^fiER.wUi^^^ ^ 

ircgular rrtanncr to tb jjtyirr/p^^ty'feet ffet 'hmji^ haja^^jts 
yourig twjigs c^yered.vvitji a.^mo0^Jji hdifj.tjrown b^ck^ 
while those' of ^he older are of 4, !d^ker,V^^^ The 
leaves grow irregularly op the young brajncTies,. on Ipiig 
footstalks; They resijmbje those '^JF ^thie J^pmm9n 
Maple in figure; the lobes a,re allserr^tpd^ aijld from, 
\he base of the 'leaf a strong midrib runs to the ex*- 
tremity of eaqh lobe that ticlongs to it/ They arjp 
of a lucid green, and emit their odorifproiis particles in 
such plenty as to . perfume the circumambient air ; 
n^y, tne whole trep exp/id^s such a fragranf transpa- 
rent re^ih/'as tQ have g^ven occaspn to ita being takea 
Ipr the Sweet Stofax. These trees, therefore, are very 
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proper to be. planted singly in large opens, that diey 
may amply display their fine pyramidal growth, or to 
be set in places near seats, pavilions, &c* The flowen 
are of a kind of saffron colour : The^ are produced at 
theends of the branches the oeginning of Aprils and 
sometimes sooner ; and are succeeded by large round 

, brown fruit, which looks singular, but is thought by 
many to be no ornament to the tree. 

2. Canada LiQyiDAMBER. The young branchos 
of this species are slender, tough, and haurdy. The 
leaves are oblong, of a deep green colour, biatry un- 
derneath, and li^ve indentures on their edges alter-, 
nately, very deep. The flowers come out from the 
sides of the branches, like the former ; and they are 
succeeded by small roundish fruit, which seldom ripen9 

^ in England. 

The PROPAGATION of both these species isthesamev 
and may be performed by seeds or layers ; but the first 
method is tne best. ,i. We receive the seeds from 
America in the spring. Against their arrival a fine bed, 
in z warm well sheltered place, should be prepared. If 

4 the soil is not naturally good, and inclined to be sandy,, 
it should be wholly taken out near a foot deep, and the 
vacancy filled up with earth taken up a year before, 
from a fresh pasture, with the sward and all well rotted 
wd mixed by being often turned, and afterwards mixed 
with a sixth part of drift or sea sand. A dry day being 
vade choice of, early in March let the seeds be sown, 
and the finest of this compost Hddled over them a 4|uar- 
ter of an inch deep. When the hot weather in the 
spring comes .on, the beds should be shaded, and wa* 

^ terings given often, but in very ^mall quantities, only 
affprding them a gentle, nay, a very small sprinkling at 
a time. Miller says, the seeds of these plants never 
come up under two years. But, continues Hanbury^ 
with this easv management, I hardly ever knew it 
longer than tne end of May before the young plants 
made their appearaace. The plants being come up, 
shading should still be afforded them in tne parching 
summer, and a watering every other night ; and this 
will promote their growth, and cause them to become 
stronger plants by the autuipn. In the autumn, the> 
beds should be hooped to be covered with mats in tke^ 



s^ere frosts. These mats, howeveri should always be 
taken off in open weather ; and this is all the manage* 
ment they will require during the first winter. The 
succeeding summer thev will require no other trouble 
than weeding; thougn, if it should prove a very dry 
one, they will find benefit from a little water now and 
then. By the autumn they will be grown strong 
enough to resist the cold of the following winter, with- 
out demanding the trouble of matting, if the situation 
is well sheltered ; if not, it will be proper to have the 
hoops prepared, and the mats ready, against the blade 
northern frosts, which would endanger at Ibast their 
losing their tops. After this, nothing except weeding 
will be wanted ; and in the spring following, that is, 
three years from their first appearance, they should be 
taken up (for they should not be removed before, un- 
less some of the strangest plants be drawn out of the 
bed) and planted in the nursery, a foot asunder, and two 
feet distant in the rows. Hoeing the weeds in the rows 
in the summer, and digging them in the winter, is all 
the trouble they will afterwards occasion until they arc 
finally planted out. 2. These plants are easily en- 
creased by layers. The operation must be performed in. 
tKe autumn, on the young summer's shoots ; and the^ 
best way is by slitting them at a joint, as is practised for 
carnations. In a strong dry soil, they will be often two 
years or more before they strike root ; though, in a fine 
light soilf they will be found to take freely enough. 
By this method good plants may be obtained, though 
it is not so eligible as the others if we have tl;ie conve« 
niency of procuring the seeds. 



LIRIODENDRON. 



LiNNlAM Class and Otder, Polyandria Poljgjni^ * 
Each flower contains many msdes and many females. 
There are two Species ; one of them bearing a tulip- 
like, the other a lily-like flower \ the former is not un- 
common in our open grounds : 
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. ;LjRiopt'NDRON;3"«//>/y<fr«: The TuLipTREii,or 
ihe<Vi|tGi{ir<iA TuiXP Tree ; a deciduous tret; native 
oiS ino$t. p3fts q£. America. . 

Tbp TiJLip Tree. In those parts of America 
where jt grpw^ ,common, it will arrive to a prodigbu^ 
bulk, and affords ex.cellent timber for many uses ; par- 
ticularly, the trunk is frequently hollowed, and made 
into a canoe sufficient to carry many people; and for 
^his pqrposei.no tree is thought more proper by the inha- 
bitant^ of those parts. With us, it maybe stationed 
among trees of forty feet growth. The trunk is covered 
"with a gray bark. The branches, which are not Very 
numerousy.of the two years old wood, are smooth and 
bifown ; whilst the bark of the summer's shoots is 
smoother and shining, and of a blueish colour. They 
are very pithy. Their young wood is green, and whea 
broken emits a strong scent. The leaves grow irregu- 
larly on the branches, on long footstalks. They arc of 
a particular structure, being composed of three lobes, 
the middlemost of which is shortened in such a man- 
ner, tbfet it appears^ as if it had been cut oflF and hoU 
lowed at the middle : The two others are rounded oflF. 
They are about four or five inches long, and as many 
broad« They are of two colours ; their upper surface 
is smooth, and of a stronger green than the lower. 
They fall off pretty early in autumn ; and the buds for 
the next year's shoots soon after begin to swell and 
become dilated, insomuch that, by the end of DeCeu^- 
ber, those at the ends of the branches will become near 
an inth- long, . and half an inch broad. The outward 
lamina of these leaf buds are of an oval figure, have 
several longitudinal veins, and are of a blueish colour. 
The flowers are produced with us in July, at the ends 
of the branches : They somewhat resemble the Tulip, 
which occasions its being called the Tulip tree. The 
number of petals of which e^ch is composed, like those 
oi the Tulip, is six ; and these are spotted with green, 
red, white, and yellow, thereby making a beautiful 
mixture. The flowers are succeeded by large cones^ 
which never ripen in England.!. 

The PROPAGATION of the Tulip tree is very easy, 
if the seeds are good ; for by .these, which we receive 
from abroad, they are to be propagated. No p^ticular 
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compost need be sought for ; neither is the trouble of 
pots, boxes, hotbeds, ice. required*: Thcfy; will grow ex- 
ceedingly well in beds.of comnjon garden mould, and the 
plants will be hardier and better than those raised with 
more tenderness and care. .Therefore, as soon as you 
receive the seeds, wjiich is' generally in February, and 
a, few; dry d^ys h^ve happened, that the mould will 
worjc freely, sow the seeds, covering them three* quar- 
ters of an inch deep ; and in doing of this, observe to 
lay the^n lengthways, otherwise, by b^ing very long, 
ope partj perhaps that of the embryo plant, may be out 
of the ground soon, and the seed be lost. This being 
done, let the beds be hopped ; and as soon as the hot 
weather and drying wincis come; on in the spring, let 
them be covered from ten o'clock in the morning until 
sunset.. If. little rain hgjppens, they must be duly 
watered !pyery other (Jay; and by the endof May the 
plants ^111 come up. Shade and watering in the hottest 
summer must be afforded them, and tney will after- 
wards.g^e very little troul?le. The next winter they 
will w^pt,no other care than, at the approach of i^ 
sticl^ipg.^ome furze bushes round the bed, to break the 
koen edge of the black frosts ; for it is found that the 
seedlings of this sort are very hardy, and seldom suffer 
by any weather. After they have been two years in 
tne seed |)ed, they should be taken up and planted in 
the nur^ry, a foot asunder, and two feet distant in the 
rows. After this, the usual nursery care of hoeing the 
weeds,^ ai>4 digging between the rows in the winter, 
will suffice till they are takeu up for planting out. 
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LiNNEAN Class a^d .Order, Pentandria Monogynta : 
Each flower contains five m^les and one female. There 
are fourteen Species ;, eleven of which will bear the 
open air of this country. 1 

I. Lonice'ra Ciir/r(/i7itt«: The Italian Honey- 
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SUCKLE ; a deciduous or evergreen climber s nativ^e o( 
Italy and the South of Europe. 

a* Lonicb'ra Perlclftnenum: The English Ho- 
ney SUCKLE, or Woodbine; a deciduous or evergreen 
climber: native of England, Germany^ and the mwand 
parts of Europe. 

3. ho^icJL'ViASempervl'rens : The Trumpet Ho- 
neysuckle ; a deciduous or evergreen climber: native 
of America* 

4. LoNiCE'RAZ?/Vrc^r/Ai:TheDiERViLLA9or Aca- 
dian Honeysuckle; a deciduous shrub; nadve of 
Acadia and Nova Scotia. 

$.'LoYkiciL'KA.Symphorica'rpus:%r. Peter*s,Wort, 
or the Virginia Honeysuckle; a deciduous shrub; 
native of Virginia and Carolina. 

6. Lonicb'ra Coeru'lea: The Blue-berribd 
HoNEYsucKLEi or the Upright Blue-berried 
Honeysuckle^ a deciduous shrub ; native of Switzer^' 
land. 

7. Lonice'ra Alptgtfna : The Red-bbrribd 
Honeysuckle ; or the Upright Red-bbrribd 
Honeysuckle; or the Alpine Honeysuckle; # 
deciduous shrub : native of Savoy and the Helvetian and. 
Pyr^nean Mountains. 

8. Lonice'ra Ni'gra : The Black-berrieD 
Honeysuckle ; or the Black-berried Upright 
Honeysuckle; a deciduous shrub; native of SvritzeN 
land and the Alps. 

9. ho^icuftiA Xylo'steum : The Fly Honey-suc- 
KLE ; a deciduous shrub; native of most of the coldest 
parts of Europe. 

10. Lonice^ra Pyrenafica: The Pyrenean Ho- 
neysuckle, or Dwarf Cherry; a deciduous shrub ^ 
nativeof the Pyrenean Mountains. 

11. Lonice'ra Tarta'rlca : The Tartariah 
Honeysuckle, or Dwarf Cherry, or the Dwarp 
Cherry with Heart-shaped Leaves; a deci^. 
duQUs shrub ; native of Tartary, 

I. The Italian Honeysuckle. The Farletiet of 
this specie^ are. Early White Italian Honeysvickfe, 
Early Red Italian Honeysuckle, Yellow Italian Honey* 
suckle. Late Red-flowered Italian Honeysuckle^ j^ver'^ 
green Italian Honeysuckle. 
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The Batfy fPhite Italian Honeysuckle is that which first 
makes its appearance in May. The leaves of this sort 
are oval, and placed opposite by pairs, close to the 
branches, at the extremity of which the leaves quite 
surround it. The flowers grow in bunches rouitd the 
ends of the branches, and have a very fine scent. 
Their blow will be soon over ; and they are succeeded 
by red pulpy berries, which will be ripe in the autumn. 

The Early ^^</ differs from the preceeding in that the 
leaves are narrower, the fibres of the flowers are more 
slender, and it blows a little later in the spring. 

The Tellow Italian HonejsncHe does not blow quite so 
early as the dthe^, and the flowers are yellow : In other 
respects it is very much like the former. i 

Late Red-'flowered Italian Honeysuckle is one of the 
best we have. The stem is tolerable firm ; the branches 
are few, and the leaves large ; the flowers are also 
lane, of a deep red colour, though less scented than the 
eanier sorts. 

Evergreen Italian Honeysuckle. This is a stronger 
shooter than any of the sorts. The joints are more 
distant from each other. The leaves are large, of a 
thick consistence, unite, and surround the stalk with 
their t^ise, and continue all winter. The flowers are 
large, of a good red colour, with some paler stripes, and 
often continue to blow to the end of autumn. 

%. English Honsysucklb. The Varieties of this 
i^cies are. The Comnk)n Woodbine of our Hedges, 
The Oak-leaved Honevsuckle, Red Dutch Honey. 
suckle, Midsummer Honeysuckle, Late German 
Honeysuckle, Long-blowing Honeysuckle, Evergreen 
Honeysuckle.' 

The Common IVoodhine is known all over England, in 
our woods and hedges. There are still Varieties of this 
sort, in its wild ^tate ; some having prodigious weak 
trailing branches ; others again with tolerably woody | 

' stems. Some of the flowers are whitish, others are of a 
greenish cast ; whilst others are possessed of a reddish 
tinge. As the flowers of none of these are nearly so 
beautiful as those of the cultivated sorts, only a plant or 
two of them shoold be introduced ; which will cause 
some variety, and serve as a foil to set the others off. 
There is a Sui^Varieiy of this sort, with striped leaves. 
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. Oali'Jeavid Homysuckleis an accidental variety o$ our 
Common Woodbine. It differs in no respect froni it, 
only that sopne of the leaves are shapisc^Jike those of. the 
Oak tree, on which account it is valuable, and make&a 
pretty variety in collections. -^r 

.There is also a «f tt^-A^/zriV/y of this sort, wit^ lefives 
beautifully variegated, called Stiriped Oak^leaved Hone^» 

Red Dutch Honeysuckle is a verygpod sort. It flowers 
in June, and will often continue in ;$k>^ a month or 
two. The branches ;have a ismootji. purplish bark,. and 
maybe knoiwn from the.otherseyen in, winter, when 
they will appear with their swelled buds also of ths^ 
colour. The leaves are of an oblong oval figure, and 
.stand opposite by pairs on the branches, on short fpot- 
stalks. The flpvy:ers are produced in bunches at. the 
ends of the brafichejs : : Their outside as rrexl, but witliin 
they are of a yellowish colour, and: possessed pf a.^ 
lightful odour. . ^ / ," ., 

•^ The Midsuf^mef ffotifysuciU is yery. -mucK Uke; the 
former, only the- sl^ik? are moje^ slender^ of a lighter 
brown colour, an$l,th& tubes of .the flow«rs are smal^, 
neither are they so red*- It v^ill b^ in bjU>w about Mid- 
a(Ummer : and the plant, wheth^^j^siet against a wall, 
pales, a hedge, or in the ground, wil^^be ajl ovei| covered 
with bloom, making ^ai^ enchanting appearance tp fhe 
eye, and perfu mining .the air all around to a considerable 
distance. r • . . ; , 

Lafe German Honeysuckle is very much like the Red- 
Dutch, only it blows latter. Jt willflawer in July andy^cid 
August ; and has all the properties»pf the other sorts 
fts to fragrance and beauty. 

The Long-blowing Honeysuckle is still another Variety^ 
of the Dutch. It will often, exhibit flowers in June^ 
July, and August, though the profusion will not be so 
great as that of the other sorts. 

Evergreen Honeysuckle is another Variety which retains 
its leaves all winter. It often flowers late in the au- 
tumn ; and sometimes, in mild seasons, retains its 
bloom until Christinas, which makes it still more valu- 
able. 

3. Trumpet Honeysuckles. Of these are the 
following yarieties : Virginian Trumpet Honey sucUe^ 
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Carolina . Trumpet Honeysuckle, Evergreen Trunapet 
Honeysuckle* 

f^rginian Trumpet Honeysuckle is the most beautiful of 
all the sorts, though Nature has denied it smelL The 
branches are slender, smooth, and of a reddish colour. 
The leaves sit close to the branches by pairs. They arc 
of .an oblong oval figure, and their lower surface is not 
of so shining a green as the upper. Those at the ex« 
tr^mity of the branches near the flowers surround the 
stalky! through which it comes. The flowers grow in 
launches, at the ends of the shoot, and are of a bright 
scarlet colour. They will often be in blow from June 
to October ; but the flowers have no scent. 

Canlina Trumpet Honeysttckle differs in no respect 
form the former, only that the branches are more 
slender, and the leaves and flowers aUo are proportion- 
ally smaller, thereby making a pretty variety. This sort 
l^as introduced into our ga^^dens from Carolina, as was 
the preceding from Virginia. 

Evergreen Trumpet Honeysuckle. The leaves are of 
^ thicker substance, and continue on the plants all 
winter ; but the flowers are of a deep scarlet, like the 
ether, and are possessed of little or no fragrance. 
, The PROPAGATION of these sorts is very easy 
I. The young branches being laid in the ground any 
time in the winter, with no other art, will become good 
plants by the autumn foUowii^, and may be then taken 
off for use. a. But our common method of propagating 
these sorts is by cuttings. The best month for this 
work is October. By this .way prodigious quantities of 
plants may be raised, and hardly any of them will fail 
growing. So easily may these delightful plants be mul- 
tiplied, when a plant of each sort is once obtained. 

^he Evergreen Italian Honeysuckle (the best of the 
evergreen sorts), does not readily take by cuttings ; so 
that in order to make sure of this plant, the young 
branches must be layered, any time in the autumn or 
winter, and by the autumn following they will have 
plenty of roots, and be good plants fit for removing to 
any place. 

The Evergreen Honeysuckles, though climbing 
plants, should occasionally be stationed in the ever- 
green quarters, 2^ should all the other sorts among th« 
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deciduous trees and shrubs ; being so managed that their 
^pearance may agree with those of upright growth. 
This is done by nipping off the young shoots (which 
will soon get rambling^ and out of reach), that the 
plants may be kept within bounds, and made to join in 
the collection with great beauty. Neither may they 
only be kept low, to almost what height is required ; 
but they may, by fixing a sfake for their support, be 
trained up to a stem, which will every year grow more 
and more woody and firm ; so that in this case the eye 
must frequently overlook the tree, to take oflF the young 
shoots as they grow but, and not permit the head to 
grow too large and spreading for the stem, which it 
soon would do without this care ; and with it, the 
head may be so kept iii order as to bear good proportion 
to the stem, thereby causing the tree to have the appear* 
ance of an upright shrub. 

4. DiBRViLLA is a shrub of about the height of 
three or four feet. The branches are f^w, and larger 
in proportion tl^in the height of the shrub ; they are 
very full of pith/ and when broken emit a strong scent. 
The leaves are placed opposite by pairs, on short fool* 
stalks : They are near three inches lon^ and about 
half as broad ; and of an oblong heart«&ped figure^ 
finely serrated, and end in acute points : Tneir upper 
sorface is smooth, and of a fine green colour ; their 
under is lighter, and has five or six pair of strong 
nerves running irregularly from the midrib to the 
borders. The flowers arc produced in loose buncheSf 
both at the ends and at the sides of the branches : Each 
is formed of one leaf ; the tube is long, and the top is 
divided into five parts, which, turn backward. They 
are of a yellow colour, and will be in blow in May, 
and sometimes most of th|; summer mohths. These 
flowers are succeeded, in the countries^ where they 
grow naturally, by black oval berries, each containing 
tour cells. Diervilla forms an agreeable variety ansongst 
other shrubs of its own growth, though the flowecs 
make no great figure. It is very hardy with respect to 
cold ; and may be planted in any part of the nursery 
where it is wanted. 

No art is required to propagate this plant; it 
spawns, and thus propagates itself in great plenty. 
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These suckers shcHild be taken up in autumn, and 
planted out in the nursery : After remaining there a 
year or two, they may be finally taken up. This tree 
may be also encreased by cuttings. They should be 
planted in October, very close, if a quantity are wanted. 
By the autumn following, they will have good roots. 
They may be taken up and planted in the nursery, like 
the spawn^ for a year or two, and then set out to stand. 
Plants raised this way will not be quite so subject to 
throw out suckers as the others. 

5. St. Peter's Wqrt. St. Peter's Wort will arise 
to the height of about four or five feet« The main stems 
are ragged, $ind of a dirty dark brown. The branches 
are numerous and short, though oftentimes it sends out 
jsome trailing slender branches, which will grow to a 
great length. The leaves of this shrub constitute its 
greatest beanty : They are very numerous, small^ about 
.half an inch long, and of an oval figure. Their foot* 
stalks are exceedingly short, and they stand opposite by 
f^in on the slender branches : These die in the autuma 
to a dark brown. The time of this plant's flowering is 
August. The flowers grow roynd the stalks : They arc 
small, of an herbaceous colour, and make no figure. 

The PROPAGATION is very easy, x. If a spadefuU 
of mould be thrown over eacn of the trailing branches,^ 
dny timein the winter, they will by the autumn fol- 
lowing have struck root ; and these may be planted out 
in the nursery, to stand until thqr are of a proper size 
to be planted out for good. i. This shrub may be also 
propagated by cuttings ^ and in order to obtain good 
cuftings for the purpose^ the year before the plants 
should be Headed near the ground, which will makf 
them shoot vigorously the summex; following. Thesf 
young shoots must be the cuttings 10 be planted. 
October is the best month for the wodc ; a^nd if they 
i^re planted in a moistish soil,'andhavea shady situation, 
they will have taken good root by theautumn. If they 
are planted very thick, as cuttings commonly are, thef 
should be all taken up and planted in the nursery a foot 
asunder^ and two feet distant in the row a ; biit if thi; 
' living cuttings are no nearer than about a foot, they 
may remain without remoVing until thejf! arc planted 
nut. 
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6. The Blue-berried Honeysuckle is a shrub 
of about four feet in growth. The branches are roiind, 
smooth, and of a reddish purplish colour. The leaves 
are oblong, spear-shaped, of a fine gteen, and stand 
opposite by pairs on the branches. The flowers, which 
are white, are produced in May from the sides of the 
branches, and are succeeded by blue berries^ that will 
be ripe in August. 

7. The Red-bcrried HoNEVsuckLE will grow 
to the height pf about fiv6;feet. Xl?e branches are very 
upright; the young shoots are anguliar, and covered 
with a brown bark/ The leaves are tolerably large^ 
spear-shaped; a little resembling those of the mock 
Orange, and .grow oppositie to eafch other. The flowers 
are produced from the sides of the brlanchcs, on long; 
footstalks: They are of a red colour, come out Jtt 
April, and are each succeeded by a pair of red berries^ 
which will be ripe the end of July or early in Augilst. 

8. Black-berried Honeysuckle difiirsffomthe 
Blue-berried only in that the ^eds of this' are ' black, 
and grow two together : whereas those of the Blue- 
berried are single and distinct. Except this, there is 
hardly any difference to be perceived. ' 

9. Fly Honrysc ukle will grow to the height o£ 
about seven or eight feet. The bark on the branches is 
of a whitish colour, which causes a variety, and makes 
It distinguished in the winter season. The leaves^ 
which are placed opposite by pairs, ar^ downy',* and of 
an oblong oval figUte. ; The' flowers arc white and 
erect : They are produced from the sides of the branches 
in June, and aresiicceeded by two* ted^ berries,' which 
willbe ripe in September. -• * ' ' * 

10. The Pyrenean HoKEYsucitE, 3r J)war*f 
Cherry, is but a low shrubr It*%eldom*ar}i^res to more 
than a yard in height. ' Thfe brandtes'are^* produced 
irregularly. The leaves are'smootK, OblAn^, aiifl placed 
opposite by pairs. The flowers are white, produced 
from the sides of the branches, on slender footstalks, in 
April; and arc succeeded by roundish berries, which 
will be ripe in September. 

11. Tartarian Hokeysuckl'f, or Dwarf 
CherrV wr.TH Heart-shaped'Leaves, is a shrub 
of about three or four feet high. Its branches arc 
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erect, like the upright sorts; and it diflFers in few 
respect^ from them, except that the leaves are heart- 
shaped. It exhibits it% flowers in April ; and these are 
succeeded by twin red berries, whith wiil be ripe in 
August. 

These are the Upright sorts of the Lonicera ; to which 
one^xneth6a of prgjpagation is common ; and that 
* may be performed; <wo Ways. i. By seeds. Coitomoi^ 
gsUden- mould, dog fine, andcleflred of the roots of all- 
weeds, will serve for their recepttehl ' In this the seeds 
should be sown soon after they are ripe, ibdut half an 
inch deep. After the beds are neated tip, 'thej^, will re- 
quire iib other care until the spring-; when the wdeds 
should be picked off as fdst as they appear. Some of the 
plants by this. time will have come up; but, the far 
greater jpairt will remain until the'second spring before 
9iey shew themselves ; so that the beds must be eritrrdy 
untouched %iptil at feast two years' alter sowing. They 
will require no care ill this tim^i eiccept being kept 
clear of weeds j; though if watering be afforded them in 
dry weathei*., it will bei* the better. After they are all 
up, and have st;ood a ybar or tWo in the seed bed, they 
may be taken up and planted in the hurseiy, >t; small 
distances ; and in -two or three years they will be of a 
proper size to plant, out to stand. 2. All these sorts 
may be also propagated by cuttings. These should be 
planted in October, in any sort of garden mould that 
is tolerably good. If a quantity is wanted, they may be 
placed very close ; and a small spot of ground will hold 
thousands. If the place be shaded, it will be a great 
advantage^ as most cuttings are in danger of suffering 
by the violence of the sun's rays before thiey have 
struck, or whilst they kre striking root. The winter 
following, they may be all taken up and pilanted out in 
the nursery, a foot asunder, and two feet distant in the 
ix)ws, where they tnay stand until they are &ialljr taken 
up for planting. 
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LiNNBAN Class and Order, PentaudrJa Monogftua: 
Each flower contains five males and one female. There 
are eight Species ; oi¥s only of which is hardy enough 
to stand a severe winter in our climate. 

Ly'cium Biirbarum: The Boxthorn ; adecidudut 
creeper; native of Asia, Africa, and Europe* 

The Boxthorn. This species affords two VarUtus : 
The Broad-leaved Boxthorn. 
The Narrow-leaved Boxthorn. 

The Broad-ledved Boxthorn is a rambling plant, and 
will, if let alone, in a few years overspread every thing 
that is near it. The branches are very many, and 
spread about in all directions. They will lie upon the 
ground, if unsupported, and will shoot, in a gcxxi soil, 
sixteen feet in length in one summer. Those branches 
that lie upon the ground will strike root ; so that from 
every part fresh shoots will be set forth the next spring ; 
and thus in a few years they will occupy a large compass 
of ground ; so that whenever this plant is desired, they 
should be constantly kept within bounds. Indeed^ 
from its exceedingly rambling nature, not above a plant 
or two for variety or observation should be admitted in 
hardly any place. The branches of this plant are 
covered with a gray or whitish bark. The leaves are of 
a light whitish green, and of a thick consistence. They 
grow on the branches, on all sides, by threes. This 
jplant, of all the sorts, is possessed, of the longest spineE 
(some of which are a foot or more in length,) These 
spines are garnished with leaves ; and on these they for 
the most part stand singly in an alternate manner. On 
the branches where they grow by threes, the middle one 
is always the largest. They are all of an oval, spear- 
shaped figure, are very smooth, a little glossy, and often 
continue till the middle of winter before they fall off. 
Besides the long leafy thorns before mentioned, it pro- 
duces many short sharp spines, of a white colour, near 
the ends of the shoots* The flowers are produced ia 
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August, and there will be often a succession of blow 
until the frosts come on^ They grow single at the 
joints, on short footstalks. They are of a purplish 
colour, small, and are succeeded by no fruit with us, as 
I could observe. 

The Long Narrow-leaved Boxthorn is also a very great 
rambler. The branches are many, and are produced 
irregularly on all sides. It Is possessed of spines, but 
these are very short, and the bark with which they are 
all covered is pretty white. The leaves are of a lance- 
olate figure, and are narrow and long. Their colour is 
that of a whitish green, and they grow alternately on 
the branches. The flowers are small, and appear in 
July ; and are succeeded by red berries, which ripen in 
September, and at that time are very beautiful. 

The PROPAGATION of these sorts is by cuttings; for 
they will grow, if planted at any time, in any manner, 
and in almost any soil or situation, except a white clay. 
In a black rich earth, they will be the most healthful 
and most vigorous shooters ; and though the cuttings 
will grow at all times, yet the winter months are to bt 
preferred for the purpose. 
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, LiNNEAN Class and Order, Polyanirta Polygynta: 
Each flower contains many males and many females. 
There are four Species : 

I. Magno'lia Glau'ca : The Sea-green Magno- 
lia, or theB/W-LEAveD TuLipTREE,ortheSMALi. 
Magnolia; a tall sub-evergreen shrub ; native of 
Virginia and Pennsylvania. 

a. Magno'lia Acuminata: The Long-leaved 
Magnolia ; a sub-evergreen shrub or tree ; native of 
Pennsylvania. 

3. MAGNo'LiATr/^///7fa;The Umbrella Tree; 
et sub-evergreen shrub or tree; native of "Carolina and 
Virginia. 

Vol. IL P 
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4. Magno'lia GrandtflJra: The EvtRGREEll 
Magnolia, or Laurel-leaved Tulip Tree; 
an evergreen tree ; native of Florida and Carblina. 

1. The Sea-green or Small Magnolia grow* 
with us to about the height of ten or twelve feet. 
The wood is white ; and the branches, which are not 
very numerous, are covered with a smooth whitish bark. 
The leaves are tolerably large, and of two colours ; 
their upper surface being smooth, and of a fine green, 
whilst their under is hoary. They are of an oval 
figure, have their edges entire, and often continue the 
greatest part of the winter before they fall off the trees. 
The iSowers are produced at the ends of the branches^ 
in May : Their colour is white ; and the petals of 
which they are composed are concave and large ; so that, 
together* with the numerous stamina in the center, they 
present a beautiful appearance. They are also remark- 
able for their sweet scent; and are succeeded by conical 
fruit, which never ripens in England ; but in tlie 
places where they grow naturally, a singular beauty and 
oddity is added to these trees by the fruit ; for the 
seeds are large, and lodged in cells all around the cone. 
When quite ripe, these are discharged from their cells ; 
snd hang each by a long narrow thread, causing thereby 
an uncommon and pleasing effect. 

2. Long-leaved Magnolia will grow to be near 
twenty feet high. The wood of this sort is yellow, 
and the branches are covered with a smooth light bark* 
The leaves are very large, being near ten inches long ; 
their figure is oval, spear-shaped, and all end in points. 
The flowers, which are produced in May, are white, 
and composed of twelve obtuse petals, which, together 
with the number of stamina, make a good show. 
These also are succeeded by conical fruit, which never 
ripens in England. 

3. The wood of the Umbrella Tree, which 
grows to about twenty feet in height, is more spongy 
than any of the other species of Magnolia. It is called 
the Umbrella Tree^ from its manner of producing the 
leaves ; for these are exceedingly large, and so produced 
as to form the appearance of an umbrella. The flowers 
of this sort also are white, and the number of petals of 
which each is composed is about ten : They are sue- 
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•ceded by fruit of a conical figure, with many cells all 
round for the seeds, which never ripen in England. 

All these sor^may be propagated by seeds, layers, 
and cuttings. *y the first of these methods the best 
plants are raised, though it is a very tedious way, and 
must be followed with great patience and trouble. We 
receive the seeds from those parts of America where 
they grow naturally. These are always preserved in 
sand, but, nevertheless, will r^ot always prove good. 
A^ soon as possible after they arlive, which is generally 
in February, they should be sown in pots about half an 
inch deep. , The best compost for them is a fresh loamy 
earth, mixed with a fourth part of drift sand ; and the 
seeds thould be thinly soWn in each pot. After this is 
done, the pots should be plunged up to the rims in the 
natural mould, under a warm hedge, where they may 
reap the benefit of tTie sun during the month of March 
and part of April ; but when the rays of the sun begin 
to be strong and powerful, drying the mould in the 
pots very fast, they should be taken up and plunged 
again up to the rims in a shady border. By the end of 
May, if the seeds were good, the plants will come up ; 
and all the summer they must be constantly attended 
with weeding and watering. At the approach of win- 
ter, they should be remove'd into the greenhouse, or 
placed under softie cover ; but in mild weather should 
always have the benefit of the open air and gentle 
showers. In March, the pots with their seedlings 
should be plunged intp a hotbed to set them forwards. 
Tanners bark is what the hotbed should be composed 
of; and as much air as the nature of th6 bed will 
allow, should always be afforded them. Water also 
must be given pretty often, though in small quantities, 
and the glasses must be shaded in the heat of the day. 
After this, about June, they should be inured to the 
open air; watering must still be afforded them; and 
this is what they require during the second summer. It 
has been a practice to plunge the pots into a hotbed 
soon after the seeds are sown ; but this is a very bad 
method, for the young plants being thereby forced, 
grow thin and slender, and are seldom made to live 
longer than . the first year. The second summer's 
management also has usually been, to plant the seed- 
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lings in March> in little pots, and then plunge them 
into a hotbed : but this is also a very bad way ;.. for 
these seedlings, whether raised on hotbeds or the com- 
mon ground, will be small, and not of consistence 
sufficient to draw the juices, {hough the powers of 
vegetation are assisted by a hotbed : Thus, hardly any 
of them survive this early transplanting. This having 
been the general practice, these plants have been 
always thought very difficult to preserve the second 
year ; whfereas all those difficulties vanish, by observ- 
ing the abQve-dirccted method ; for by letting the 
seeds have only the natural soil, they will the first 
summer be formed into young plants^ which, though 
small, will nevertheless be plants, and healthy. Thus 
being in the spring in their natural state, with their 
pores open to receive the nutritious juices, and not 
having suffered by being transplanted, the hotbed will 
so help them, that they will be pretty plants by the 
autumn. At the approach of winter, they must be 
removed again tinder cover, and the former assistance 
of a hotbed should be afforded them ; and this should 
be repeated until the plants are grown to be a foot or 
more in length. The spring following, the mould 
should be turned out of the pots and shaken from the 
roots, and each plant put into a separate pot. For 
these, a hotbed of tanners bark should be ready, which 
will promote their growth, and make them healthy and 
fine. During the time they are in the bed, they should 
be shaded ; and about Midsummer the pots may be 
taken out and placed in a shady border. The winter 
following, it will be proper to house them in severe 
frosty weather; but always observe to place them 
abroad in mild seasons. In March they may be turned 
out of the pots, the mould hanging to the roots, and 
planted with that in the places where they are to, re- 
main. 2. These plants may be also propagated by 
layers. The young shoots in the autumn are most 
proper for the purpose ; and it is found that a gentle 
twist, so as just to break the bark about the joint, is a 
better method than any other in practice. These will 
sometimes strike root in one year, and sometime^ you 
lyiust wait more than two before you find them with 
any. After they have struck to^, and are taken up. 
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the \)e^t time for which is March, it is most eligible to 
plant each separately in a pot, and plunge them into a 
hotbed, as directed for the seedlings ; and by the spring 
following they will be strong good plants for any 
place. 3. These plants may likewise be encreased by 
cuttings ; by which they may be procured in plenty, if a- 
person has the conveniency of a good stove ; and 
without one this method should not be attempted. 
These cuttings should be planted in pots ; and after 
they are set in the stove, must be duly watered and 
shaded : By observing these directions many of them 
will grow. After this, they should be brought by de- 
grees to the open air ; the winter following they should 
be placed under a hotbed frame, or some shelter ; and 
in the spring planted out to remain. 

These plants often retain their leaves, especially 
when young, all winter, or the greatest part of it, 
in some situation ; and in such they pa^ for ever- 
greens. 

4. The Evergreen Laurel-leaved Magno- 
lia. In the countries where it grows naturally, it 
arrives to the height and bulk of a tin! er tree. Those 
countries are adorned with woods that are chiefly com- 
posed of this plant ; and indeed, a wood of so noble a 
tree, luxuriantly shooting, flowering, and seeding, 
healthy and strong, in soil and situation wholly 
adapted to its nature, must be a sight of which we can 
hardly form an adequate idea, or have a just concep- 
tion of its beauty or grandeur ; for the tree naturally 
aspires with an upright stem, and forms itself into a 
regular head. Many other trees do the same ; but its 
most excellent properties consist of the superlative 
beauties of the leaves, flowers, and seeds. The leaves 
much resemble those noble leaves of the Laurel, from 
which it is so called, only they are larger, and of a 
thicker consistence : Many of them will be ten inches 
or mors in length, and four broad, and all are firm and 
strong. Their upper surface is of a shining green, but 
their under is lighter, and often of a brownish colour. 
This tinge, which is not always found in all trees, is by 
some thought a great beauty, and by others an imper- 
fection ; so various is the taste of different people. 
These leaves are produced without any order on the 
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trecy and sit close to the branchesi having no separate 
footstalks. The idea we can form of a tree, of seventy 
or eighty feet high, plentifully ornamented with ^§uch 
large and noble leaves, must be very great, and will 
induce us on their account only to endeavour to n;atu- 
ralize so noble a plant to our country. But let us 
consider their flowers. These we find large, though 
single, and of a pure white. They are produced at 
the ends of the branches, in July, and each is com- 
posed of about nine or ten large spreading petals. 
They have the usual properties of those that are broad 
and rounded at their extremity, of being narrow at the 
base, and their edges are a little undulated or waved. 
In the center of these petals are situated the numerous 
stamina, which the Botanist will be more curious in 
observing than the Gardener. But what ' affects all 
equally alike that have the sense of smelling is, their 
remarkably fragrance, which indeed is of so great a 
degree, as to perfume the air to some distance ; and if 
one tree, when in blow, is suffici^t to effect this, what 
conception should we form of the odours diffused in 
the countries where there are whole woods of this tree 
in full vigour and blow! The fruit is nearly of the 
shape and size of a large egg ; but what makes it most 
singular and beautiful are the pendulous seeds of a fine 
scarlet, which being discharged from their cells, hang 
by long threads, and have an effect both striking and 
uncommon. 

Rules have been given above for propagating de- 
ciduous Magnolias : the same rules observed, whether 
for seeds, layers, or cuttings, will raise plenty of this 
sort ; neither need any thing be added, except hinting 
to the Gardener, that this is more tender than the 
other sorts, and that from thence he should learn not 
to be over-hasty in committing these plants to the 
winter's cold and planting them finally out. Snow 
is peculiarly injurious to them while young ; so that, 
at the approach of such weather, they must be parti- 
cularly covered ; and if snow should happen to fall 
unawares, it should be carefully cleared off the leaves 
and stems. When these plants are set abroad to re- 
main, if the place is not exceedingly well sheltered^ it 
will be proper to have a shed at handj v^hich. tlip 
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Gardener may put together, to screen them from the, 
severe northern frosts, and the black easterly winds, 
from which this shrub is most likely to suffer damage ; 
and these frosty winds are tfie most destructive to it 
when they come early in the winter, while the shoojts 
are rather tender; for then they are often destroyed, 
and the tree rendered unsightly for some time, though 
it will shoot out again. When this shrub is to be 
encreased by layers, it will be necessary, after the ope- 
ration is performed, lo make a hedge of reeds, or some- 
thing, at a little distance round it, to keep off the strong 
winds, and prevent them from blowing the layers out 
pf the ground; for without some guard this ViH he in 
danger of being done ; since the leaves being very large 
^nd strong, the wind must have great power ^^^^ 
them. 
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LiNNEAN Class and Order, Diadelphia Decandrta: 
Each flower contains ten males and one female ; the 
males being connected at the base in two divisions. 
There are twenty-four Species; one of which, only, 
is admissible into our collection ; the rest being her- 
baceous plants. • I ^ 

Medica'go Arho'rea: The Tree Lucern, or 
Tree Medick, or Moon Trefoil; *» evergreen 
shrub : native of Italy, Crete, and the islands ot the 
Archipelago. 

The Tree Lucerne will grow to be six or seven 
feet high, and divides without any order into many 
branches, which are' covered with a gray bark. There 
is a delicacy in the young shoots beyond what is found 
in most trees ; for they are white and silvery, and at 
the same time covered with the finest down. These 
young shoots are plentifully ornamented with leaves, 
many of which come out from a bud. They are tri- 
foliate, and grow on long slender footstalks. One of 
the foUoles \^ cuneiform, or shaped like a wedge \ tho 
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others grow out more into a lanceolate figure, have alsfi 
a whitish look, and are downy, though not to so great 
a degree as the young twigs on which they grow. They 
have a large midrib, which contracts the borders in the 
evening, and -this alters their posiiion of sides on the 
alteration of weather. The flowers are produced from 
the sides of the branches, in clusters, on long foot- 
stalks. Each of these clusters will be composed of ten 
or twelve flowers, which are of a beautiful yellow. 
They are of the butterfly kind ; and are succeeded by 
moon shaped pods, that ripen their seeds very well. 
One or other of these trees. i^ to be found in blow 
almost at all times. The begi-nning of the blow is 
generally said to be in April or May ; and indeed then 
we may expect to see the flowers largest and in the 
greatest perfection ; but the flowers of these trees may 
be seen in July, August, and September ; and in green- 
houses have been known to blow all winter ; which 
makes the tree more valuable to those who are desirous 
of seeing flowers in unusual months. 

This shrub is by many supposed to be the true Cytisus 
of Virgil. It grows plentifully in Italy, in the islands 
of the Archipelago, and many other parts, where it is 
esteemed excellent fodder for cattle. '* For this pur- 
pose, continues Hanbury, the raising of it has been 
recommended in England ; but there seems no proba- 
bility of such a scheme being brought to bear here ; 
neither is it any way necessary to give ourselves the 
trouble tp try experiments of this kind, as, should it 
even succeed to our utmost wishes, we have many sorts 
of fodder that will exceed it in quantity and quality, 
without any proportion to the extraordinary expence 
which must attend the raising any quantity of these 
shrubs, to cut for that use. The flowers, leaves, and 
top shoots have, however, a fine pease-like taste, which 
is what, I make no doubt, most cattle would be fond 
of, and of which the inhabitants of some countries 
where it grows naturally reap the advantage ; for the 
goats that feed on it yield a greater quantity as well as 
a more excellent kind of milk, from which good cheese 
is at length obtained, where these creatures have plenty 
of these shrubs to brouze upon. 

^^ Jn opr wildeyn^sj cjuarterj we must give this tree 4 
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very dry soil and a well sheltered situation ; for with us 
it is rather a tender shrub, and has been frequently 
treated as a greenhouse plant ; and this is another ar- 
gument against any attempt to raise these shrubs for 
fodder in England : They are too tender to bear our 
severe winters without shelter ; and should we proceed 
in raising sixty or seventy acres, a thorough frosty 
winter would destroy the greatest part of them ; or, if 
the winter should not be 50 severe as totally to kill 
them, yet their end shoots would be so nipped and 
damaged, that it would be late in the summer before 
they would shoot out and recover this injury, and con- 
sequently small crops must be expected." 

This plant is easily propagated by seeds or cut- 
tings. J. The seeds should be sown in the spring, a 
quarter or half an inch deep, in beds of fine light gar- 
den mould. After they are come up, the usual care of 
weeding must be afforded them ; and if they are shaded 
and now and then watered in hot weather, it will be so 
much the better. The beds must be hooped against 
winter, and plenty of mats must be ready to cover the 
plants when the frost comes on ; and if this should be 
very severe, their covering should be encreased, or there 
will be danger of loosing them all. In the spring the 
strongest may be drawn out, and planted in pots to be 
housed for a winter or two, until they are got strong ; 
but where a quantity is wanted, and there is no such 
conveniency, it may be proper to let them remain in 
the seed bed another winter, for the conveniency of 
being covered in bad weather ; and then ii^ the spring 
they may be planted out in the nursery, in lines two 
feet asunder, and at one foot distance. This nursery 
should be in a well sheltered warm place, and they will 
be ready for transplanting whenever wanted. 2. These 
plants may be raised by cuttings. If a few only are 
wanted for ornamenting a shrubery, the best way will 
be to plant these in pots, and set them up to the rims 
in a shady place, that they may have the conveniency 
of being housed in winter. When a quantity is wanted, 
they must take the chance of wind and weather, and 
the most we can then do is to plant them in fine light 
soil in a well sheltered place. The latter' cad of 
March is the best time for the purpose ; they will 
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England, to this may be added, the desire of preserving 
those few a person has obtained. But notwithstanding 
the Bead Tree's being looked upon as a greenhouse 
plant, some gardeners have ventured to set them abroad 
against warm walls, where they have stood the winter, 
and flourished exceedingly well .; others have planted 
them out in well sheltered places only, where they 
have flourished and stood the brunt of many winters. 
What inclines me to introduce the Melia amongst our 
hardy trees is, that I have planted it in an open cold 
expanse, in a naturally damp and moist soil, where it 
has flourished for more than seven years, and displayed 
its beautiful foliage every summer, to the great pleasure 
of all beholders. This treatment and practice, how- 
ver, must be used with caution ; and whoever ventures 
to plant them abroad must have a dry soil, as well as a 
warm and well sheltered situation, and then nothing 
but our hardest frosts will deprive the owner of these 
treasures. But, were they more tender, and if a person 
has np greenhouse, it will be worth while to venture 
the planting a few abroad, though there should be little 
chance of his keeping them longer than two or three 
winters, as they are scarce plants with us, and the leaves, 
the only beauties the tree can afford in that time, are 
compounded in such a manner as to afford admiration 
and pleasure." Hanbury. 

Propagation. Care and trouble miist be used be^ 
fore we can raise these plants to be of sufficient strength 
and hardiness to defend themselves, when planted finally 
out« They are all to be raised from seeds ; and these 
are to be procured from the places where they com- 
monly grow, which is in most of the Catholic conn- 
tries. These seeds must be sown in pots, filled with 
light sandy earth, half an inch deep, the end of March. 
This done, the pots should be plunged into a bark bed. 
which will cause them to come up. When the plants 
appear, they must have plenty of air and water ; and the 
open air must be afforded them pretty soon in the sum-, 
mer, that they may be hardened before winter. After 
they are taken out of the beds, they should be set in a 
shady place, and ev«ry other day watered till the 
autumn ; and at the approach of winter, they should 
l>e xemoved into the greenhouset with the hardiest of 
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those plants. In A]»ril following, the plants should be 
taken out of the pots, and each planted in a separate 
small pot : and after this is done, they should have the 
benefit of the bark bed as before, to set them a-growing. 
Care must.be taken to give them sufficient air, and not 
to draw them too much ; and after they are well entered 
tipon a growing state, they must be hardened to the 
open air as soon as possible, and the pots taken out, and 
plunged up to the rims in a shady border, which will 
prevent the mould in the pots drying too much. They 
will require little watering, if this method be used, 
during the summer ; and ^t the approach of winter, 
they must be removed into the greenhouse, as before, 
or placed under a hotbed frame, or some shelter. The 
next spring they must be set out with other greenhouse 
^plants, and managed accordingly, and removed into the 
house again with them. Every other year, they should 
be shifted out of their pots, with the earth to their 
roots, and planted in larger ; and by thus treating them 
as greenhouse plants, and letting them have larger pots 
as they encrease in size, till they are six or eight years 
old, they will arrive to be good strong trees. Then in 
April, having made choice of the driest, warmest, and 
best sheltered situation, there they may be planted, 
taking them out of the pots with all their mould ; 
which if done with care, they will never droop on being 
removed. 
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LiNNEANClass and Order, Dioecia Dode candrla : Male 
flowers containing twelve stamina, and female flowers 
containing two pistils, are situated upon distinct plants. 
There are eight Species; three of them as follow. 

1. Menispe'rmum Canadense: The Canada 
MooNSEED ; a ligneous climber I native of Canada and 
Virginia. 

2. Menispe'rmum Virgi'nicumi The Virginia 
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MooNSEED ; a ligneous climber ; native of the sea ishore 
of Virgina and Carolina. 

3. Menispe'rmum ; Caroll'mim: The Carolina 
Moo N seed; an herbaceous climber ; native of Carolina. 

1. The Canada Moonseed will twine round trees 
to the height of fifteen or sixteen feet ; and if there be 
no trees near for it to aspire by, its almost numberless 
branches will twist and run one among another^ so as 
to form a thick close-set bush. These twining stalks 
are covered with a smooth green bark, though in some 
places they are often reddish, and in winter often of a 
brown colour. The leaves are very large, and stand 
singly upon long green footstalks, which also have a 
twining property, and assist the plant to climb. These 
leaves have their upper surface smooth^ and of a strong 
green colour, but are hoary underneath. They are 
what are called peltated leaves : The footstalk is not 
near the middle of the leaves, but within about a quar- 
ter of an inch of the base, and from thence it branches 
into several veins unto the extremity. These peltated 
leaves are of a roundish figure in the whole, though 
they are angular, and being large, and of a good green, 
make it a valuable climber. The flowers are produced 
in July, from the sides of the stalks. They grow in 
bunches, and are of a greenish colour. They are 
succeeded by seeds, which often ripen well here. 

2. The Virginia Moonseed differs very little 
from the other, except in the shape of the leaves ; for it 
has the same kind of twining stalks, produced. in great 
plenty, and the flowers and fructification are the same ; 
so that nothing more need be observed of this, only that 
the leaves are often heart-shaped, and many of them 
have lobes like those of the common Ivy. 

3. The Carolina Moonseed is an herbaceous 
climber, and will by the assistance of trees, rise to be 
ten or twelve feet high. The twining stalks are gar- 
nished with heart-shaped leaves, which do not divide 
into lobes like the others** These leaves, which arc of 
a good strong green colour, have their under surface 
hairy, and are much smaller than either of the other 
sorts ; the species itself being of all the least valuable^ 
as it is scarcely ever known to produce flowers here. 

All these sorts propagate themselves very fast. 
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I. If they are planted in a light soil, their roots wilf so 
spread and multiply the shoots, that in a few years after 
planting, each of them being wholly taken up, thev 
may be parted, often into some scores of plants, whicn 
will be fit to set out, the weakest in the nursery to gain 
strength, and the strongest where they are to remain. 
Any time from October to March will do for taking off 
the suckers or parting the roots. 2. The young shoots 
also, being covered with mould, will grow, and be good 
plants in one year. 3/They may be likewise raised by 
seeds ; for if these are sown in the spring, in a bed oif 
light earth, half an inch deep, they will come up, and 
require no other trouble than weeding until they are 
finally planted out, which may be two years after their 
appearance, and which may be done very well from the 
seed bed, without previous planting in the nursery. 
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LiNKEAN Class and Order, Icosandria Pentagjwia : 
Each flower contains about twenty males and fi^e fe- 
males. There are nine Species ; seven of which are 
here treated of : 

1. Me'spilus Germf^nica: The German Mei>- 
lAR, or Dutch Medlar ; a deciduous tree; native of 
the South of Europe. 

a. Me's¥ilvs Artuiifs'tia : The Arbutus-leaved 
Medlar, or the Virginia Wild Service Tree ; 
m decidusus skruh; native of Virginia. 

t. Me'spilcs Amela'nchier: The AmelancHIER ; 
m decidusus srui ; native of Austrb, France, and Italv. 

4- MR'spiLrsGriftf^^'jim: The Canada Medlar, 
or Snowy Mespilus; m decidusus strui; native of 
Canada and \lrginia. 

5. Me'spilus CsnmeJster: The Dwarf Quince ; 
mdeddtwms il^rv^/ native of the Pvrences, Ararat, and 
snanr of the cold parts of Eon^. * 

6^ Mr'sfiliis Ob^atu^^AI/sfibu : The Bastar» 
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QiJiNCE ; a deciduous shrub; native of the Austrian an$ 
Pyrenean Mountains. 

7. Me'spilus PyraeJntha : ThePYRACANTHA, 0* 
Evergreen Thorn ; an evergreen shrub or climber j^ 
native of Italy and the South of France^ 

1. The German Medlar in some situations growit 
to be a moderately large tree. It grows irregularly, 
and the branches are frequently crooked. The leaver 
are spear-shaped, large, entire, downy underneath, and 
gfdW'On very short channelled footstalks. The flowers^ 
•which grow singly from the sides of the branches, are 
very large, and of a white colour. They come out the 
end of May, and are succeeded by that well known fruit 
called The Medlar. 

The Varieties of this species are, The Pear-fruiteS 
Medlar^ and The l^ottingham Medlar. These ate plants 
of more upright growth than the Dutch Medlar. Their 
leaves are narrower, and their flowers and fruit smaller. 

2. Arbutus-leaved Medlar. This is frequently 
called Virginia Wild Service Tree with an Arbutus 
Leaf. It is a shrub about six feet high, frequently 
sending forth many suckers from the root, and branches 
from the sides of the plant. The leaves are spear- 
shaped, downy underneath, and indented. They grow 
alternately on very short footstalks. Their upper sur- 
face is a fine green colour, though white below ; and 
they die to a purple colour in the autumn. The 
flowers are produced in bunches from the ends and 
sides of the branches : They are small, white, come 
out in May, and are succeeded by a dark brown fruit, 
like the Common Haw, which will sometimes be ripe 
in the autumn. 

3. Amelanchier. The stalks of this species are 
slender, branching a little, and grow to about four feet 
high. The young branches are of a reddish purple 
colour, and the whole plant is altogether destitue of 
thorns. The leaves are oval and serrated, about three 
quarters of an inch long, halt an inch broad, green on 
their upper surface, and wqoUy underneath. The 
flowers are produced in bunches from the ends of the 
branches : Their colour is white ; and they are suc- 
ceeded hy small black fruit, of a sweetish taste, which 
will be otten ripe in the autumn. This is a beautiful 
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shrub, and in different parts goes by the various names 
of The Dwarf Black fruited Medlar y The New England 
^incey Fit is Idaa^ isfc. The young shoots which sup- 
port the flowers are woolly underneath' ; but this by 
degrees wears ofl^, and they soon become of a purple 
colour, which remains all winter. 

4. Canada Medlar. This shrub, which rises to 
about five feet high, is free from thorns, and divides 
into a few branches, which are smooth, and of a purplish 
colour. The leaves are oval, oblong, smooth, slightly 
serrated, and grow on long slender footstalks. The 
flowers are white, and terminate the branches in small 
bunches : They come out in May ; and are succeeded 
by a purplisli fruit, hardly so large as the common 
Haw. 

5. Dwarf Quince grows to about four or five feet 
high. The branches are few, smooth, and of a reddish 
purple colour. The leaves are oval, entire, and grow 
on very short footstalks. The flowers are produced, 
two or three together, from the sides of the branches, 
without any footstalks. They are small, of a purplish 
colour, come out in May, and are succeeded by round 
fruit, of a bright red colour when ripe, in the autumn. 

6. Bastard Quince. This species grows to about 
four or five feet high. The branches are few, smooth, 
flender, and covered with a purplish bark. The leaves 
are oval, smooth, serrated, of a yellowish green, and 
grow on pretty long footstalks. The flowers are pro- 
duced in small heads, from the wings of the stalks ; and 
between them are long narrow bracteae, which fall off 
before the flowers decay. Both flowers and bracteae 
are of a purplish colour : The fniit is small, and of a 
red colour when ripe. 

All these sorts are to be propagated from the seeds, 
from layers, and by budding them upon Hawthorn 
stocks. I . The seeds should be sown in the autumn, ' 
soon after they are ripe, in a bed of good earth, in a 
moist part of the garden. They usually lie two years 
before they make their appearance ; during which time 
the bed must be kept clean from weeds. When the 
plants come up, they must be frequently watered, if 
dry weather should happen ; and this should occa* 
sionally be repeated all the summer* Weeds must be 
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•radicated as they arise ; and in the autumn, ivinter, or 
springy the strongest plants may be drawn out, and set 
in the nursery ground, a foot asunder, in rows two 
feet distant from each other ; whilst the others may re- 
main in the seed beds a year longer, to gain strength* 
In the nursery the Medlars should be trained (ot 
standards, if designed for fruit ; or they may be headed 
to any height if for other purposes, while the lower 
kinds will require no other management than keeping 
them clean from weeds, and digging the ground be- 
tween the rows in winter. 2. These plants may be 
also.raised by layers, especially the five last sorts. The 
young branches, should be laid early in the autumn ; 
and by the autumn following many of them will have 
struck root, when they should be taken up, and planted 
in the nursery ground, like the seedlings, to remain 
there for a year or two, before they are finally set out. 
3. But the most expeditious, and by far the best way of 
raising these sorts is, by budding them upon stocks of 
the White Thorn. The Haws to raise the stocks 
should be gathered from such trees as are largest, shoot 
freest, and have the largest leaves and fewest thorns* 
When the stocks are one year old, they should be set 
in the nursery at the before-mentioned distance. By 
the end of July, many of them will be ready for work- 
ing ; when they should be budded in the usual way, and 
they will easily take. Seldom any other method than 
this is practised for raising Medlars ; and the other sorts,, 
when growing on so firm a basis as the White Thorn^ 
will be larger, have a bettei; look, and be more fertile 
in flowers and fruit. 

7. The Pyracantha, or Evergreen Thorn, 
nas been cheifly used to ornament or hide the ends of 
houses, barns, stables, or other buildings that break in 
upon the view ; and for this purpose no plant is better 
adapted, as by its evergreen leaves, closely set, it will 
not only keep from sight whatever cannot regale that 
sense, but will be to the highest degree entertaining by 
the profusion of berries it will produce, and which will 
be in full glow all winter. But though the hiding as 
well as ornamenting of walls, &c. has bceen the chiet use 
for this tree, it is with very good reason planted as an 
evergrcenin shrubery quarters, where, nothwithstandin^^ 

Vol. II. Q^ 
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its branches against walls, &c. are very flexible, it will 
become stronger and more woody, and will diflxise its 
leafy branches in an agreeable manner. The branches 
will be terminated with its fine fruit, which will glow 
in the quarters all winter, if they are not eaten by the 
birds ; so that the tree before us is proper for any place. 
A farther accoynt of this shrub js almost needless, as it 
is well known ; there being few towns which have not. 
a house or two whose front is ornamented with them, 
being trained up to a great height ; but when planted 
singly in quarters, though their stems naturally become 
stronger, they seldom grow higher than twelve or four- 
teen feet ; and they will spread abroad their slender 
branches, and will often have a bushy, though riot un- 
pleasing form. These branches are covered with a 
smooth bark, which is of a dark greenish brown colour, 
and often spotted with grayish spots ; and they are often 
possessed of thorns, wpich, though not numerous, aire 
sharp and strong. The leaves are spear-shaped, oval, 
and their edges are crenated. Their upper surface is 
smooth, and of a fine shining green ; their under is 
paler; and they are produced in much plenty all over 
the shrub. The flowers are produced in bunches, like 
those of the common Hawthorn ; though they arc 
small, and not of so pure a white. They are often later 
before they are produced ; and are succeeded by those 
large delightful bunches of berries, which are of a fiery 
red, and which are as ornamental in the winter as 
any that are produced on trees of the berry-bearing 
tribe. 

This plant is easily propagated by the berries, or 

from layers, i. The berries should be sown in any 

common garden mould made fine, an inch deep ; and 

these will remain two years before they appear: though 

if the berries are old ones (for they will often remain 

on the tree two years) they will frequently come up the 

succeeding spring. After the plants have stood one or 

t^o years in the seed bed, in the spring ihey should be 

planted out in the nursery, at small distances ; and in 

^bout tw^o years more they will be good plants, fit for 

any place. 2. They are easily propagated by layers ; 

and this business should be performed in the autumn, 

«n the young shoots. A gentle twist may be given 
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them: though, if they are only laid down, and covered 
with earth, they will strike root by the next autumn ; 
nay, continues HAnbury, ** ^ have known that, by 
sonie mould being accidentally thrown on a brancn 
which was near the ground, root^ have shot from almost 
every joint*" These layers should be taken off any 
tittie in the winter; the strongest will fit be for imme* 
diate use, while the weaker maybe set in the nursery, 
like the seedlings^ and in a very little time they will 
grow to be good plants. It dislikes a very moist 
situation. 
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LiNNEAN Class and Order, Monoecia Tetrandria : 
Male dowers containing four stamina, and female 
ilovyers containing two pistils, upon the same plant ; 
the males flowers being collected in a catkin. There 
are seven Species ; four of which are proper io\ our 
collection : 

I. Mo'rus if73tf; The White Mulberry, or the 
Silkworm Mulberry ; a deciduous tree : native of 
China, and cultivated almost universally for the feeding 
of silkworms. 

2.Mo'rus Wgra\ The Black Mulberry, orthQ 
CoMMQN Garden Mulberry; a deciduous tree ; 
ilative of Persia, and the maritime parts of Italy. 

3. Mo'rus Papyri' ferai the Paper Mulberry; 
a low deciduous tree ; native of Japan. 

4. Mo'rus Ru'bra: The Virginia Mulberry ; 
alow deciduous tree : native of Virginia. 

I. The White or Silkworm Mulberry will 
grow to a large size : Its leaves are of a clear light 
green ; and open considerably earlier in the spring than 
tnose of the other species of Mulberry : Its fruit is also 
paler coloured than those of the other sorts, which makes 
this take the name of the White Mulberry. *^ This 
tree (says Hanbury) possesses the peculiar property of 
breeding no vermin either growing or cut down ; . 
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neither does it harbour anv sort of caterpillar, the Silk- 
worm ODly excepted^ vrnose food is its leaves* The 
Mulberry tree was very earnestly recomniended by 
King James to be planted in great quantities to feed 
these worms, in order to have silk of our own work* 
ing : and indeed, if we consider what vast sums the 
produce of silk brings in to other States, we might find 
an undertaking of this nature worthy of a princely care 
and assistance." The Mulberry delights most in a 
light dry soil ; but there is very little land in this king*^ 
dom, generally speaking, which might not be planted 
with these trees, and probably to great national advan- 
tage. This being as it may, it is sufficiently ornamental 
to be admitted into a large collection : And, besides 
the uses of its leaves to the Silkworm, Evelyn and 
Hanbury recommend it very strongly as a forest or 
timber tree, and enumerate some of the uses of its 
wood ; none of them, however, sufficiently striking to 
induce us to recommended it to the planter's notice 
merely as a timber tree. 

2. The Black or Garden Mulberry is princi- 
pally cultivated for the fruit ; and in ornamental plan- 
tations a few of them will be sufficient, to make the 
collection general, as well as to be ready at all seasons 
for the notice and observation of the Botanist. 

There is a Varitty of it, with jagged leaves, which 
makes it esteemed on that account ; but the fruit is 
smaller than that of the common sort. 

3. The Paper Mulberry is so called, because the 
inhabitants where the trees grow, naturally, make paper 
of the ba?ki It will grow to the height of about thirty 
feet ; and exhibits its fine large leaves of different shapes, 
many of them being divided into several lobes, whilst 
others again are entire. They are of a fine strong green 
colour, though the under surface is paler ihan the up- 
per. The flowe/s« as has been obseryq4^ are male and 
female; and the fehiaks are succee<fi^f by small black 
fruit. It is the bark of the young shoots df which the 
paper is made ; and for this use it is cultivated much fn 
China, as well as in Japan, where large plantations are 
raised. The plants are headed to within about a foot 
of the ground ; and every year the crop of the summer's 
shoots IS taken. 
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4. The Virginia MtrLBERRV Tree will grow to 

be thirty or more feet high. It sends forth many large 
branches ; and the bark of the young shoots is of a 
blackish colour. The leaves are larger than the Com- 
mon Mulberry, and rougher ; though in other respects 
thev somewhat resemble them. It produces plenty of 
catKins, in shape like those of the Birch tree ; and the 
female flowers are succeeded by a dark reddish fruit. 
This is a very scarce plant af present ; and is coveted by 
none but those who are desirous of making their col- 
lection general. 

These several species of Mulberry may be propa- 
gated from seeds, by layers, and from cuttings. 
I. Where the seeds can- be procured, it is the most 
expeditious way of raising great quantities ; and who- 
ever haft a correspondence in the South of France, or in 
Italy, may through tha^ channel obtain them. Having 
the seeds ready, let a fine warm border of rich mellow 
earth be prepared, and let this border be hooped, in 
order to si|pport mats to defend the young plants, when 
thev appear, from frosts. If no such border can b« 
easily h^d, it will be proper to make a gentle hotbed, 
and cover it with fat mould: This also must be 
hooped, as the border. Then sow the seeds in little 
drills, about a quarter of an inch deep. The middle of 
March is the best time for this work ; and when the 
young plants appear, which will be in about six weeks, 
they must be constantly covered with the mats in the 
night if any appearance of frosts presents itself, as 
there often is at that season. During the summer they 
should be kept ckar from weeds, and covered from the 
extreme heat of the sun while the hot months continue. 
Whenever any cloudy or rainy weather approaches, the 
mats should be always taken off, that the plants may 
enjoy the benefit of it. By thus carefully nursing the 
beds, keeping them clear from weeds, watering the 
plants in dry seasons, covering them from the parching 
sun, and uncovering them again in the night, cloudy 
or rainy weather, the plants by autumn will be got 
pretty strong ; though not so strong as to be left to 
themselves. The following winter they will require 
some care. When the frosts approach, they must be 
carefully covered with the mats, as in the spring ; for 
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without this protection, many of them would be de- 
stroyed, and the greatest part killed, at least down to the 
ground. In this bed they may stand two years, when 
they will be strong enough to plant out in the nursery. 
The ground for this purpose being double dug, the 
young plants should be set in rows, at two feet and a 
half distance, and one foot and a half asunder in the 
rows. Here they may remain till they are of a suffi- 
cient size to be finally planted out. a. Another method 
of propagating this tree is by layers. Whoever has not 
'the conveniency of obtaining the seeds, must procure a 
number of plants to be planted for stools. The ground 
on which these stools are to stand should be double 
dug, and the trees may be planted for this purpose two 
yards asunder. The size of the ground, and the quan- 
tity of trees for the stools, must be proportioned ac- 
cording to the number of plants wanted ; though the 
reader should observe, that a few stools will soon pro- 
duce many layers, as they throw out plenty of young 
branches, when the head is taken off. Having a suflSl- 
cient quantity of stools that have shot forth young wood 
for layering, in the beginning of winter perform this 
business as follows : Let the earth be excavated around 
each stool, and let the preceding summer shoot be slit at 
a joint, and laid therein ; a peg would be proper, to 
keep them from being torn up, and the fine mould 
should fill the interstices ; the ground must be levelled, 
and the young twigs cut down to one eye above the 
surface, that it may just appear above the ground. 
Such is the method of layering this tree ; and whoever 
performs the operation in this manner, will find in the 
autumn following, that the plants will have all taken 
good root, and made a considerable shoot in the stem. 
These plants will be now re^ady for the nursery ground, 
in which they should be planted and managed in the 
same way as the seedlings. The stools, the second year 
after, will have exhibited a fresh crop of young wood 
for layering : And thus may this operation be performe4 
every second year, till the desired quantity is raised. 
3. By cuttings also all the sorts may be propagated, and 
this may be done two ways: By cuttings planted in 
autumn. These should be strong shoots of the last 
year's wood ; and if the tree to be encreased is not in S9 
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Nourishing a state as to make such shoots, it should be 
headed the year before, and you will have cuttings 
proper for your purpose. The strongest shoots are the 
best ; and October is the best month for the business. 
They should be a foot and a half long, and must be 
planted a foot deep, in a shady well sheltered place, and 
a moist soil well worked and fine: By this method 
many good plants may be raised. These trees may also 
be encreased by cuttings planted in the summer. The 
latter end of June, oy the beginning of July, is a pro- 
per time for the work, and the management must be as 
follows : Having a sufficient number of pots ready, the 
cuttings, or rather slips, from the trees should be 
gathered, and planted in these pots, in any sort of com- 
mon garden mould made fine. After this, they should 
have a good watering, and the pots be plunged up to 
their rims in the stove. Here, if water and shade be 
constantly afforded them, they will strike root and 
become good plants. It may be proper to observe 
farther in this place, that cuttings planted in pots in 
March, and managed this way, will readily grow. After 
they have struck root, they may be hardened by degrees 
to the open air. They should remain under cover in 
the pots all winter ; for they will be rather tender at 
first, by being so nicely nursc;d ; but in the spring, 
when all danger of frost is over, they may be turned 
out, with the mould, either in nursery lines at a foot 
distance and two feet asunder in the rows, or else in 
the places where they are designed to remain ; for they 
will be hardy enough, after growing openly this sum- 
mer, to be in little danger of suffering by almost any 
weather. 
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LiNNEAN Class and Order, Dioecia Tetrandria : 
Male flowers containing four stamina, and female 
flowers containing two pistils, upon distinct plants. 
There are six Species ; two of which are ot a fra- 
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grant quality^ and may be adniitted ihto shrubery 
quarters, 

1. Myri'ca Ceri'fera: The Candleberry Mtr- 
TLE, or Wax bearing Myrick; a deciduous shrub ^ 
native of Carolina, Virginia, and Pennsylvania. 

2. Myri'ga Ga'le: The Gale, or Dutch Myr- 
tle ; a low deciduous shrub : native of heathy bogs in 
many parts of England, and also of most of the northern 
parts of Europe. 

I. CANt>LEBERRY Myrtle is a shrub about five 
feet in growth. Many slender branches are produced 
from the stalk : They are tough, smooth, and of a 
yellowish brown, haying the older spotted with gray 
spots. The leaves grow irregularly on them all round ; 
sometimes by pairs, sometimes alternately, but generally 
at unequal distances. They are of a lanceolated figure ; 
and some are serrated at the top, whilst others have their 
edges wholly entire. They stand on very short foot- 
stalks, having their upper surface smooth, and of a 
shining green colour, whilst their under is of a more 
flusky hue. The branches of the old plants shed their 
leaves in the ^utiimn \ but the young plants, raised from 
seeds, retain them the greatest part of the winter ; soas 
during that season to have the appearance of an ever-* 
green. But this beauty will not be lasting ; for they 
shed their leaves proportionally earlier as the plants 
get older. There are both male and female trees of thi< 
sort. The flowers are small, of a whitish colour, and 
make no figure \ neither does the fruit that succeeds 
the female, which is a small, dry* blue berry, though 
produced in clusters, make any show : so that it is frooi 
the leaves this tree receives its beauty and value ; for 
these being bruised, as well as the bark of the young 
shoots, emit the most refreshing and delightful frar 
grance, that is exceeded by no Myrtle, ox any other 
aromatic shrub. 

There is a Variety of this species, of lower growth, 
with shorter but broader leaves, and of equal fragrance. 
This grows commonly in Carolina \ wnere the inha- 
bitants collect, from its berries, a wax, of which they 
make candles, and which occasions its being called the 
Candleberry "Tree. It delights in a moistish soil,— ^ill 
grow in a very moist one. 
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2. The Gale, or Sweet Gale, is a shrub of about 
the same growth with the other. The branches are 
tough and slender, and covered with a smooth yellowish 
brown bark. The leaves are of the same figure with 
the other, though not so large : They arc placed in the 
same irregular manner on the branches ; and when 
bruised, like them,, emit a jdelightful and refreshing, 
scent. The flowers will appear in June, and the 
berries, which succeed them in clusters, make no figure » 
to any except a Botanist ; so that where that science 
has no share in view, it is on account of its fra- 
grance that it is propagated. This sort grows wild 
upon bogs, in many parts, particularly the northern 
parts of England ; so that when it is designed to 
be in the shrubery, the moistest parts must be assigned 
it. 

Both these sorts may be propagated by seeds or 
layers, i. The seeds of the Candleberry Myrtle, and 
the Spleen wort- leaved Gale, we receive from abroad \ 
those of the Sweet Gale, from the bogs where they 
grow in England. The best way is to sow them in 
boxes of earth from a rich pasture, well broken and 
fine. They should be sown about half an inch deep; 
and when the hot weather comes on, should be set in 
the shade. They will often remain until the second 
year before they come up, especially those seeds that 
come from abroad. If the boxes are set in the shade, 
and the plants come up, they will require no other 
trouble thie first summer than keeping clean from weeds ; 
in winter they should be removed to a warm hedge or 
wall, where they may enjoy the benefit of the sun. In 
the following spring they will come up in plenty. In 
the beginning of May they should resume their shady 
situation ; and this summer they, will require no other 
trouble than weeding and watering in dry weather. 
In the winter they should be removed into a well 
sheltered place ; and this may be repeated two years ; 
when, in the spring, they should be taken out of 
the boxes, and planted in the nursery, at about a 
foot asiinder. 2. These sorts may be also easily pro- 
pagated by layers ; for this operation being performed 
on the young wood in the autumn, will occasion < 
them to shoot good roots by the autumn following ; ' 
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many of which will be good plants, fit for any place. 
^. These plants may likewise be encreased by suckers ; 
ifor many of them often throw them out in vast 
plenty ; so that these being taken out, the strongest 
and best rooted may be finally set out; whilst the 
weaker, and those with less root, may be planted in the 
nursery. 
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LiNKEAN Class and Order, Poljgamia DioectM: 
^lale fiowers containing ten stamina, and hermaphrodite 
flowers containing five males and one female each, upon 
distinct plants. There is only ene Species : 

Nv'ssAiffiTtf'/iVa.-TheTu'PELoTREE; a deciduous 
tree cr sbruh ; native of watery places in America. 

The Tupelo comprehends two Varieties : 
The Entirc-leaved Tupelo. 
The Serrated-leaved Tupelo. 

The Eniire^leaved Tupeh Tree, in its native country, 
will grow to be near twenty feet high ; with us, its 
size will vary accenting to the nature of the soil or 
situation. In a moist rich earth, well sheltered, it will 
bid fair for twenty feet ; in others, that are less so, it 
will make slower progress, and will in the end be pro- 
portionally lower. The branches are not very nu- 
merous ; and it rises with a r^ular trunk, at the top 
<rf which they chiefly grow. The leaves are of a 
lanceciated figure, and of a fine light green colour. 
They end in acute points, and are very ornamental, of 
a thickish consistence, soft, grow alternately on pretty 
long footstalks, and often retain their verdure late in 
the autumn. The flowers, which are not very orna- 
mental, are produced from the sides of the branches, 
growing sometimes singly, sometimes many together, 
on a lootstalki They are of a greenish colour ; 
«imI» in the countries where they naturally grow» 
lure MKCCcded by oval drupes, inclosing oval, acute. 
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furrowed nuts. In England, they seldom produce 
fruit. 

The Serrated-leaved Tupelo Tree grows usually to be 
near thirty feet high, and divides into branches near 
the top like the other. The leaves are oblong, pointed, 
of a light green colour, and come out without order on 
long footstalks. The flowers come out from the 
wings of the leaves, on long footstalks. They are 
small, of a greenish colour ; and are succeeded by oval 
drupes, containing sharp-pointed nuts, about the size 
of a French Olive. 

The PROPAGATION of these sorts is from seeds, 
which we receive from America. As soon as they 
arrive, they should be sown in Jarge pots of light sandy 
earth, one inch deep. The Gardener* (who must not 
expect to see any plants come up the first spring), after 
this work is done, should plunge his pots up to their 
rims in the natural ground ; and if it be a moistish 
place, it will be the better. Weeding must be observed' 
all summer ; and a few furze bushes ought to be pricked 
round the pots in November, which will prevent the 
ground from freezing, and forward the coming up of 
the seeds. In the next spring the pots should be 
plunged into a hotbed, and after that the seeds will 
soon come up. As much air as possible, and watering, 
should be afforded them ; and they must be hardened 
soon, to be set oux. The pots should be then plunged 
to their rims again in the natural mould ; where they 
may remain until October. Watering must be given 
them, and they should also be shaded in the heat of the 
day. In October they should be housed, with other 
greenhouse plants, or else set under a hotbed frame, or 
some other cover, all winter. The third spring they 
should be taken out of the larger pots, and each 
planted in a smaller, in which their growth may be 
assisted by a gentle heat in a bed ; but if they are 
planted up to the rims in a moistish place, and shaded 
in dry weather, they will grow very well. Though 
by this time they may have, become hardy, yet it 
will be proper to shelter them the winter following 
in bad weather. They will require little more care 
during their stay in the pots, which may be either 
two, three, or more years, if they are large enough ; 
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when in some spring they may be turned out, witk 
the mouldy into the places where they are to remain, 
which ought always to be moist and well sheltered^ 
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LiNNEAN Class and Order, Diadelphla DecMttdria: 
Each flower contains ten males and one female ; the 
males being divided at the base into two divisions* 
There are twenty -nine Species ; one of which, being 
of a shrubby nature, is proper for our purpose : 

Ono'nis Frutictfsa: The Shrobby Ononis, or 
Purple Shrubby Resth^rrow ; alow dtciduout 
shrub ; native of the Alps and other mountainous parts 
of Europe. 

The Shrubby Ononis, or Kes^tharrow, is a 
flowering shrub of about a yard in growth. The 
branches are numerous, slender, and covered with a 
purplish brown bark, having no spines. The leaves 
are trifoliate, grow irregularly on the branches, sit 
close, are narrow, spear-shaped, and their edges are 
serrated. The flowers come out in panicles from 
the ends of the branches : They are of the papi- 
lionaceous kind, and their general characters will 
indicate their structure. They stand on long foot- 
stalks, usually three on one. They are large, red, 
appear in May, and are succeeded by short turgid pods, 
which will have ripe seeds by July or August. 

This sort may be propagated by the seeds. 
Common garden mould of almost any soil, made 
fine, will do for the purpose. The beds should be 
made ancf the seeds sown in March, and covered 
about half an iiich deep. In May the plants wilt 
appear; and all the summer they must be weeded, 
and duly watered in dry weather. In the spring 
they should be taken out of the seed bed, and planted 
in the nursery, a foot asunder, where they may stand 
a year or two, and then be planted out for good. 
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As the seeds of this sort ripen exceedingly^ well with 
us, a few may be sown in different parts .of the gar* 
den, and sticks placed for a direction. Where there 
are too many come up to grow together, they may be 
dra^^^n, and transplanted wr other places, or thrown 
away^ if plenty of seeds can always oe had ; and thus 
may these plants be raised in their proper places, with- 
out the trouble of removing. 
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XiKNEAM Cl^s and Order, Gynandria Pentd^drta: 
Each flower contains five males and three females ; the 
males and females growing together at the base. There 
are twenty-eight Species \ one of which is proper for 
our collection : 

Passiflo'ra Caru'lea: ThePAtMATED Passion 
Flower, or the Common Passion Flower; a 
ligneous climber ; native of the Brazils. 

The Passion Flower will climb to a prodigioup 
height ; Mfller says, " to forty feet, with stalks 
almost as large as a man's arm ;*' and adds, that it will 
make shoots of twelve or fifteen feet long in one 3um- 
m^r. The leaves are palmated, being shaped like the 
halid J each is composed of five folioles, the middle one 
of which is, like the fingers of the hand, longer, and 
the res^ are shorter in the same proportion. Thes« 
folioles are smooth, and have their edges free from 
serratures, and all together form a fine leaf. The leaves 
grow from the joints, on short footstalks^ from whence 
also the claspers come out. From the joints, also, th« 
flowers are produced, in July, August, and September. 
They are well known ; aod in Some 90untries serve as 
monitors to the religious, as shewing the instruments 
of our Blessed Saviour's Passion ; for they bring in thf 
leaves of some of the sorts to represent some ^part of it, 
and the contorted cirrhi for thejla£ella with which ix% 
was scourged. 
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This extraordinary plant is very easily propagated ; 
for it takes freely cither by cuttings, layers,, or ^eeds. 
I . By cuttings. These should be planted in a moist 
rich soil, at the beginning of March. The beds should 
be immediately hooped, and every day, during the 
drying March winds and sun, should be covered with 
mats ; and all that time they should have frequent 
waterings in the evening. In moist, hazy, or cloudy 
weather, they should be constantly uncovered ; and 
•with this management many of them will strike root. 
If, through the heat of summer, the mats be applied, 
and evening waterings continued, the plants being thus 
kept cool and moist, will shoot to be good ones by the 
autumn. During the winter, the mats must be ap- 
plied in frosty weather ; and in the spring they may be 
set out to stand. 2. Good plants are obtained by 
layers ; for these being l^id iii the groiind in the spring, 
will have struck root, and be good plants, for removing 
the spring following. 3. By seeds. These should be 
sown in pots filled with fine sandy soil, from a rich 
meadow ; and these plunged up to th6 rims in a 
shady border In ' these pots they will readjly come 
up ; and at the approach of winter should ht removed 
into the greenhouse, or set under a hotbed frame. 
In the spring following they may resume their old 
place i and the spring after that may be set cut for 
good. 

The after management will be, if planted to climb 
up trees rn warm well sheltered places, to take away the 
dead shoots in the spring that have been killed by the 
frosts ; for these will not only appear unsightly, but by 
shortening the branches, it will cause them to shoot 
stronger and flower better. If planted against high 
walls, they must be constantly nailed up as they shoot, 
and in the spring following the branches must be 
shortened, and the others taken away. If they be re- 
duced to about a yard or four feet in length, and all 
weak shoots cut out, you will be pretty sure of having 
plenty of good bloom the summer after. This sort is 
succeeded by a large, oval, yellow fruit, which also 
looks well. As this plant is rather tender, and requires 
mats to be nailed before it in very hard frost, . these 
mats must be always taken off immediately on the 
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alteration of weather; for otherwise the stetns will 
grow m<?uldy, and be destroyed that way. And as It 
is usual to lay straw, dung, &c. about the stems to 
prevent the frost penetrating the ground, this dung, 
&c. must not be laid up to the stem so as to touch it, 
but all around it ; for ii it is laid up to the stem, this 
bark will be destroyed, and the trde killed,. and also veiy 
little chance remain of the root's throwing out fresfi 
shoots, as it often does when the plant is killed doWk 
to the ground. 



PERIPLOCA- 



LiNNEAK Class ahd Order, Pentdiidrtd Digyma : 
Each flower contains five males and iwo females. There 
^re five Species ; one of which is sufficiently hardy for 
this climate. 

PERi'ptocAGr^rtf;ThePERiM,ocA, or Virginia 
Silk, or Climbing Dong's Bane ; a ligneous climber f 
native of Syria. 

The Periploca is a fine climbing plant, that will 
wind itself with its ligneous branches about whatever 
tree, hedge, pale, or pole, is near it ; and will arise, by 
the assistance of such support, to the height of above 
thirty feet 5 and where no tree or support is at hand 
to wind about, it will knit or entangle itself together 
in a most complicated manner. The stalks of the 
older branches, which are most woody, are covered 
with a dark brown bark, whilst the younger shoots zrt. 
more mottled with the different colours of brown and 
Cray, and the ends of the youngest shoots are.ofteii of ^ 
light green. The stalks are round, and the bark is 
smooth. The leaves are the greatest ornament to this 
plant ; for they are. tolerably large, and of a good 
shining green colour on their upper surface, and cause 
a variety by exhibiting their under surface ©f a hoary 
cast. Their figure is oblong, or rather more inclin^ 
to the shape ot a spear, as their ends are pointed, and 
they stand opposite oy pairs, on short footstalks. Their 
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flowers afford pleasure to the curi6us examiner of na« , 
Cure. Each of them singly has a star-like appearance ;. 
for though it is composed of one petal only, yet the 
rim is divided into segments, which expand in such a 
manner as to form that figure. Their inside is hairj^ 
as is also the nectarium, which surrounds the petal. 
Four or five of the flowers grow together, forming a 
kind of umbel. They are of a chocolate colour, ajrc 
large, and will be in blow in July and August, and 
sometimes in September. In the country where this 
genus grows naturally, they arc succeeded by a long 
taper pod, with compressed seeds, hanging down to their 
t«ps. 

The PROPAGATION of this climber is very easy ; for 
if the cuttings are planted in a light, moist soil, in the 
autumn or in the spring, they will readily strike root* 
Three joints at least should be allowed to each cutting; 
They should be the bottom of the preceding sumoier's 
shoot ; and two of the joints should be planted deep m 
the soil. 

Another, and a never-failing method is by layers ; 
for if they are laid down in the ground, or a. little soil 
only loosely thrown over the young preceding summer's 
shoots, they will strike root at the joints, and be good 
plants for removing the winter following. 
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Linn BAN Class and Order, hosandna M§nogynia r 
Each flower contains about twenty males and one 
female. There are only two Species : 

1. Philade'lphus Corona* rius : The Common 
SvRiNGA, or the Cucumber Tree, or the Mock 
Orange, or the Philadelphus ; a deciduous shrub ;^ 
native place uncertain. 

2. Philade'lphus Inodo'rm: The Carqlina 
Syringa, or Philadelphu«, or the Scentless 
Syringa; a tall deciduous shrub ; native of Carolina* 
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I. TheAfb€K OxANOB dr Philadb£prus admttt 
•f thfee renmrkable Farieties t Common Syringa, Ddtt^ 
Ue Syringa, and Dwarf Svrtnga. 

The Common Philaddpiuuor MoctOrang^i'h'MVtty 
beautiful shrub, about six reet in gtowlh. It seim 
forth numerous branches from the root, Which arc 
brittle and full of pith. These also seiid out othetii 
from their sides that areshorter, ^tand generally opporitf 
by pairs, and are alternately^ of Contrary directions. 
These younger shoots are slenderi jointed, and covered^ 
some with a smooth pale brtwn bark, others with a 
cmooth bark of a darker colour. The leaves are lafge^ 
and placed opposite, by pairs, on short footstalki. They 
are of an oval, spear*»iaped figure, of a stcpng greeii 
colour, and have the flavour of a cuemnber^ Th«^ 
jedges are irregularly indented, their mtfyiotU roug^, 
and they fail off early in the autumn. Thk 'fthnib', by 
its flowers, makes ^ fine figure in May abd June ; for 
they are produced in clusters both at tht endd dhd tttm 
the sides of the branchel; They are of it fim whiti 
colour, and exceedingly fragrant. The petaU of which 
each is composed are larjge, and spread open like, those 
of the Orange ; and then forming branch^^ wiiich 
stand each on its own separate short footstalk, and beingf 
produced in plenty all over the riirub, both at once 
feast the eye and the smell: The eye, by the pleasinr 
appearance it will theh have ; the smell, as int air 9t 
some distance will be replete with the odortferous par«» 
tides con^antly emitted from those fragrant flowers; 
These flowers, however, are vei^y iffliplN>peff for ehtm* 
lieysi water-glasses, tec. in roob^ ; for in thosje places 
their scent will be' too strong; and foir dH: laaies in 
particular, often too powerful. ^ ' . 

The DouUi-Jlowiring Philddelfhut, dr Afoci Orange^ 
is a low variety of this species, seldom rising to mor^ 
than a yard high. The description df the other belongs 
to this sort, except that the leaves and branches are pnU 
j>orti6na]ly smaller and more numettnis, and the bark 
of iht shoots of a lighter brown. It it called the Doa« 
ble-flbwering Syringa, becau^ it sometimes produces i 
flower or two with three or four rows of petals \ 
whereas in general, the flowers, which i^re very few, 
and Seldom produced^ are ^riiigie. Th^y ate auidii 
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smaller thap those of tjie other.; andjro» 5^ .4H3{ sec si 
floinr^r of ak>y;jcui4> on^.this shrub often^rnpcurhapSithaiib 
once in five years. It is Ikardly worth propagating^ od^ 
thi$-a^c<^H9t ; sotfhat a fewi plants only ought. to be^ad- 
ql^ted tlitQ a collection^ toi be ready fpr obseivation* 
, The ;M>v^a/f PhiJaJelphus ox Mock Orange is still of 
ififf^T gj;evfith than the .ot^ler, seldom arising to morer 
than two .feet in height* The description of the .first 
sort i still agrees with this: only that the* brar^ches and 
leaves are $till proportionally smaller and more nume^ 
X,oi|s'> and the bairk is stiU; pf a lighter brown. It never 
produces powers. 

V 2:TTbesG!Ai^o?.iNA.M^.K Orange, or PmtA^ 
PE^FHV9s:|s th^ tallest grower by far of any sort pf the 
^r|nga» -aj^: m>^es the grandest show when in blo^ ; 
though th©>flft\vQrsari?: destitute, of smell. It will grow 
tq.aJ^Ht^fovStt^nfpetJn height; the branches are pu* 
pi^rQus:^^d;^j?ndet, a^d.the bark on the you^g shoots 
ll.rjB4(^cK^h ^d brdwn^ : The. leaver ^Isp^are . sqjopth and 
fiitii^eyAnd <plicei,ppp9^tje hy.ppks' on-longish iopt- 
$|alksk The.flojEvt^Sy whif^€ire produce^ ^t the end$ 
«f the ^.r^ches, are of. $wfinA white colour,, gnd^^beip^ 
larger t^4>:thbs^. <^ the ~^irst sort, have a noble loolc;; 
\, The i»RQPAi&ATiQN of -aJl.^jB -sorts is very ea3y» 
They arp^ encreased by. layers,' cuttings, or.sucl^r^. 
I. The n^t certain oaethod is-jhy layers ; for the y^m^ 
twigs being laid .in. the earth li^.the winter, will be 
gpod rooted :plants by f the ^tum^ follow ing. - 2; Thc$c 
plants may be ^encreased^. by cuttings, iwhich, bejng 
planted, .in Qctc^fo ij^A ish^dy moist bordei^, many.qf 
them ;willgrQjjrV- though fit will, be prpper to let ^hosp 
(f^f thfihrpailfelif?^ 0^. rcmaini,until spring,; ai^d thef^. t» 
plant them in pots, and help them by a little heat in 
the bed.v.,^, ^his assistance, hardly one cutting; will 
f^l*. 3« Thejr may. be, also encreased by uickers ; for 
^1 thei $9i[ts xhnic^ ,put ,^uckiersj tKough the Cafolina 
Syringa the, lQastj(^at>y.- These vyriH all strike root, and 
Ve fit for.rdie .mi^sery ground: Nay^ the Double^ 
flowering andtbefDwarf sorts aire always encreased thia 
way^; for the^* plants having stood fiye or six. j^arsp^ 
iQaj^be ^^n. yp ^pd divided into several scores... AU^ 
the plant^ however, whether rdsedfrom. Ifiyers,. cut- 
MPfiSy os^ supkers^ should b^ plapted 19' ^'nursery 
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ground to get strength, before the)^ are set out for good* 
They should be -planted a fopt asunder, and the distance 
in the rows should be two feet. After this, they will 
require no other care than hoeing the weeds, until 
they have stood about two years, which will be long 
enough for them to. stand there. The Mpck Orang« 
dislikes a wet situation. 
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L^NMEAN Class and Orde^, Diandria Monogynia^ 
Each flower contains two males and one female. Thert 
are three Species. . 

l.PHILLYRE'AAf<fV/tf:TheOVAL-XEAVEDPHILH 

LYREA, or Mock. Privet, or the Mf dal-leaved 
Ph 1 llyr e a ; a tallrvergreen shrub; native pf the South 
of Europe. 

7^ Philiyre'a LatifJlia: The Broad->jleaved 
IpfiiuYREA, or Mock Privet ; a tall^evergreemhruhg 
native of. the South of Europe. ., , .» 

^, JSiilhLYKE'A Angusti/o'Iia : The Narrow-tLEA*- 
v.i^>.;Phillyrea, or Mock Privet; a deciduoui 
jihruhi native of Spain aiid Italy. 

yI.TlieOyAL-LEAVEpOr]VIippLpPHILLYREAha» 

the follpwlrfg r^rlfties : Common Smooth-leaved PA//- 
/^rir^i. Privet-leaved Phillyrea^ Olive-leaved Phillyrea. 
^^Tlie Common. Sn^otkrleaved PhiUyrea will grow to be 
tt^elve.or fpurteei^, feet high, and the branches ar^ 
many ; the older of j which are. covered with a darjc 
brown., bark, but the bark on the ypung shoots is of a 
fin4*gfeeh colour.'. .They are oval, spear-shaped,, and 
erow opposite, by pairs, on strong short footstalks. The 
flowers are .produced |n ,clusters, from the ,wings oifthe 
young branches. .TJ'hey are small, i^nd of.a kind of 
grigenish white^ Qoloiir ; tliey lapp^ar in March, and are: 
^ppceeded by berries, wbich are.fiisvgreeni t|ien red^; 
and W^c|: in the autumn when ripe, / . .. 

PrivetrltavedphUhiHU wHl grow to b^ ten br twelvjf 
' ^ R a 
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feet hidht and the branches are covered with a browft 
bark.' The leaves a little resemble the Privet ; they arc 
of a fine green cc4our> and grow by pairs on th# 
branches. They are of a lanceolate ngure, and their 
edges are entire, or nearly so ; for some signs of serra- 
lures sometimes appear. The flowers nrow like others, 
in clusters, in March. They are whitish, and are suc- 
ceeded by small black berries. 

7*be Uiivi'kaved Phillyrea is the most beautiful of 
iSX the sorts. It will grow to be about ten or twelve 
feet high ; and the branches, which are not numerous, 
spread abroad in a free easy manner, which may not 
improperly be said to give the tree a fine air. They ai# 
lone and slender, and are covered with a light brown 
bars ; and on these the leaves stand opposite by pairs» 
"^t proper intervals, on short footstalks. They resemble 
those of the Olive-tree, and are of so deliehtful a green 
as to force esteem. Their surface is exceedingly smooth, 
their edges are entire, and the membrane of a thickish 
consistence. The flowers are small and white, and like 
the other sorts make no show. They are succeeded bj 
single roundish berries. 

2. The Broad-leavid Phillyrba will now ta 
be about twelve feet high. The branches seem to De pro* 
duced stronger and more uprieht than those of ^Stmt 
fbirmer species. The bark is of a gray colour, notted 
with white, which has a pretty effect ; and the learti 
grow opposite by pairs. They are of a heart ihapcd 
cival figure, of a thick consistence, and a strong dark 

Seen colour. Their edges are sharply serratMy and 
ey stand on short strong footstalks. The flowers noiT 
from the wings of the leaves in clusters, in March. They 
are of a kind of greenish white colour, make nb show, 
and are succeeded by small round black berries. 

The Varieties of this specie are,the/&x-leaved Piil^ 
fyrea, the Prickly Phillyrea, the Olive Pbilfytra with 
«ightly-serrated edges. 

3. Narkow-leaved Phillyrea fa of loWer 

¥owth, seldom rising higher than eight or t^Mt. 
he. branches are few and slender, and ih0€^Wf0wn 
beautiftilly spotted with gnMrWDis. The M^i^Hke 
the others, stand opposite^j^^|lih. They are lilg and 
mtxow, ^ear-shaped ttdT «Mvided#. oi a 4ee^ gieen 
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•olouTf and of t thick consistence* Their edges aro 
entiref and they also stand on short footstalks. The 
jowersy like tne others, make no show. They are 
whitishy and grow in clusters from the wings of the 
branches, in March ; and are succeeded by snaall round 
black berries. 

The Variiiiit of this species are, the Rosemary PhiU 
Ifrea^ Lavender Phillyrta^ Striped Pbilljrea, Sec. 

The Pbilkreas are to be propagated by seeds or 
layers, i. py seeds* These ripen in the autumn* and 
ahould be sown soon after^ Tne mould must be made 
fine, and if it is not naturally sandy, if some drifjt sand 
be added, it will be so much the better. The sbeds for 
the most part remain until the second spring before 
they come up ; and if they are not sown soon alter tl^y 
are ripe, some will come up even the third spring after. 
They must be sown about an inch deep ; and during the 
following summer should be kept clean from weeds. 
After they are come up, the same care must be observed* 
and also watering in dry weather \ and if the beds are 
hooped, and the plants: shaded in the hottest season* 
they will be so much the better for it. However, at 
the approach of winter they must be hooped, and the 
beds covered with mats in tne hardest frosts, otherwise 
there will be danger of losing the whole crop ; for these 
trees, though they are very hardy when grown tolerably 
laig^, are rather tender whilst seedlings. It will be 
proper to let them remain in the seed beds, with this 
management, for two summers, and then, waiting for 
the nrst autumnal rains, whether in September or 
October (and having prepared a spot of ground), the^ 
should at that juncture be piantoi out, and this will 
occasion them immediately to strike root. The distance 
they should be plapted from each other need not be 
mor^ than a foot, if they are not designed to remain 
long in the nursery : If there Is a probability of their 
i|ot being wanted for some years, they should be allowed 
near double that distance; and every winter the ground 
in the rows should be well due, to break their roots, 
and cause them to put out fresh fibres, otherwise they 
will be in danger of being lost,^ when brought into the 
shrubery quarters. 2. By layers they will easily grow. 
The autumn is the best t^me for this operation, anid the 
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colour, and have narrow invplucra* They appear ui 
Jun^ and July, but arc not succeeded by ripe seeds in 
England, 

- There is a Variety of this species, with irQix-coIourQ#~ 
.flowers ; and another with flowers of a bright purple. 

Tiiere are some other shrubby sorts of PhlomU, of 
great beauty ; but these not. only often lose their leaves^ 
and even branches, from the first frost, but are fre- 
ouently wliolly destroyed, if it happens to be sevtrCf 
They are low shrubs, very beautiful^ and look well 
among perennial, flowers, where they will not pslly 
class as to size with many of that sort, but, being rather 
tender* may with them have such extraordinary c|lu:e.a$ 
the owner may think proper to allow them* . 

The PROPAGATION of the above sorts is veryeasy^ 
^ither by layeris or cuttings, i. If a little earth bt 
thrown upon the branches,. any time in the winter, 
fhtY iwiil strike root, and be gocd plants by the autmnn 
blowing, .fit ^for any place. Thus easy is the culture 
by that methcKl.. a* The cuttings will also grow, if 
planted any time of the year. Those planted in win- 
ter should be thp.vroody sl^oots of the former sunmier : 
These may he- set close in ^, shady border $ and being 
watered th dry w^ber, will often grow. This shrub 
may be prpp^ated Jb^ young dips, also, in any of the 
summer months»^ These should be planted in a sha^ 
border, like Sage, ami well watered. If the border.j^ 
not naturally sliaiiy, the beds must be hooped, and co* 
vered with matting in hot weather. Watering must Imt 
.constantly aflbrded them ; and with this caire an4 nia-' 
nagempnjt many pf )t}ieQ| lyill gro>y^^ 
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LiKNEAN ^ass and Order, MonoiftM McnadelfUmc 
Male flowers^1:ontaining manv stamina Joined at tfaii 
base, and female flowers containing one pistil, upon tim 
same plant ; the males being disposed in scaly bunched^ 
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the: fanitet in imbricated cone'k* Tliere ait twelve 
Spbcibs : 

I. Pi'nus LJrlx; The Larch, or Deciduous 
Piiti ; m tall dicidu$u$ tras native of Switzerhmd, the 
Alps, and somef parts of Italy* 

«^ Pi'nvs. ^i$v/i/m.* The Wild Pine; # tall 
wvkrgrtin tree s native of Scotland and the noirthem parts 
of the continent of Europe. 

J. Fi'vvsStrdSus: The Weymouth Pine, or the 

HiTE Pimb; a tall evergrun tret ; native of New 
England, Vii^ia, Canada, and Cardina, 

4* Pi^NtJS Pifulai TheSroNB Pimb ; an tmrgn^n 
/r/// native of Spain and Italy. 

5* Pi'nus Cmbras TheCBMaRO,or the CbMbro 
Pinb; OHiverginten tm ; native of Switzerland, thi 
Alps, Siberia, and Tartary. 

0. Pi'nusTVAt.* The Swamp Pine I anevirgnen 
tne ; native of the Swamps of Virginia and Canada. 

7* Pi'MUsCir'/^»f.* The Cedar op Lebanon ; an 
gvirgnm tree ; native of Mount Lebanon. 
' 8. Pi'hus PMas The Yew-leaved Fir ; a tall 
a^rgnen tm : native of Scotland, Sweden, and Ger- 
many. 

9. Pi^Nus JtUis: The European Spruce Fir ; 
a tall ivirgmn tm ; native of the northern parts of 
Europe and of Asia. 

10. Vi'vvB Canad/nsis i The American Sprucr 
Fir, or the Newpoundland Spruce Fir ; 4 taO 
tvitguin tree; native of Canada, Pennsylvaata^and other 
|>arts of North America. 

II. Pi^NUS BaUelmea : The Hemlock Fir ; a hm 
evergreen tree / native of Virginia and Canada. ^ 

la. Pi'nus Orientiflht The Oriental Fir; a 
kw evergreen tree; native of the East. 

1. The Larch. Thb is a lofty tree : its branches 
are slender, and inclined downward : the leaves are of a 
Ught green ; and, as those of the Cedar of Lebanon^ 
are bunched together like the pencils or little brushes 
of the painter. In spring, when the leaves and flowera 
are breaking out, the Larch has a particularly elegant 
appearance ; and in winter, it gives variety to a wooded 
acene by the bright colour of its naked branches : It is 
in good esteem as an Omametaal^ and its timber is of 
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\h^ tiiOfS useful Minii' it is superior *io that o^-'iiiisf^of 
the Pinus tribe. Han bury says, " Many encomioim 
hivte b^en bestbwcd oh the timber of thte Larch ': . and 
wc'fiiid such a 'faV(5umble^accOunt of It i» ancient 
authors, as should induce Us to thmfe'^it ^ouId':be 
proper for almost any use. Evei.yn rcfcitesa story of 
Witseft, a Diit^h Wfhe#, that a ship built ot this tiipber 
and Cypress, had been found in the Numidian sea, 
twelve latlibms under water, sound and antire, and ire- 
doced* to siich a hardA^s as to resist the ^arpest tool, 
after it had lain-^subi^ei'ged above ithbirsand four. hun* 
dr«f<itycars. - Ceitam it is, this is an excellent wodd for 
ship and house building. At Venice ;lhis wood is. fre- 
qtmtly iisecT in building their housed as well as in 
Sifriiierlaild;'wKere these trees abound : Sa that, with* 
out all doubt, the Larch excels for riiasts,'for <$hips,or 
beams^ for housesj|'doorsi windows, &bw particularly^ as 
it is safid toresi*tthe woVni. • • './•*: ■• . . '.^.^■ 

" In Switz'erland,'' their houses- are <»ve!fed with 
jboards of this wood, cut oiit a foot, square ; tond as it 
emits a resinous substfance, it ^o difFuses'Jtself into every 
joint^ ^nd crevice^ and becomes so compact. '^nd/dtose^ 
as well as so hardened by the air, as to render the 
covering proof against all weather. But'aS;SUch co« 
v^rifjg tor housed would cause great devastation in. cast 
of fire, the buildings are confined to a limited distance^ 
by an order of -pbliGC' from. the magbtrates*. ..The 
^ood, wbeh first laiS ott the- houses, •!& said to be very 
whitd; but this colours inftwodr^threeyears, is changed, 
by means of the sun and resin, to a black, which appears 
like a smooth shining Hrnish.** v -. j. ; • ;' 

Of the Comritcm Larch there are several Varieties. 
The flowetsi which 4he tbmmonest sort exhibits early 
in the s|)ring are ofra delicate rr^/ colour'; another sort 
produces tbhite^ flowers' at the salme. season, and these 
have a delightful' effect among those of. the Red ^rt ; 
whilst another,* called 'the i?/^3rri& ^Newfoundland larix^ 
cncreases the variety, though by an aspect little differing 
From the others.' There are also Inarches with ^r^^ir/ri^ 
flowers, pale redy &c. all of which are accidental 
Varieties from seeds. These Varieties are easily dis-r 
tinguished, even when out of blow : The young shoot$ 
of the White-flowering Larch are of the lightest greeii^ 
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anid the cone^^ when ripe are ^nearly white. -TheRed- 
llowcring Larch has its shoots of a reddish cast, and the 
^ones are of a browii" colour; * whilst the cones anci 
shoots of the Black Newfoundland Larch are in the 
same mannerproportionally tingi^d. The<ion^s, which 
are a very great ornament to several sorts of the Pines, 
are very little to these; Their chief beauty consists in 
the manner of their growth, the nature and beauty of 
their pencilled leaves, and fair flowers ; for the cones 
that succeed them are small, of a whitish, a reddish, 8i 
a blacSish brown colour, and make no figure. . ^' 

The method of propagation is from seed : The 
x:ories*'may'be gathered in November, and should bd 
left Jh a- dry place till the spring. Just before sowing, 
fet thb cones be opened or torn into four quarters by a 
fchife, the point .of which must be thrust exactly down 
the centef i so th^ the seeds in their respective places 
may not "be damaged, Formerly, great pains were 
bestowed in getting at the seeds, by cutting off the 
scales of the cones singl'J^, ihd letting the seeds drop. 
This- occasioned great expence to those who wanted a 

?[uantity of seeds; so that is wholly laid aside now, 
or the mbre easy method of opening them with knives, 
iind then threshing them. A certain price is generally 
allowed per thousand to the poor for opening them. 
When a ^sufficient quantity is opened, they should be 
threshed in a rdom, which will divide the scales, and 
dislodge the seeds, without injuring many of them. 
Three thousand cones will generally produce about a 
pound of good seeds. The cones being suffidently 
Droken, and the seeds threshed out, they should be 
winnowed or sieved to have clear seeds ; after which 
they will be ready for sowing.* Let the seniinary con- 
sist of a spot of fine light earth ; and let the seeds be 
sowed in beds a quarter of an inch deep. In the spring, 
when the plants appear, they should be gently refreshed 
with water in dry weather, and careftilly kept clean 

• The method now chiefly in practice by those who raise 
Larches on a large scale, is to scatter the cones upon the prepared 
^eed beds, and leave it to the sun and air to extract the seeds. 
When a sufficient number are discharged, the cones are raked o£F; 
«« d either removed to another seed bed, or laid up for another 
IWSon, 
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Drom weecfs during the whole suinmen By the MutbtpM 
they will liot have shot more th^n an inch or two ; znd 
111 spring they should be pricked out in beds about thrc9 
inches asunder. The spring following, they must be 
uken out of these beds with care, and planted in the 
nursery ground, three feet asunder in the rows* and 
two feet distance; and here they may remain until 
they are fit to be planted out finally, which will be 
spoilt the second or third year after. If they grow well 
in the nursery, it is advisable to plant them where thcj 
aire to continue after having attained two years strength 
in that place, ^f the ground can possibly be prepared 
for their reception ; since these trees always thrive best 
l¥hen removed small from the nursery, if they are of 
a sufficient size not to be injured by the weeds; ir tliq[ 
are smaller, the owner must, keep them clean. Ttic 
Larch Tree will grow extremely well on almost any 
Sioii, stf well in clays as in other sorts ; it thrives amazingly 
on the declivities of hills, and sides of high mountains ; 
it is hardy enough to resist the severest cold, ^erefore 
proper for all Exposed places t And, as the timber b 
so valuable, and its growth so quick, it is a tree 
which may be propagated to the great advantage of the 
<jwner. 

It is almost impossible to say too much in favonr or 
this Tree. It grows on the barrenest soils, and in the 
bleakest situations. In rich genial sites it luxuriates too 
much, grows top-heavy, and either loses its head, or it 
bowed down into an unsightly form, and becomes un-^ 
profitable. Its timber, whether in the water, or in 
contact with the earthy is durable almost beyond com* 
parison. See Vol. I. pages 143 and 178. 

2. The Wild Pine. This species includes two 
yariittes: The Scotch Fir and the Pineaster. 
' 'The Scotch Fir. This tree is too well known to 
require any description:, for a remark on it, see the 
Article Timber Groves. Vol. {. page 145. 

The Pheastir. This is a large timber tree, and 
naturally throws out very large arms, some of which 
will be nearly horizontal. <' Some people think these 
trees are very ornamental on their account ; for in the 
winter especially the^ appear naked, and are of a yellow^ 
isb colour; and being spread abroad thus large^ aM 
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without order) in the ini%ttir6 of the more regular'sorts 
of growing Firs, they:inak;e a good contrast. Tlie 
Gardener must observe, that the leaves of this sort are 
very large and long, and of a lighter green than those 
of the Scotch Fir, \vhich is another circumstance to 
direct him to its situation ; and he must also observd^ 
that those long and large leaves which ornament thj^ 
younger branches only, give the tree a niajestic air ; and 
as the larger arms appear naked to view, so the younger^ 
being thus plentifully furnished^ have a noble etkctp 
besides what beauty it receives from its numerous 
cones/* Hanbury, 

Its PROPAGATION may be the same as that of the 
Scotch Fir. 

3. The Wbymouth Pime'. This is a princely tree, 
majestic and elegant in the highest degree. Hanburt 
«ays, ** It will grdw to naore than a hundred feet high^ 
and makes such excellent masts for ships, that the 
Lo^slature, in the reign of Queen Anne^ enacted a law 
enrorcing the' encouragement of the growth of these 
trees in America, where they abound. '* As an 0^r<^» 
mental, it stands first of all the Pines. The bark i$ 
smooth and soft to the touch, and, though of a dusk^f 
brown colour, on the whole has a delicate look. The 
leaves are truly ornamental, though their colour is 
nothing extraordinary; but they are long and slender, 
and are formed into tassels, which hang in so easv and 
elegant a manner, as '^ to make one in love witti the 
tree.'' Han bury. 

* The PROPAGATION of the Weymouth Pine is not 
io difficult as has been heretofore understood : It may 
be raised in common seed beds with ordinary care, 
HanburV gives us the following directions: << The 
seeds of the Weymouth Pine ^e^ larger |han those of 
the Scotch Fir ; and in order to raise tne young plants, 
it will be proper to sow them in jppts or boxes^ whidl 
may be removed jnto the shade after the plants are 
come up, when the sun's rays are violent, if they are 
^wn in beds of fine light earth> they should be hooped, 
and constantly covered with mats from the suti's beat^ 
and as careftilly uncovered whea he sets. In about sbt 
or seven wedks after sowing, the younj( plants will 
appear, when *they should be regularly guaided from' 
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birds, otherwise ^li^ypur seeds, time^ and trouble, will 
be- lost; for if the birds take to them' at their first 
coming up, and are unmolested, they will not leave a 
single plant. The plants being now above ground, the 
weeds should be constantly picked out, as tney appear, 
lest, the fibres of their roots mixing with those of the 
Firs, many of the latter may be drawn out with them. 
in dry weather they should be refreshed with water : 
But this must be done sparingly, and with the utmost 
caution ; for as the stems of the young plants are very 
slender, by over-watering they are frequently thrown 
aside, which they hardly ever recover. Thus (conti- 
nues Hanbury) I have known Gentlemen wno, in 
attempting to raise these trees, have seen the^ young 
plants go pfF wjthout perceiving the cause; ^nd the 
ipore wateririg and pains they have taken,, have found 
the plants persist. in thisway more and more, to their 
great niortification and astonishment. In the spring 
S)llowing these plants should be pricked out in beds 
half a foot asunder each Way ; and here they may stapd 
two years, when they may be either finally planted Qut,^ 
or removed into the nursery, at the distance of one foot 
asunder, and two feet in the rows. If care has been 
taken of them in the nursery, they may be removed at 
a considerable height with gre^t assurance of success ; 
for it is much easier to make this Pine grow than any 
of the other sorts : So that where they are wanted far 
ornament in parks, open places, &c. a show of them 
may be made in a little time. 

^ " The soil the Weymouth Pine delights in most is a 
sandy loam ; but it liKes other soils of an inferior na- 
ture : and although it is not generally to be planted oa 
all lands, likethe Scotch Fir, yet I haye seen it luxuriant 
and healthy, i making'., strong shoots, on blue and red 
cl^s,; ^x^d other sorts of strong ground. Oq $tony and 
sl^ty groiind, likewise, I have seen .some vqry fine trees i 
1S(^ that I. believe whoever is desirous of having planta- 
tlQHs qE'iTtSs pine, need not he curious in the choice of 
Ms ground," , y ; " .y 

*J4f .The SjjpNE PiN£;^Tll not grow'to tbe hp^iol 
the former ; and^the ba^t* is rough, ^nd Ofi^ ;spme trecs^ 
ojFlai^recjiJI^ c;p.loui:, .^The leaves are long,, veiy Qtn^r 

^Sff^^M^A^ f. W -5^* .g^^» '^<=^^M^- : The cpflci 
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jiye this tree .tli*| grfi;n^est look ; for they are sometimes 
.near st][ uiche&lojig, and ar«.,!afge, thick, and^turbio 
natcd. The .fc^ts are beautifully . arranged, and the 
whole con&is large and curious. '.' The kernels are 
eatable, and by. many preferred. to, almonds; in Italy 
they a;e served up -at table in their, dessert^ ; they ,are 
exceedingly wholeaonie,;b^ing good. for coughs, colds* 
c^sunnptions,-'&9, on which, account oifly this trep 
d^KTves to be propagated. .Han^ury conti^Mes, ^^ 
may be very pfl^ec berp, to t^e notice ofa very.,gj'eaj" 
and dangeroH; gqisfa^Mr. MiLLEKhascqmnjitted, By 
saying, uudcr.^^i£.. article of .Stone PincV that seed^, 
Kept in the coii«;^ will be good,, and grow, if they are 
so>vn ten or twelve years after ihe cones have been 
n^thered from the trees j whereas the seeds. of this sort,, 
nbether kept in the cones or taVen out, are- never good 
aiter the first year ; and thoggji SQQ)ef)mes.^ f^w.plautt 
will come up from the seeds thai are kept in the conet 
for .two years before, yet this.Js but seldom; iaeiihet 
lifust a tenth part of a crop bp expected. This caution 
15 the more necegsai;/, as several Gentlenipn who had 
cones, upon reading Mr. Miller's book, and finding 
1))^ seeds would take no daniage when kept there, de- 
Certed tjie work for a,sea$o[^ or two, wlien they thought 
they should have more conveniency either of men or 
gcoundi^or their pupose; and ir^e afterwards wholty 
oi^ppointedit.no plants a^ppeann^ ,the seeds being by 
(t^t time spoiljul, and worth nothlug." 

Thp pROi!AGjCtioif of the Stone Pine is from the. 
«M(^, which maj be procured from their large confa by, 
the help of'x;vicc i for this vH^l fo e^ectually break the 
(r9fles, .wjthout 'hurting the seeds, that they may be' 
t^en out withj>ieasure. The con^s should hf, fresh» 
not. older than, a year or two at ^rthest, or the seed^ 
will not be good ; for although it has been asserted, 
thi« thfi-secd? of Pines in general will keep in their 
coijes many years, yet the cones of this species of Pine 
jfc an exception, as the seeds are rarely found good 
^fygf tl^ ZQp^s AK one year old. The season for sowing 
. ^S9<i seeds .i^Jthc iniddle of March, Tiie weathet being 
fipe^-ud the ground Bt for working, they sh^^i^ld ',be 
.sown itoout h^tf an inch deep, in beds o£:£n,e,^Ii^t| 
^^\f^ ^B,iabfjji^iSe>rea_ w,eeks the*£lanls.,T¥iU^jgjigeai:^ 
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branches.' /This is «•' tree -worthj of propagafionv^.vrhe- 
ther we regard its timber^ or its fine appearance when 
growing. Its timber is said to be equal in value ^o that 
of most: sorts of the Pine; and besides the beauty it 
receiveis' from its fine long three-sheathed leaves, its 
liead will be ornamented with very large cones, the ^ 
good eSect of which may be easily conceived. 

*^ The Two 'leaved American Ptne will grow to be a 
large tree, ai^d the leaves are long ; two only grow in 
each sheatht.which occasions its' being so distinguished. 
The leaves are of a lighter colour than many of the 
others.' On the .-whole, h is.' a fine tree, but wilL make 
very little variety, unless closely examined. The cones 
of this^ort are much larger j' and the scales more .beau- 
tifully arranged, than those' of the Scotch Fir, though 
they are not of the sizet of the • former sort. This Fir 
also likes a moist soil. ■ 

** The. Telhw American Phtty the Tellow Tough Pine, 
and tlr? Tough Pine of the Plains ^1 received: by those 
names : There is some difference in the size and shape 
of the cones, though that seems inconsiderable. ' These 
three sorts n\ake very little variety among themselves ; 
for they:have nearly the^ame manner of growth ; and 
though I have none that are yet grown to 'any large 
size, yet they all seem to have a tendency- to throw out 
large arms, a little like the Pineaster. How valtiable 
the timber may be, I cannot tell; but the younger 
shoots of all of them are exceeding tough, and had we 
plenty, would make excellent bands for fagoting. The 
.leaves are long, and of a yellowish green colour 4 there 
are three^ and sometimes two only, in a sheathe If a 
large quarter of these were to be planted, to be seen at 
a distance, by any of the darker-coloured sorts of Pines, 
their veify different shade must have a delightful effect. 

** Bastard Pine is another sort we receive from Ame- 
rica, though it differs very little from some of the other 
American sorts. The leaves are long and slender; 
sometimes two and sometimes three grow in each 
sheath.. They are generally of a yellowish colour 
towards their base, though their ends are green. The 
cones are rather long and slender, and' the ends of the 
scales are so pointed, as to occasion its being called by 
some the Prickly-coned Pine. -» 
yoL.IL sS 
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<^ FrwAinetfiii Phi is another Atnerkail'soitf which 
we receive under that name. The leaves of it are long, 
and of a fine green colour.- They are narrow;, and 
three ard contained in each shedth. They closely orha* 
ment. the younger branches all around. This tree,, 
however, beautiful as it is on their account^ ' makel 
little variety among the Pines, for many others look 
like' it ; but by the cones it makes a striking dtSererice; 
for these are exceeding large, even as large as those of 
the Stone Pine; but their scales are I6c^er, and their 
arrangement is not quite so beautiful. 

<' The Dwarf Pinij as its name imports, 19 the least 
grower of all the sorts of Pines. It is an American 
plant, and the leaves grow two in a sheath ; these are 
short, and of a pretty good green crfour. This sort ia 
coveted by some» on accoiint of its low growth ; but it 
is the least beautiful of any of the Pines, and has natu- 
rally a shabby look.- The cones are small, and the 
scales are pointed. There is very little in the plant \m 
make it desirable. 

'^ There are many other sorts of American Pines, 
which we receive from thence with the like cant names 
as those of the above, which I have cho^ to retain^ as 
they will probably be continued to be sent over, and 
that the gardener receiving them as such may best know 
what to do with them. In many of those sorts I see at 
present no material difference, so am induced to think 
they are the same, sent over with different names. 
Some of the sorts above mentioned differ in very hvr 
respects ; but I have chose to mention them, as a person 
may be supplied with xk^ seeds from Penn^ivania, 
Jersey, Virginia, Carolina, &c. where they all grow 
naturally : and having oince obtained the seeds, and 
from them plants, they will become pleasing objects ^ 
his nicest observations." 

These may all be propagated in the same manner as 
the Weymouth. 

7* The CfiDAft OF Lebanon. This, in its native 
soil, has alwajs been considered as the most majestic 
tree in nature. The leaves grow in pencils like those 
of the Larch ; and the extremities of its branches are 
likewise declining, as those of the Deciduous Pine ; to 
which at first sight it bears a strong resembkn^^ 
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fceptlpg ill that it is less lofty and more spreading, 
here are some ve^ry fine Cedars of Lebanon in Stow 
Cr^rdeQS. It rank$ among the fir^t of the ornamental 
tribe ; and the uses of its timber are universally ac- 
knowledged, Hanbury enumerates the following: 
'^ It. was greatly uised in the building of Solomon';5 
Teixipl^i which at pfice convinced us of its superlative 
excellence. It is said to continue sound for two thou* 
4and years ; an4 we.:^re loldt th^t '^^ the Temple c^ 
Apollo at Utica there wg^ found cedar woo4 oi that 
age. The magni^pent! temples of the Pagans, as weU 
as thpse of th& true Gpd,| were qhiefiy h\(\\\ of this 
famous timber. ThQistajtue pf the Great Goddess ^ 
£phesus was m^ pf this; material ; and if tbis tree 
abounded with us in gr^at plf i?ty, it might hav^ a prin- 
cipal share in oyr n)ost sqperb edifices* The effluvia 
constantly emitted froni its wood are said to purify the 
air, and majke rooms whQleSome.^ Chapels and places 
^t apart foi* religious duties, being wainscoted with 
this wood, iiispire the worshippers with a more solepan 
awe. }t is not obnoxious to worms ; ^nd eqiits an oil 
which will preserve cloth or bool^s from worms or 
corruption. The sawdust will preserve humap bodies 
from putrefraction, and is therefore said to be plenti- 
fully used in the rites of embalming, where practised." 

The method of PitQPAOATiON is this: {laviqg pro#^ 
cured the ^pnes, whether from) the Levant or of our 
own growth, the se^d^, a little before sowing, should ho 
got out in thi? mat^mir : I^et a hole be bored with a 
gimblet exactly up the penter of each cone, from th^ 
base to the apei^ ; put ihem into a tub of crater, where 
they may feiyi^in tiU the next uay; then having a 
waxjkn p^g, whpr bigger than the gimblet, let it be 
thrust down tbe ho)i)e» And It ^ili so divide the copes, 
that the different $(:a]e$ vaty b^ taken away, and the 
seeds picked out. In doitig. this, great pare must hf 
tak^n.npt to bryi^ an^ hurt the seeds, which will then 
te vpry tender. The spU ih which you sow these 
leeds shpuki be rather of si 9andy nature ; or, for wapt 
of thisy some mould takl^n from a rich pasture, an4 
fieved with a littW drift #a94> will serve the purpose* 
Having the mould and i^eds ready, in the beginping of 
M^f^b )eub$ Utter bt so^im in ppta pr ho;if^ Dcgir half 
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an inch deep : In about seven or eight wcdcs the plants 
will come up, when they should be removed into the 
shade from the heat of the sun : where they may stand, 
but not under shelter, all the summer ; during which 
time they should be kept clean from weeds, and watered 
now and then. In the winter season they must b6' re- 
moved into a warmer situation ; or, if it is likely to 
prove very severe, they should be sheltered either by 
mats, or removed into the greenhouse, or covered with 
•a hotbed frame ; for they arc subject to los^ their young 
tops at first, by the severity of frosts. In the beginning 
of April following, these plants itiay be pricked out in 
beds four inches asunder ; and if the weather proves 
dry, they should be shaded ^lid watered till they have 
taKen root ; after which, they will' want Iktle shading 
and less watering. Indeed, nothing more is required 
than keeping thenfi clean from weeds, and coVering the 
ground so as to keep it moist, and prevent its chapping 
by the sun's rays. In these beds they may remain two 
years ; when, m the spring, they should be transplanted 
tcj thQ nursery, where they^ may remains till they are 
finally planted out. During the time they are in the 
nursery, and after planting out, many will frequently 
have a tendency to droop in their leading shoot : As 
soon, therefore, as this is perceived, an upright stake 
must be driven into the ground, to which the shoots 
should often be tied with bass matting to keep thetn in 
their upright growth. This, however, will. not always 
effect it ; for some, after being tied, so effectually turn 
the shoot downwards over the bandage, though looser 
^s to appear as if they were beat down on purpose. 
The Larch also wilj sometimes rebel in this way : So 
that it would not be amiss, in both cases, whenevet 
they first discover any signs of such a tendency, to 
lighten the head, by nipping off the extremities of 
some few of the largest branches. 

When these trees are planted out to remain, they 
should be left to Nature, aftfer being properly fenced-: 
Not a knife, nor a hatchet should come near them ; 
lopping even 'their lowest branches is so injtiribus; 
that it both retards their growth and diminishes their 
beauty. 

' The Cedar of Lebanon will grow well in almost anjr 
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sort of soil or siuiation. As a proof of this, we need 
only observe, that in its native situation the roots ar^ 
djuring part of the year covered with frost and snow. 

8. The Yew-leaved Fir. This species includes 
the Silver Fir and the Balm of Gilead Fir. 
. The Silver Fir is a noble upright tree.* The 
branches are not very numerous, and the bark is smooth 
and delicate. The leaves grow singly on the branches, 
and their ends are sli^tly indented. Their upper sur- 
face is of a fine strong^green colour, and their under has 
apprnanxent of two white lines, running lengthways 
on each side. the. ntiidi;ib, on account of which silvery 
look this sort is called the Silver Fir. The cones are 
large, and grow erect \ and when the warm weather 
^omes on, they soon shed their seeds; which should be 
a caution to all who wish to raise this plant,, to gather 
the cones before that happens. 

The Balm of Gilead Fir has of all the sorts been most 
coveted, on account of the great fragrance of its leaves ; 
though this is not its only good property ; for it is a. 
very beautiful tree, naturally of an upright growth, and 
the branches are so ornamented with their balmy leaves, 
as to exceed any of the other sorts in beauty. The 
leaves, which are very closely set on the branches, arc 
broad ; and their ends are indented. Their upper sur- 
face, when healthy, is of a fine dark green colour, and 
their under has white lines on each side the midrib 
lengthways, nearly like those of the Silver Fir, These 
leaves, when bruised, are very finely scented ; and the 
buds, which swell in the- autumn for the next year's 
shoot, are very ornamental all winter, .being turgid^ 
and of a fine brown colour : and from these also exsudes 
a kind of fine turpentine, of the same kind of (though 
heightened) fragrancy. The tree being wounded in 
any part, emits plenty of this turpentine : and JIan- 
BURY says, " it IS supposed by many to be the sort from 
whence the Balm of Gilead is taken, which occasions 
this tree being so called. Biit this as a -mistake ; for 

s 

• Mr, Marsh AM nys, *' The tallest trees I have seen were 
Spruce and Silver Firs, m tfic vallies in Switzerland. I saw seve- 
ral Firs in the Dock-yards in Venice 40 yards long ; and one of 
39 yards was 18 inches diameter at the srhall end. 1 wds told they 
wme from Switzerland.'' 
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the true Balm of Gilead is taken frbW a kinci of 
binthus ; though I am informed, that what has bcert 
collected from this tree has been sent over to EhgTand 
from America (where it grows naturally)) and often 
sold in the shops for the ttiic sort," 

These trees are propaoatIed by sowing the seeds in 
a shady border, about the tnictidle of March. They will 
readily come up if thi; s^eds are good ; but as this is 
not often the case, especially if they are procured from 
the seedsmen, they should be soWn very close, otherwise 
you will be certain of havitig a vfery thin crop. The 
Mlccecding summer the plants -^ill require no tronbte, 
except keeping them cleaii from weeds ; and the spring 
after that they should be pricked out in beds at sbout 
four inches distance froiti each other. Here they mzf 
stand tor two years, wheh they should be planted lA the 
nursery, in rows a foot asUttder every ^ay. The ycaTf 
or at farthest two years, after they have been set in the 
nursery, they should be finally planted oiit ; for if they 
are continued longer, many of them will die in the re- 
moval, and those which grow frequently lose their 
leading shoot, and meet with so gteat a check as to be 
hardly able to get iht6 a good gtowing state. for several 
years. 

The Stiver Fir is exceedingly hardy, ahd i^ill gro^ 
in any soil or situation, but always makes the greatest 
progress in a good rich loamy earth. : 

The latter must be planted iii a deep, rich, good 
eat-th ; neither will it live long in any other sort of soil. 
It matters little whether it be a black mould, or of a 
sandy nature, provided it be deep, and there is room 
for the roots to strike freely. As these tfees hare 
hitherto been planted without this pttcaution, and as 
such a kind of soil does not often fall in die ordinarj 
course of gardening, very few trees that have been 
planted many years are in a flourishing state; for if 
they do not like the soil, or if the rdots begin to meet 
with obstructions, they soon begin to dcdine, which 
will be frequently in less than seven years ; the first 
notice of which is, their leaves, which ore naturally of 
a fine strong green colour, lose their verdure, and appear 
with a yellow tinge \ and this colour grows upon them 
daily, until the appearance of the tree is changjed. 
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Another sign of this tree being at its nf plus ultrM Vsj 
its producing vast plenty of cones ; this argues a weak-* 
fiess^ and thejr.generaUy die away by degree soon after. 
This is always the case where the soil does not wholly 
agree with them ; but where jtt is deep and good» they 
.will be healthy and flourisbiogffand produce cones for 
•Seeds* • . ! . :..'?•. 

. 94 The ^anoPEAN Spruce VivlJ This species in- 
cludes the Norway Spruce, ^nd the Long-coned Cor- 
nish Fir. ; 

The Nonvaj Spruce is a tree of as much beauty while 
growing, as its timber is valuable when propagated on 
that account. Its growth is naturally like the Salver, 
upright ; and the height it will aspire to may be easily 
conceived, when we say that the white deal, so much 
•coveted by the joiners, &c. is the wood of thfs tree ; 
and it may perhaps satisfy the curious reader to know, 
that from this Fir pjitch is drawn. The leaves are of a 
dark green cblotir ; they stand singly on the branches, 
but the younger shoots are very closely garnished with 
them. They are very narrow, their ends are pointed, 
and they are possessed of such beauties as to excite 
admiration. The cones are ei^t or ten inches long, 
and hang downwards. 

The manner of propagating this tree is nearly 
the same as that of the Scofth Fir, only this will more 
easily grow when of a large size, and consequently will 
not require Tenioving sp often in the nursery^ In the 
middle of March, having got the seeds out of the cones, 
sow them in a north border ; for when they come up, 
by being constantly shaded all the summer in such a 
situation, they .will shoot much stronger, and be better 
to jprick out the spring following in the nursery. In 
about six or seven* weeks after sowing, the young plants 
will appear, when they should be screened with the usual 
care from thebirds, which otherwise would soon destroy 
them. By the autumn, many of these young plants, if 
they are kept clean 'from weeds, and watered in dry 
weather, will have shot three or four inches ; and in 
spring they should be carefully taken out of their seed 
beds, so that the fibres may by no means be broken 
oiF or injuicd. Being thus cautiously taken up, they 
should be as carefully plattted li^ the nursery ground. 
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at the distaticc of one foot asunder each way; Here they 
may remain, with keeping them free frpni weed? for 
three years, when they. should be set Wt|. iili the places 
where they are desigtkdno remain. Bur if 'larger trees 
are desired for this ^uiifpose, they, should! W 'taken up 
and planted in the nurc;i^ry, a foot and a^hatf asunder, 
in rows two feet and a half distant, where they' 'may 
stand, if requiredv till they are six or eight fedt high, 
without any other removing. 

When they are set out finally, they may be. planted, 
with tolerable hopes of success ; for the SpnSce Fir is 
not so nice or diflriGult in' shifting its quarters as any of 
the other sorts of Pines* But though these trees may 
be transplanted at a good height, it is always adviscablc 
to remove them to the places designed for them with all 
possible dispatch, as they are more certain of growing, 
and will recover the check occasioned in. all trees by 
removal in less time. : . . 

* The better the soil is; the faster will the Spruce Fir 
grow, though it will thrive very well in most of our 
English lands. In strong loamy earth it makes a suiv- 
prising pros;ress ; and it delights in fresh -land, of all 
sorts, which never has been worn out !by iplowghing. 
&c. though it be ever so poor. '- * 

The ' 'Long'Coned Cornish Fir differs scarcely in any 
respect from the Norway Spruce, except tliat the leaves 
and the cones are larger.' .- - . 

lo. The American Spruce Fir. This sjpecies in*- 
eludes three Varieties: The White Newfoundland Spruce ; 
the Red Newfoundland Spruce; and the Black New* 
foundland Spruce, These, however, differ so little, that 
one description is common to them all. . SFhey. are of 
a* genteel upright growth, thoqgh they do;not shoot so 
freely or grow so fast with us as the Norway Spruce, 
The leaves are of the same green, and garnish the 
branches in the same bealitiful maixner as those of that 
species, only they are narrower, shorter^ and stand * 
closer. The greatest difference, is observable in the 
cones ; for these are no more than about an indi in 
length, and the scales are closely placed. In the pones, 
indeed, consists the difference of these three sorts: 
Those of the White species are of a very light brown 
colour •; those of the Ked species more at a nut-brown 
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or reddish colour; and those of the Black species of a 
dark or blackish' colour. Besides this, there is scarcely 
any material difference ; though it is observable^ that 
this trifling variation seems to be.prctty constant, in the 
plants raised from the like seeds. These sorts willoften 
flower, and produce cones wiicn only about feve or six 
feet high: and indeed look :>riiTn very beautiful: but 
this is a stgii of vveaknciss in.theiplant> wrhich it doe& not 
often fairly overget. ■ \ " v. *■: ■ . \ 

In many parts of England thi^ is a very difficult tree 
to raise. > It spends itself in cone^, and becomes stbnted 
and .unsightly. . Nevertheless, in the vallies .of . the 
Highlands,, it thrives writh full luxuriance ahd^: vigour \ 
forming a- rich pioturable joutline^ . possessing i.more 
strength of feature than naost of the Pines.. As a 
standard :io polished scenery, there are few trees that 
equal it; as;may be seenat Enville and FiSii£'R« 

WICR. , . i 

- '11, The Hemlock Fir possesses as little beauty a^ 
any of the Fir tribe ; though being rather scarcein pro* 
portion, it b deemed valuable. It is called by some the 
Yew Jeaved Fir, from the resemblance of the leaves to 
those .of the Yew tree. It is a tree of low growth, with 
but few branches ; and these are long and slender, and 
spread abroad without order. ; The leaves do not gar* 
nish the branches so plentifully as those of any other 
sort of Fir. The cones are very, small and rounded; 
they are about half an inch long; ^nd the scales are 
loosely arranged. We receive these cones from Ame-* 
rica, by which we. raise the plants ; though this caution 
should be given to the planter^, that this tree is fond of 
moist, rich. ground, and in such a kind of soil will 
make the greatest progress. . . ^.: . 

12. The Oriental Flit. Thijs is a low. hut . eloi^ 
gant tree. Th^ leaves are very short, and nearly^ 
square. The fruit is exceedingly small, and han» 
downward; and the whole tree makes an agreeable 
variety with the other kinds. .. * 

In PROPAGATING the American Spruce and the 
IJemlock. Fir, the seeds being very small, amorethan 
ordinary care should be taken, of them, Ie3t the^ be lost. 
Thev should be sown in pots or boxes of fine light 
mouldiand covert over haniiy a quarter of an inch* 
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They should be then plunged up to the riim in a shady 

Sflactty and netted, to sa^ them, when they first appear^ 
iromthe birds. If the place in which' they stand it 
shaded, they will need little or no water all summer, 
unless it proves a very dry one ; and being aUr of a very 
hardy nature> they will not require the troikble of co^ 
Terin^ in the winter. TAe beginning of *|uly .after that, 
the ^fewfound1and Spruce Fir should be pricked out in 
beds at a small distance, though the Hemlock Spruce 
should reftiain in the pdts a year longer, as they will 
then be very small. After they are plan^ed^ thoy must 
be w^ell watered, and the beds must be hooped, to be 
covered' iVith mats^forihade. In hot vreather the matt 
should be put over the beds by nine 'b^ clock in the 
mornings and' constantly taken off in the evenings, and 
fematn so in cloudy, and rainy weather; After they 
havetabeil root, they, require no farther care^ until 
they are planted out ; which, says Han bury, '< custom 
has taught Us to. do in the aututnn or in the spring ; but 
I have by much experience found, that July is a good 
, month for plinting out all the sorts of Firs ; and if it 
weredotie in<a wet time, and the weather should con^ 
tinue moist or cloudy for two or three weeliLs^, it would 
be by far the best time in the whole yctur* Whoever^ 
then, plants out Firs in July, unless such weather hap* 
pens, must shade and water them for a month or six 
weeks; but as shade is not to be afforded large trees of 
this kMj if there be many of them, their removal must 
be At.vkt Usual times^ lest that parching time which 
often comes in the middle of summer bum them up 
befomthey can have rime to take reot. On this ac* 
tountvthe planting of trees at Midsummer should be 
tenderly enforced : though I must declare, that I bav5 
le^atedly planted Scdtch Fits of difiereht sizes, soiue 
ifiile yard ami more, others six feet high, in tjbe scorch- 
ing ^heat, and Itft thitm to Nature, without giving them 
any assistance, and they have for the most part grown. 
Let others, if they please, make the experiiMiit with a 
fcvr, befoire they venture to plant out quantities at that 
reason;" This informatioh, and the manner in which 
it is conveyed, do Mr. HAN&uitT great credit as a 
practical man and a writen 

[ Ar afaribn da^um rfjthe La rch, 4n tbtthu tfiht 
^rticU Timber Groves /» the First VQlumei^ 
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Lf NKB AN CUss atid Order, Dhecin Pentandria : Male 
flowers containing five stamina, and female flowers 
containing three pistils^ upon distinct plants: Th^rb 
are five Species ; four of which will endure our win- 
ters, provided they be placed in a warm well sheltered 
situation. " 

"I. Pista'cia Terebfnthus : The Common TuH- 
l» B N f I'm E Tr E*E ; a sub^evergreen tne or shrub i nktiyt 
irf Italy, Spain, and some parts of Africa. - ,' 

i. Pista'cia f^/ra : The'COMMON PiSTAttA,ot 
PiSTA'CiA Nut Tree ; a sub-evergreen tree or shrub': 
native of Persia, Arabia, Syria, and India, from whence 
Tte receive the mits. 

3. Y i&T a! cikTrifo'lh : The ThaeJe-Iea Vei> Pis- 
tACiA, or TtJRPENTiNfe Tree ; a hw sub-evergreen 
tree ^r shrub / native of Sicily. . 

4* Pista'cia Narbonefnsts : The LAR6E>-FRtrtt£i^ 
Turpentine Tree; a sub-evergreen trei or shrub: 
-native of Persia, Armeiiia, Mesopotamia, and the soutk 
of France. 

I. TheCoMMON TuRpEN'riNE Tr^e vrillgrow 
to the height ot about thirty feet. The bark or the 
trunk is thick, full of cracks, and of a dark 'i>rown 
"Colour; whilst that On the youhg shocks is thin and 
smooth. The kaves art pinnated and large, of a dkrk 

?een colour, and grow alternately on tne brandies, 
he folioles of whidi each leaf is compotod are 6Val, 
^pear-shaped, and consist of three or four pairs, which 
are placed on the midrib, besides the odd one with 
which they, are terminated. There will be male and 
female flowers on difierent plants. They exhibit their 
bloom in April ; The male flower is nothing byt a 
catkin, and the females make no figure ; so that where 
philosophy has no view, it is from the desire of having 
an extensive collection that we procure these trees. In 
warm countries, the leaves of th^ Pilstacia continue dl 
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the year ; with us, they fall off when attacked by the 
frosts. From the trunk flows the true turpentine ; in 
the room of which, that taken from some of our Pines 
is generally substituted. 

2. The Common Pistacia is abbut twenty feet in 
height. The trunk of this species also is covered with 
a dark brown bark, full of cracks, whilst the young 
shoots are smooth, and of a light i)r9wn colour. The 
leaves are likewise pinnated, being composed. of about 
two or three pairs of fqlioles, which do not always 
stand exactly opposite on the midrib, tern^inated wit^ 
an odd one. These foiioles are large, and nearly of^ui 
oval (i^re : Their edges turn backwards, but have 
nevertheless a noble look. The male flowers are cat- 
kins of a greenish colour ; and the fem^e flowers aoe 
very small* and produced in clusters . from the sides ^ 
the branches. April is the month of their flowering; 
and the female flowers are succeeded :by the Pistacia aim 
Hire eat. 

3. The Three-leaved Pistacia is of about 
twenty, five feet growth. The bark of the trunk is 
very rough, and of a dark brown colour ; but tbat of 
the young shoots is smooth, and lighter. The leaves 
jof this species are trifoliate. The foiioles are of ifk 
oval figure, of a very dark green colour, and are greatly 
"ornamental to the. plant. Different trees will havCr 
male and female flowers : The males are greenish cat- 
jLins ; and the lemales have no petals^ are. sm^ll, and 
make no show. 

4. Larger-fruited Turpentine Trek will 
grow to be about twenty-fivc feet high. Thebaic 
partakes more of a whitish colour, and is smoother 
than those of the other species. The leaves also arc 
pin];^2^ted ; but the foiioles of which each is compos^ 
are not always of the same number : Sometimes there 
are three, sometimes five pair of foiioles to form the 
compound leaf. These are of a paler green than any 
of the other sorts, of a roundish figure, and stand on 
longish footstalks. The male flower of this species also 
is a catkin ; and the females are succeeded by nuts, 
•which by many are liked, being eatable, like the 
Pistacia nuts. . The leaves continue on these trees great 
part of the year^ in warm countries. 
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The PROPAGATION. The seedisV which wcTcoeiv* 
from abroad, should be ^wn las soon as possible after 
tbeir arrival. A compost should be prepared for themv 
mixed in the following proportions: Six harrows full 
of earth, ftorn a fresh f^asture^ taken from thence at 
least a year before, with the igrden- sward, and welt 
tiiraed aful: notted ; three .barroiuirs;of< drift or sea sand.; 
and one barrow -of old lime rubbbh^; beaten, to dust 5 
these should be aU' well miKedi'tc^ether. TFe seeds 
should be sown ..about half an: inchJide^ inrpotsjiwfatcti 
may then be 'setrniider a warm: wait or hedge, until the 
hot weather Iw^ins to cotn© on^ wtiew/they should. ib« 
removed into the shades arid plunged !iip to Ithe rims in 
some mould. At the spprositii .cu winper, .they may. be 
removed into a Varm place, and? invspring a hotbed 
must be prepared for.their* reception. . As these; plants 
rarely come up the first year, this will be a better tliethod 
than to plunge them in a hotbed soon after they are 
SQwn .; for eveu with this assistance, they will, be later 
before they come yp, will be very weak and tender 
plants in the autumn, and will' require extraordinary 
futurp care to preserve them ; whereas, if they are 
suffered to remain unforced for one turn, they will be 
preparing to vegetate, and of course will come up them- 
selves the second spring ; but a hotbed will be necessary, 
as at that time it will make them shoot stronger. But 
this forcing must by no means be continued ; a hitch 
only is to be given them, and they should immediately 
be hardened to the air. Watering and shade all sum- 
mer must^ be allowed them ; and they ought to be 
made as hardy as possible by the autumn. At the 
approach of winter, jpvhen other plants are to be set iii 
the greenhouse, these should go with them, or be placed 
under a hotbed frame. They should be set out witH ' 
them rn tbe spring, -and in May the pots mUst be 
plunged up to the rim in the dhade as before. The 
next winter they will require the greenhouse i and in 
the succeeding 'spring they will be two- years-old seed- 
lings ; at which time they should be shaken out of the 
pots, and each planted in a separate potj in the satne 
sort of compost, in which the seeds were sown 2 This 
being done, they should be afforded a heat in the bed 
to set them forward* After they tiave begun shooting 
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fmly,' the glasses, should be taken off by degrees ; tod 
now they will want no more hotbeds. Watering matt 
be given them in dry weather ; and in the autumn they 
must be removed into the greenhouse, with other plants. 
And thus they should be treated as a greenhouse plant 
lor four or five, or if even six years, it will be so much 
the better ; observing always, however, in the springs 
to shift them into a fresh and larger pot every other 
yean The plants- being now five or. six years oU, und 
being become tolerably strong and Woody, .may be set 
oat in the .places vwhere they are to remain. These, as 
was observ^, mmtbe warm well sheltered places, with 
a naturally dry soil •; and«if the two or three succeeding 
winters should prove mild and favourable, they will by 
that time be grown to be very hardy, and may bid de- 
fiance to almost any weather. The Common Tarpen* 
tine tree and the Pistacia Nut tree, when grown M, 
resist our severest frosts; and the other sorts, though 
rather of a more tender nature, even' if not old, wiK 
droop to none but the most piercing. 
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LiNNPAN Class and Order, Monoecia Poljmidriaz 
Male flowers containing many stamina, and female 
dowers containing several pistils, upon the same plant ; 
the males being collected in a globular catkin, and |he 
females digc$tal in a roundish ball. There are only 
two Species: 

1. Pia'tanus Orient JIU : The Asiatic or Ori- 
ental Pl.ANE ; a tall deciduous trus native of Asia. 

3. Pi,a'tanus OceidentJlis : The Amekicav or 
Occidental Plane ; a tall deciduous tree / native of 
North America. 

!• The Oriental Plane rises to a very great 
height, and in its native soil grows to a prodigjunis 
size : The stem is covered with a smooth bark, which 
falls off aoaually. The bark of theyoung brancbea is 
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^ a dar]c hrow^ inclining to ^ purple. The leaves are 
large and pi^IeiateHlvbeip^ , deeply <;u.t into five s^gment^e 
their upper sides are of a deep green, and theiHmF^idel 
palck. Thfi^flotW'^s are very minute i they come out at 
the «anH> tim^ as;the leaves, which is in June. Tbifl is 
vpry late, aad h no deubt a Jblemish to the beauty oif 
^hU neveorthel^s highly arnaminti^l tree. The An]tient0 
}Were vef y^ parti^d to this tree ; which is ilot to be woit* 
dered at, when we consider x\m extensive C^nppy .i( 
.forms, the. impenetrable shade: given: by the number and 
size of its leaves, and consequently the grateful, codi^esa 
It must afford in a sultry climate. Evelyn and.HxN^ 
BURY class>tbis and the neiot speqies amongst Forest or 
Timber trees ; and their wood may rank with that of 
ihe Sycaaiore^ wbich bearfl a considerable, reseinblance 
IP this genus pf plants, and which in the North of Eng- 
land is called tne P/^^ Tr^^. . 
,. a^ The.iAM&KiCAN.Pi.ANE. This also gro^rs ton 
great size ; the stem not only swells to ah immense 
thickness, but, rising' erect, shoots up perfectly straight 
and cylindrical to an amazing height. Tne lion. 
Paul Dudley,, in a Letter to the Royal Society, saya, 
'* he observed in >|rew England one of these Plane Treea 
nine yards in girth, which continued its bulk very 
•high; containing when felled twentv-two loads of 
timber.'* The bark is smooth, and, like that of the 
Asiatic species, falls off annually. The leaves are broad^ 
3!vith long foostalks, and are.tf:ut into angles at their 
edges, but not divided nearly . so deep as those of the 
foregoing species : The upper side is of a light green, 
the under side paler : The flowers are small, and come 
out with the leaves about the same time as thosf of the 
Oriental Plane. Altogether, this tree is peculiariy re- 
freshing to the eye, and truly ornamentaL 

Besides these two distinct species, there are tw# 
Varieties: ^^J^- 

The^apie-leaved Plane. 
The Spaniidi Plane. 

The MapU-leaved Plane^ says M11.1.SR9 is certaanlf 
a seminal variety of the Eastern Plane. It differs frocti 
the two sorts beforementioned, in having its leaves not 
so deeply cut as those of the Eastern Plane, but much 
more deeply than those of tb« Occideotil Plafte* The 
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tings; .yvhich, if they: be taken from strong young 
woipdy an4 planted early in the. autumn^ in a moist good 
mould, -will hardly : foil of succeeding.; They are 
generally planted thicky and then removed into the 
nursery ground, as the layers of the other sort : But if 
a lai^e piece of grouild was ready, the cuttings might 
be placed at such a distance as not to approach too 
close before: they were of a sufficient size to be planted 
oMt to stand ; and this would save the expence and 
trouble of a .removal The Oriental Plane tree will 
grow from cuttings, but not so certainly as this ; and 
whoever has not the convenience of proper ground for 
the cuttings, must have recourse to layers, which, in- 
deed, is for either sort the most effectual and sure 
method. 

Plane trees delight in a tuoht situation, eispecially the 
Oticidental sort. Where the land is inclined to be dry, 
and Plane trees are desired, the others are to be pre- 
fei'red;^. But in moist places, by the sides of rivulets, 
ponds^ &c. the Occidental makes such surprising pro- 
gressy that it might be ranked among the Aquatics. 
The l)fight colour of the Planes gives variety to groves 
and masses of wood ; in groups and single trees they 
are singularly elegant ^ as may be seen at Fisherwick. 
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LiNNEAN Class and Order, Dioecia Ottandria: 
Male flowers containing eight stamina, and female 
flowers containing one pistil, upon distinct plants ; 
the males and females being similarly situated in long, 
loose catkins. There are five Species : 

I. Po'puLuSiiVifl: The Arbeel, or White Pop- 
LAR ; a deciduous aquatic tree; growing common in 
England and most parts of Europe. 

a. Po'puLus m'gra: The Common Poplar ; a 
deciduous aquatic tree; this also grows common in 
England and most part$ of Europe. 

Vox. II. T 
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3. Po'puLUS Tre'mula: The AsKil; a deciduous 
tret : liativfi of England and the colder parts of Europe. 

4. Po'puLUSjBfl/x/imiyirtf; The Balsam Poplar, 
or Tacamjihaca ; a deciduoux free ; native of Gar©- 
lina, and many parts of North America^ 

5. Po'puLUs Heteroj>h/lJa : The Virginia Pop- 
lar; a deciduous tree ; native of Virginia. 

!• Tbe Arbeel. This is a tall spreading tree, one 
of the largest of the aquatic tribe. The trunk is ccwered 
with a smooth whiti^ bark'.' The leaves are about 
three inches long, and stand lipon footstalks about an 
inch in length : diey are indebted at the edges ; and 
are of a dark green on the upper surface, but white and 
woolly underneath. 

ft. The Common Poplar. This tree will also gix)w 
to a lai^ i^ze. Its leaves are not so large as those of 
the former. Their colour is a pleasant green ; thcjr .ace 
heart-diaped» and appear about the middle of April. 

Tbe Lofiihardy Poplar^ or the f^o Poplar^ seems to be 
a Variety of the Common Poplar : the chief difference 
is, the Common Poplar throws out a large spreading 
head, whilst the Lombardy aspires with a rfemarkably 
close one, rising like the Cypress. There is a peculiar 
elegance in this plant when young, and in a moist rich 
situation it flourishes extraordinarily ; acquiring a bold 
outline, and strength of feature : but it will not thrive 
in a dry barren soil ; there, soon growing stunted and 
mossy. 

Poplars in general, whilst young, are elegant and 
ornamental; but the litter which is made by their cat- 
kins renders them in the spring disagreeable neighbours 
to kept walks and shruberies. The uses of the wood 
are not many : it makes good boards, which have one 
peculiar goQd quality for flooring : they can with diffi- 
culty be madfc to burn, and will never blaze out like 
those of other wood ; It would be needless to add that 
the wood of the Poplar is the worst of fuel. . It is a 
quick-growing tree, and may frequently be made use of 
as a skreen to hide swamps or other deformities. 

3. The Aspen. This tree will grow to a great 
height, and takes a good outline. Its leaves are smaller 
than those of the Common Poplar •, they stand on long 
slender Jiat footstalks, which render it of all the other 
sorts the most tremulous ; they are roundish, and 
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smooth on botb sides ; but do not make their appear- 
ance before the beginning of May. The profusion of 
suckers thrown up by this tree renders it '.altogether 
unfit for kept grounds. 

The PROPAGATION of thcsc three species of Poplar 
is very easy s they will grow froip cuttings^ sets, 
trunchebnsy &c.; but, says Han bury, " I by no means 
approve of the planting of truncheons, as has been often 
practised on boggy places ; because I have always ob- 
served, that plantations of these luxuriant trees, at« 
tempted to be raised in this manner, have been fre- 
quently stunted, ^nd very unpromising; arid that the 
most promising trees have never equalled, in igoodness 
or beauty, those planted with regular trees raisied in the 
nursery. In order, therefore, to obtain a quantity of 
Poplars, proper to be planted in avenues or clumps, by 
the sides of rivulets, bogs, or any other places where 
tfiey are desired, you must get a piece of ground double 
dug for the nursery. If the trees wanted arc to be 
planted for good in a watery situation, this nursery 
ground should be pretty near it; but if they are de- 
signed for pasture grounds, fields, or such as have no 
more than a common degree of moisture, the soil of the 
nursery should be proportionably drier. The latter 
end or October is the best season for planting the cut- 
tings ; though they will grow if planted in any of the 
winter months. They should be all of those last year's 
shoots which have been vigorous, or at least not older 
than two years wood. These cuttings should be one 
foot and a half in length ; and must be planted in tfie 
tiursery ground in rows a yard asunder, and at a foot 
and a half distance from one another. They should be 
planted a foot in the ground, while the other half must 
remain to send forth the leading shoot. Now in order 
to have one leading shoot only, in summer these plants 
should be carefully looked over, and all young side 
branches nipped off, in order to encourage the leading 
branch. After this, no farther care need be taken of 
them than keeping them clean from weeds, and digging 
between the rows in the winter, till they have attained 
a proper size to be planted out. 

4. The Balsam Poplar will grow to be a large 
timber tree, << and has a majesty both enchanting and 

Ta 
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5. The Virginia Poplar grows to be a large 
timber tree. The branches are nurnerous, veined, and 
angular. The leaves are heart- shaped, broad, slightly 
serrated, and downy on their first appearance. The 
flowers come out in loose catkins, and make little 
show : They appear early in the ^ring ; and are suc- 
ceeded by numerous downy seeds, w^hich are dispersed 
all about to a considerable distance. 

These twospecies are propagated, i. By cuttings. 
In order to obtain proper cuttirfgs for the purpose, the 
plants should be headed the year before, and a foot and 
a half of the thickest part of the former summer's 
shoots shoul<l be taken. The month of October is the 
season ; and these cuttings should be planted in a moist 
shady soil, one foot deep, with the other half foot above 
ground. Many of them will grow ; though it is ge- 
nerally allowed to be a good crop if half succeed. 
2. By layers. These must be of the last summer's 
shoots ; and the operation ought to be performed in 
the autumn, before they have done growing ; for the 
sap being then in motion, they may readily be brought 
down ; whereas, if it is deferred until winter, the young 
shoots are then so exceedingly brittle, that though all 
possible care be taken, many of them, in attempting to 
bring them down, will be broken. A small slit with 
the knife ntust be given to each ; and after the operation 
is performed, some furze bushes should be stuck round 
each stool, to break the keen edge of the black frosts, 
and preserve the ends of the layers from being killed. 
In the spring they should be cut down to within one 
eye of the ground ; and by the autumn they will have 
Mruck root, and be good plants, either for the nursery 
ground, or where they are intended to be set out to 
tftand. 



. POTENTILLA. 



Linns AN Class and Order, Icosandria Polygynia: 
Each flower contains twenty males and many females. 
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There are numerous Species of this genus of plants : 
but only one of a ligneous nature : 

Potenti'lla Fruticha: The Cinquefoii. 
Shrub; a low deciduous shrub : native of Yorkshire, 

The CiNQ^EFoiL Shrub grows to the height of 
three feet ; exceedingly bushy and full of wood ; which 
renders it the less ornamental ; but the size and lustre 
of its flowers do away that objection. The leaves are^ 
five-fold, and of a pale green colour. The flower is of 
a bright yellow. 

The PROPAGATION of this shrub is by- layers or by 
cuttings ; the seeds, though a native of the mountain- 
ous parts of this island, seldom ripen in gardens. If 
the Propagation is by cuttings, the ground should be 
in the shade, naturally moist and well dug ; and if they 
are planted any time in the autumn, winter, or early 
in the spring, they will readily grow. In the autumn 
or winter following, the strongest plants may be re- 
moved to the places where they are designed to remain* 
If the operation is performed by layering, the trouble 
then is only pegging down the young branches, and 
drawing a little mould over them : they will then 
readily strike root, and in the autumn or winter fol- 
lowing, they must be taken up, trimmed and planted 
in the nursery way, to remain there for a yearj before 
they are removed to the places of their final destination. 
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Linn E AN Class and Order, Hexandria Monogynia: 
Each flower contains six males and one female. There 
are only two Species : 

1. Pri'nos ^irr//V/7/fltV«j; The Virginia Winter- 
berry, or Deciduous Prinos ; a deciduous shrub ^ 
native of Virginia, Pennsylvania, and other parts of 
North America. 

2. Pri'nos G/fl'^^r; The Canada Winterberry, 
or Evergreen Prinos; an evergreen shrub; native 
of Canada. 
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1. The Deciduous WiNTBRBERRY is a shrub of 
about six or eight feet in growth, sending forth many 
branches from the bottom to the top, which are covered 
with .a brownish bark. The leaves are spear-shaped, 
pretty lai^e, of a strong green colour, lengthways 
serrated, and placed alternately on slender footstalks on 
the branches. The flowers are produced at the sides 
of the branches, growing one or two together at the 
joints ; but make no show. They appear in July ; 
and are succeeded by purple-coloured berries, which 
remain on the trees all winter, and look well. 

The best way of PROPAGATING this plant is from 
its seeds. These should be sown, soon after they are 
ripe, in beds of fine sandy earth ; and if the garden 
does not naturally afford such, a few barrows full of 
drift sand must be brought to mix with the common 
mould. The beds being thus prepared, and made ready 
for sowing, the seeds should be sown about three quar« 
ters of an inch deep. It is very seldom that any of the 
seeds come up the first spring after ; if any do, there 
will be but few ; so that all the summer they, must be 
kept clean from weeds. The spring following the 
plants will come up ; though many will lie until the 
third spring before they make their appear^ce^^ After 
they are come up, weeding and .watering must be af- 
forded them in the summer ; and with this care they 
may remain in the seed bed two years. In March, 
being then two-years-old seedlings, they should be taken 
up, and planted in the nursery, at very small distances ; 
and here they may remain, with the usual nursery care, 
until they are set out. 

2. The Evergreen WiNTER.BERRYgrowstoabout 
eight or ten feet high, sends forth many branches from 
the bottom to the top, and the whole plant assumes the 
appearance of an Alatemus* The leaves are oblong, 
spear-shaped, acute, serrated, of a strong green colour, 
and placed alternately on the branches. The flo^^ers 
come out from the wings of the leaves, two or three 
together on a footstalk. They are small, white, appear 
jn July, and are suceeeded by red or purple berries, 
which remain on the trees all winter. 

The propagation of this shrub is exactly tlje same 
as that of the deciduous species, except that this species 
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is of a mor^ tender nature ; and instead of setting out 
the seedlings in the nursery ground, each should be set 
in a separate pot, to be placed under sheher in winter 
for a few years, until they are grown strong plants, 
and after that to be turned out, with the mould at the 
roots, into the places where they are deagned* to le- 
main, which ought always to be in a dry sandy soil 
and a well sheltered situation. 



P RUN US. 



Linn E AN Class 'and Order, Icosandria Monogymai 
Each flower contains about twenty males and om^ 
female. There are fifteen Species ; twelve of which 
are here treated of ; most of them well known species \ 
including a numerous tribe of orchard, garden, and 
shrubery plants. 

1. Pru'nus PJdusz The Padus, or Common 
Bird Cherry ; a low dectduQus trte ; native of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and most parts of Europe, 

2. Pru'nus Virgintafna : The Virginia Padus ; 
a low deciduous tree ; native of Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
and Carolina. 

3. Prv'svs Canade^nsis : The Canadian Padus; 
a deciduous shrub or tree ; native of Canada and many 
other parts of America. 

4. Pru'nus Maha'leb : The Mahaleb, or Per- 
fumed Cherry; a tall deciduous shrub ; native of 
Switzerland, and the North of Europe. 

5. Pru'nus Armeni'aca : The Apricot ; a low de^ 
ciduous tree ; whose native country is unascertained. 

6. Pru'nus Cf'rtfjKj; The Cherry, ortheCuL-. 
TIVATED Cherry; a deciduous tree ; native of Eng- 
land and most parts of Europe. 

7. Pru'nus A'vium : The Wild Cherry ; a A- 
ciduous tree J native of England and the North of 
Europe. 
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8. VRv'ifvs Dome^stica : The Plum; a deciduous 
tree ; native of many parts of Europe. 

9. T?RV^mjsr Insiti'tia : The Bull ACE ; a drciduous 
tree or*thrub ; native of England and Germany.' 

ID. Prunus Spino'sa\ The Sloe Thorn, of 
Black Thorn-; a deciduous shrub ; native of 'England 
and most countries of Europe. -* . 

11. Prunus Lauro^Ce'rasusv The Laurel, or the 
C o M M o N L A UR E L ; an evergreen shrub or tree ; native 
of Trebisond, near the Black Sea. • • 

12. Pru'nus Lusita'mca: rThe Portugal -Lav- 
REL ; an evergreen shrub : native of Portugal ; ^also of 
Pennsylvania and other parts of America. 

I. The Common Padus, t)rBiRD Cherr'y*, is a 
tree of abodt twenty feet growt^h ; oftentimes It' rises 
highec. It grows with an upright' stem, and makes a 
handsome appearance. The bark of the older shoots 
is of a dark brown, inclined to a piirple colour, and is 
besprinkled with a few grayish spots ; while the pre- 
ceding summer's shoots are smoother, and of a reddish 
cast. The buds early in the winter will begin to swell 
for the future shoots. The leaves are large, and grow 
alternately on the branches. Their figure is nearly ob- 
long. They are rough, and have their edges serrated* 
Their under surface is of Ti lighter colour than their 
upper, and they have two glandules at their base. 
The flowers are white, and jproduced in May, in long 
bunches. A kind of spike of white flowers grows 
from the sides of the branches ; and these waving about 
on every side, in a loose and easy manner, have a gen- 
teel and pleasing effect. The floweirs of which these 
spikes are composed stand each on their own proper 
pedicles, and are all arranged alternately along the main 
stalk, which is tolerably long. These flowers are sue- 
ceded by fruit,, which is a small berry, that ripens 
in August, at which period it will be black ; but be- 
sides this, it will undergo the changes of being first 
green and afterwards red. When these berries are ripe, 
they are of a sweet disagreeable taste, but so liked by 
the birds (which will flock from all parts to feed on 
them) as to occasion its being called the Bird Cherry ; 
unci for their sake purely many persons plant a more 
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than common quantity of these trees, that they may 
have these feathered songsters in greater plenty. 

.There is a Variety of this tree, called the Cornish 
Bird Cherry, which differs from it in some respects ; 
but these differences are inconsiderable. 

2. The Virginia Padus will grow to thirty or 
forty feet high, and is said to afford wood of great 
value. The bark is of a dark brown inclined to a 
purple colour, and spotted irregularly with some 
grayish blotches. The young shtjots are of a lighter 
colour, 9nd very smooth ; and the whole tree is aiore 
ramose than the former sort. The leaves are oval, and 
of a shining grdeq colour. Their edges are serrated, 
and placed alternately, on the brmiches. They stand 
on short footstalks, and continue on the trees late in 
the autumn. Their flowers are white, and produced 
in May, in the same sprt of long bunches as the othelr ; 
and .are succeeded by black berries, which are equally 
coveted by the birds, for whose sake only this species 
also is frequently planted. Han bury classeis this tree 
amongst his Forest Trees, and says, << The wood is 
very valuable ; is much used by the cabinet makers ; 
will polish very smooth, and display beautiful ytinSf 
both black and white." Miller tells us, <Mhat the 
Padus Virginian a will grow to be a large tree when it is 
planted in a moist soil, but in dry ground it rarely 
rises more than twenty feet high." He ha$ also a 
Padus Caroliniana (probably a Variety of this species), 
the. seeds of which he says " were sent from Carolina 
by the title of Bastard Mahoganv, from the co- 
lour of the wood,, which is somewhat like Mahogany.'^ 
He adds, however, that " this seems to be little 
more than a shrub, if we may judge from the growth 
here." 

3. The Canada-Padus is of much lower growth 
than the fqrmer sorts. The branches are smooth. 
The leaves are broad, spear-shaped, rough, downy, 
and destitute qi glands, like those of the former 
species. The flowers grow in long, branching buncUes : 
Their colour is white ; they come out in May, and aft 
succeeded by small, round, black berries, which will 
be ripe ii^ the autumn. 
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4* The Perfumed Cherry seldom grows, to be 
more than ten or twelve feet, high. The branches ar^ 
covered with a smooth, whitish gray bark. The leaye^^ 
are small, of a lucid green colour, of an oval^ figure^. 
and st^nd alternately on the branches. The flowers are 
white, produced in May in roundish clusters, and are 
succeeded by berries, of which the birds also are very^ 
fond* The wood of all these sorts is much esteemed by 
the cabinet makers, particularly amongst the French, 
as it always emits a very agreeable odour. 

The Apricot Tree is often planted as a flower- 
ing-shrub ; ^for though it will grow to be thirty feet 
high, it may nevertheless be kept down to what height 
the owner desires. " This tree, says Han bury, as 
well as most sorts of fruit-trees, is exceeded by few in 
jornament ; for being perniitted to grow in its natural 
state to twenty or thirty feet high, with all its luxuri- 
ancy of branches, covered with their delightful heart- 
ishaped leaves, what a glorious figure will it present! 
But when we reflect on the fine appearance such a tree 
must make, early in the spring, v^hen covered all over 
with the bloom of such fine flowers as those* of the 
Apricot are known to be, this enhances the value 9 
and either of these motives is suflicient for introducing 
these ^trees into plantations of this kind. Add to this^ 
some of the sorts, in warm well sheltered situations, 
will produce fruit when growing in this manner, as 
well as if planted and. trained against walls; so that 
additional returns will be made by the fruit to the 
curious planter of these trees." 

6. The Cherry Tree of our orchards is too well 
known, with all its Varieties, to need any description. 
Han bury observes, " were the trees scarce, and with 
much difficulty propagated, every man, though pos* 
sessed of a single tree only, would look upon it as a 
treasure. For besides the charming appearance these 
trees have, when besnowed, as it were, all over 
with bloom in the spring, can any tree in the vege. 
table tribe be conceived more beautiful, striking, and 
grand, than a well grown and healthy Cherry Tree, at 
that period when the fruit is ripe ?" 

The many kinds of Cherry Trees alFord an almost 
endless Variety; all differing, in some respect, ia 
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their manner of shooting, leaves, flowers, or fruit : 
Two in particular demand admission into the plea- 
sure garden ; the Double-blossomed and the Ked- 
flowering. 

The Double 'blossomed Cherry. The pleasing show the 
common Cherry Tree makes when in blow is known to 
all ; but that of the Double-blossomed is much more 
enchanting. It blossoms, like the other, in May; the 
flowers are produced in large and noble clusters ; for 
each separate flower is as double as a rose, is very large, 
and placed on long and slender footstalks, so as to occa- 
sion the branches to have an air of ease and freedom. 
They are of a pure white ; and the trees will be so 
profiisely covered with them, as to charm the imagi- 
nation. Standards of these trees, when viewed at a 
distance, have been compared to balls of snow ; and 
the nearer we approach, the greater pleasure we receive. 
These trees may be kept as dwarfs, or trained up to 
standards ; so that there is no garden or plantation to 
which they will not be suitable. By the multiplicity 
of the petals the organs of generation are destroyed ; 
so that those flowers which are really full are never suc- 
ceeded by any fruit. 

The Red-fiowering Cherry Tree differs in no respect 
from the Common Cherry Tree, only that the flowers 
are of a pale red colour, and by many are esteemed on 
that account. 

Besides the ornament and utility afforded us by the 
flowers and fruit of the Cherry, its timber is a farther 
inducement for propagating it; more especially that 
of the small Black iVtlding sort ; which may perhaps 
with propriety be considered as the genuine species, and 
a native of this island. Be this as it may, it will grow, in 
a soil and situation it affects, to be a large timber tree, 
which, if taken in its prime before it become tainted 
at the heart, will turn out perhaps not less than a ton of 
valuable materials, peculiarly adapted to the purposes 
of furniture. The grain is fine, and the colour nearly 
approaching to that of mahogany, to which valuable 
wood it comes nearer than any other which this coun- 
tiy produces. 

'-•f. The Wild Red Cherry is a very large grow* 
tsee, and may like the Black Wilding be an object 
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for timber. The leaves are oval, spear-shaped, and 
downy underneath. The flowers come put. from the 
sides of the branches in sessile umbels. They appear 
rather later than the cultivated sorts ; and are succeeded 
by small red fruit, which ripens late in the autumn* 
This, is often called the Wild Northern English 
Cherry. 

8. The Plum Tree, with all its Varieties, is so ^ 
well known as to require no description. No one need 
be told, that the Plum Tree is a large growing tree, 
and thatjt has a beautiful appearance in spring when in 
blow. The. fruit that succeeds the blossom is of many 
cplours, shapes, and sizes ; and the trees of the-varietj 
of sorts will be so adorned with them in the autumn, 
as to have a noble look and delightful effect, being hardly 
exceeded by the Cherry itself. These are seldprn planted 
anywhere except in orchards ; but let them be set 
where they will, they never fail to repay the owner 
with pleasure and profit. 

The yariettes which are principally eligible for Orna- 
mental Plantations are, The Cherry Plum Tree, the 
Double-blossomed, the Stoneless, the Gold-striped, and 
the Silver-striped Plum. 

The Cherry Plum Tree is always planted among flow- 
ering shrubs,, on account of its early flowering. It 
may be kept down to any height ; and the flowers will 
be produced in March, in such plenty, and so close, ad 
almost to cover the branches. It is admired by all for 
the early appearance of its flowers, which are suc- 
ceeded, after a mild spring, by a round reddish plum 
on a long slender footstalk, that has the resemblance of 
a Cherry. Unless there is little or no frost after these 
trees have been in blow, it rarely happens that any 
fruit succeeds the flowers. 

The Double^blossomed Plum Tree is another Variety. 
The flowers of this sort are exceedingly double, and 
the twigs will be richly furnished with thein in the 
month of May. Their petals, like those of the 
Cherry, are of a pure white, though amongst these" 
some filaments with darkish antherae appear. As soon 
as the show of flowers is over, we are not to give up 
all expectations from this tree ; for many of them will. 
Ibe succeeded by fruit, which is of the same colour. 
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shape, and taste, with the common Damascenei though 
smaller, and is liked by many. 

The StoneJess Plum. This is a Variety that should Be 
admitted on no other account than because the pulp 
surrounds a kernel, without having any stone. It is * 
small blue plum ; and those ^people who have it in pos- 
session, take a pleasure in shewing it as a curiosity. 

The two Striped sorts make a Variety by their varie- 
gated leaves ; on which account they are frequently 
sought after by the curious. 

9. The BuLLACs Tree is sometimes planted in 
shrubery quarters, for the sake of the fruit; which hf 
many persons is deemed very agreeable, being po^ 
sessed of a fine acid. It ought to be puUed and eaten 
immediately from the tree. 

The Varieties of this species arc. The Bind, tht 
White, and the Red BuUace. 

10. The Sloe Tree. The Sloe Bush is, without 
all doubt, a species distinct from either Plum or Bnl- 
lace. And indeed it is such a species, that, were it not 
for its commonness it would be thought inferior in 
beauty to none of our shrubs. The commonness of 
this tree, however, causes its beauties to be unnoticed^ 
and forbids us to admit too many into bur collection^ 
and its suckers are another objection to it. 

iTx The Common Laurel will grow to about 
thirty feet, and the leaves, which are sometimes five or 
six inches long and three broad, being likewise of a 
firm structure even at the edges, garnish the branches 
of the tree in such a manner as would excite our admi- 
ration, did not the frequency of this noble plant 
diminish our respect. The Laurel however will, 
we apprehend, ever preserve its rank as a ^t9cl Plani 
in shruberies and other ornamental grounds. Evelyk 
places the Laurel among Forest Trees ; and HANBORr 
speaks of the uses of its timber to the turners and cabi-^ 
net makers. It seems peculiarly adapted to the pur- 
pose of ornamental Underwood \ asitisof qeick 
growth, and will flourish under the drip and shade of 
other trees. 

The Common Laurel affords two Varieties: The 
G^U^striped and SHver^striped Laurel. 
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12. The PortuoAl LAtTREL-is'a lower growing 
tree than the former; and though' its' leaves, flowj^^ 
StCi are proportionally smaller, it is thought by iinkny 
to be much the most beautiful ; the commonness of the 
one, and scarcity of the other, may perhaps not ^ Iktle 
contribute to this opinion. The Portugal' Laurel Will 
grow to be fifteen or twenty feet high, accordingly as 
the soil in which it is placed contributes to its increaise. 
The branches are produced in an agreeable manner^ 
being chiefly inclined to an upright posture ; arid the 
young shoots are clothed with a smooth reddish bark. 
The leaves are smooth, and of a fine strong green 
colour, though their under surface is rather paler than 
the upper. They are much smaller than those of thci 
Common Laurel, are of an oval figure, and have their 
edges serrated ; they are of a thick consistence, and 
jtistly entitle the tree to the appellation of a fine Ever- 
green. The flowers are produced in the same manner 
as those of the Common Laurel, but are smaller. 
They are white, appear in June, and are succeeded by 
berries, which when ripe are black ; . though before 
they will undergo the diiFerent changes of being first 
green and then red. 

The PROPAGATION of the several tribes of Prunus 
varies with the respective species. 

The species and varieties of Pad us, or Bird 
Cherry, may be raised, i. From seeds, sown in 
autumn, in beds of light earth, about half an inch 
deep. The plants will appear the first spring, and the 
spring following they may be planted out into the nur- 
sery, at the distance of two feet by one ; in which situa- 
tion they may remain until wanted for planting out. 
2. This class may also be propagated by layers ; the 
young twigs, being 'simply laid in the ground, will 
without any other trouble strike root in one year, and 
may be taken up and transplanted into the nursery, or 
be planted where they are to remain, as circumstances 
may suit. 3. These trees will also grow from cuttings, 
planted in October, in a moist situation : if the 
spring and summer prove dry, they will require to be 
watered. 

This class of Prunus affects a moist situation. 
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ThePfiRFUMED Cherryis propagated by graft« 
ine» or by "budding upon any of our Cherry stocks* 

The Apricot Tree is propagated by budding, it. 
upon the Plum stock. 

. The Fruit-bearing, Double-blossomed, and 
Red-flowering Ch^rryTrees are propagated 
by grafting upon stocks raised from the stones of the 
Black Cherry Tree ; though it may be proper to observe; 
here, that when the Doubre-blossomed Cherry is wanted 
tp be kept very low, in its dwarf state, the Common- 
Bird Cherry will be a much more proper stock to work 
it upon, as that sort is naturally of much lower growth 
than the Black Cherry Tree 

The Plum Tree, in all its varieties, and the Bul- 
lace Tree, the Cherry Plum, the Double-blossomed 
Plum, and the Stoneless Plum., are propagated by 
grafting upon Plum stocks raised from seeds ; though 
it is observable, that suckers of the BuUaces will grow 
to be trees, and pruduce plenty of good fruit ; but 
these will not be. so good as those grafted onithe Plum 
stocks* 

The Sloe Bush may be obtained from the places. 
where they grow ; for from thence a sucker or two may. 
be taken, and planted for the conveniency of observa- 
tion : but these will not be so good as those raised from 
the stones. 

The Common Laurel Is propagated either 
from seeds or from cuttings, i. If the former method 
is practised, the seeds must be gathered from the trees 
when they are full ripe : This will be known by their 
being quite black, which is generally about the begin- 
ning of October, These seeds should be sown directly 
in beds of light earth, half an inch deep, which must 
be afterwards hooped over, to be covered in very 
sc\'ere frosts. A hedge of furze bushes also should be 
made around them, to break the force of the freezing 
black winds, and secure the seeds, together with the 
mats, from befng 'destroyed. This is a much safer 
method than covering the beds with litter, which, if 
neglected to be taken off when the frost is over, will 
retain the rains which generally succeed such weather, 
sodden the beds, and make them so wet as frequently 
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to destroy the whole of thc.cxpecled crop. The Jeeds 
being sown, and preseJrved with the above care, will 
appear in the spring. During the summer they should 
be kept clear of weeds, as well as watered in dry wea- 
ther ; and all the ensuing winter they must remain un- 
touched in their beds, the furEe hedge still .standing 
till the frosty weather is past ; for if these young seed* 
lings are plai]ted out in the. autumn, the major part of 
them Will b^ in danger, before the winter be expired, 
of being thrown out of the ground by the frost ; and 
not only so, but of being really killed by it, as they 
are not very hardy at one year old. In the springy 
therefore, when the bad weather is ceased, let them be 
planted out in the nursery ground, in rows two feet 
asunder, and the plants a foot and a half distant in the 
"' rows; where they may stand till they be finally planted 
out. 2. Trees raised from seeds generally grow more 
upright, and seldom throw out so many lateral branches 
a^s those reared from cuttings ; nevertheless, as the ex- 
pectation of a crop from seeds has so often failed, not- 
withstanding great care has been used ; and as the diffi- 
culty of procuring the seeds, and preserving them from 
the birds, has been very great ; the most ciertain and 
expeditious method of raising quantities of these trees 
is by cuttings, and is as follows: In the month of 
August the cuttings should be gathered^ aboHt a foot 
arid a half in length. They will thrive the better for 
having a bit of the last year's wood at the end, though 
without this they will grow exceedingly well. Thfe 
under leaves should be cut oiFa foot farom the thick end 
of the cuttings, which must all be planted about a foot 
deep in the ground ; the other half foot, with its 
leaves, being above it. No distance need be observed 
in planting these cuttings, which may be set as thick asf 
you please, though the ground for raising them should 
be sheltered, lest the winds, which are frequently 
high at this time of the year, or soon after, loosen the 
plants just when they are going to strike root. The 
weather when the cuttings are to be planted should 
be either rainy or cloudy ; and. if no $nowers should 
fall in August, the work m^st be defe/red till they 
do ; for if cuttings are planted in August, when the 
weather is parching and dry, the;/ will be burnt up. 
Vol. II. U 
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Svtthout great care and trouble in shading and watering 
Neither IS cloudv or rainy weather only to be recqmt 
mended in plauting these cuttings, but a shady situatioa 
also, either unde^r a north wall, or in beds whidh are 
covered the greatest part of the day with the umbrage, 
of large trees. This shady situation is very necessary 
for them ; since, though the weather be rainy ?|nd 
cloudy when they are planted, yet should it prove fair 
afterwards, the sun will soon dry up the moisture at . 
that season, and endanger the plants^ if they are not 
constantly watered and protected with a shade; which 
at once shews the expediency of pitching on a spot 
where such a conveniency is natural. If these cut- 
tings are planted in August, they will have taken root 
betore winter, especially if they have shade and water 
in dry weather ; buf they should remain undisturbed 
till the spring twelvemonth following, in order to ac* 
quire strength to be planted in the nursery. During 
the summer, they will require no other trouble than» 
watering in dry weather, and being kept cleaa from 
weeds ; and by the autumn they will have made a shoot 
of perhaps a foot or more in length. In the beds 
nevertheless, they may remain until the spring, when 
they should be all carefully taken out, and planted in 
the nursery, as was directed for the seedlings. 

The Common Laurel may be transplanted^ at Mid- 
summer, "With safety, and great success. 

The Portugal Laurel is to be raised the same 
way as the Common Laurel, by seeds and cuttjmgs : 
but the cuttings of the Portugal Laurel do not take so 
freely as those of the Common sort ; and the young 
practitioner, out of a good bed of cuttings, must ex- 
pect to see but a few real plants succeed. If they are 
planted in July or August, they must be shaded, and 
kept moist during the hot weather; and that williie 
the most probable way to ensure success. If a person 
has the conveniency ot a good stove^ the best method 
K not to plant them until the spring ; and then many 
cuttings {pay be planted in one pot, and afterward! 
pliini^ed into the bark bed ; and by this means, nume- 
ipbus. plants may easily be obtained. 

Neither of the Laurels can bear a very wet situation \ 
and both of them 9xt liable to be inj[are4 b^' severe frost. 
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LifJNEAN Class and Order, Tetrandrla Monogynta. 
Each flower contains four males and one female. Thef«j 
are only two Species; one of them introduced into 
oiir shruberies ; the other a late discovery. 

Ptele'a TrifoHa'tii : The Three-lraved Pte- 
x.EA> or the Trefoil; a deciduous shrub ; native of 
Virginia and Carolina. 

The Ptelea will grow to the height of ten feet. 
The branches are not very numerous ; when broken, 
they emit a strong scent : They are brittle, full of pith, 
and covered with a smooth purplish bark. The leavef 
are trifoliate, and grow irregularly on the branches, on 
a long footstalk. The folioles are oval, spear-shaped, 
of a dfelightitil strong green colour on their upper side, 
lighter underneath, smooth, and pretty large when they 
are fully out, which will not be before part of the sum* 
metis elapsed; for they put out late in the spring. 
The flowers are produced in bunches, at the ends o^ thf 
branches: Their colour is a greenish white. They 
come- out in June; and are succeeded by roundisn 
bordered capsules ; but the seeds seldom ripen in 
England* 

This shrub may be propagated either by seeds,^ 
layers, or cuttings, i. By seeds. These should b« 
sown in. a warm border, in the. spring, in common 
garden, mould made fine ; and if the seeds are good^ 
they will grow ahd come up the first summer. We 
generally receive the seeds^ from abroad ; though they 
will in some warm seasons ripen here with us. When 
the young plants begin to come up, which will bt, if 
the seeds are good, by the end of May, they should be 
shaded, and every second evening duly watered; and 
this, together with constant webding, will be all tho 
care they will require until the aut'uoui. At the ap« 

£ roach of winter it will be proper to prick some furze 
U9het roiind the bed. to break the keen cdg^ of thf 

Ua 
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black frosts. They will then require no other trouble 
until the second spring after they arc come up ; when 
they should be all taken out of the seed bed, and planted 
in the nursery, a foot asunder ; and in two or three 

! rears they will be fit to be finally planted out. ^. By 
ayers. For this purpose a number of plants must be 
planted for stools ; and, after they have stood a year or 
two, these should be cut down pretty near the ground. 
By the autumn they will have made shoots, some at 
which will be five or six feet, or more, in length ; and 
these are the shoots for layering. October is the best 
month for the work ; and the operation is to be per- 
formed by cutting the twig half through, and making 
a slit halt an inch long. Any tHing may be put into 
this slit, to keep it open ; and after the mould is }evelle(| 
all round, the longest ends should be taken off. By this 
method they will generally have good roots by the 
autumn following ; and the stools will have shot out 
fresh wood 'for a second layering. At this time they 
should be taken up, and the weakest planted in the 
nursery, to get strength ; whilst the stronger layers will 
be good plants to set out to stand. After this, the 
operation may be again repeated, and so continued an- 
nually, at pleasure. 3. By cuttings. In order to obtain 
plenty of good cuttings, the plants should be headed ai 
for layering. In October the young shoots should be 
taken off, and cut into lengths of a little more than a 
foot, two thirds of which should be set in. the ground. 
Some of these cuttings will grow ; though, says Han-^ 
BURY, I ever found this way very uncertain, and not 
worth the practising : But if the cuttings arc planted in 
pots, and assisted by artificial heat, they will grow 
readily. This, however, is not a good method ; for 
they will be tender the first winter, as well as require 
to be protected in the greenhouse, or under some 
cover, which will occasion more trouble than if they 
had been layered. By layers and seeds, therefore, are 
the best and most eligible methods of encreasing these 
t^-ees; . 
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LiNNEAN Class and Order, Icoiandria Monogynia: 
Each flower contains twenty males and one female. 
There arc two Species ; the one a greenhouse plant ; 
the other 

PuViCA Grana'tum: The Common Pomegra- 
nate ; a tall deaduous shrub; native of Spain and the 
South of Europe. 

" The Pomegranate," says Miller, " rises with 
a woody stem eighteen or twenty feet high ; sending 
out branches the whole length, which likewise put out 
many slender twigs, so as to render them thick and 
bushy." 

Tnere is a f^ariety with double Jlowtrs. 

These plants may be propagated by laying down 
their branches in the spring, which, says Miller, 
in one year's time will take good root, and may be 
transplanted where they are designed to remain. 
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Linn E AN Class and Order, Icosandria Pentagymai 
Each flower contains about twenty males and five fe« 
males. There are eleven Species : four of which arc 
as follow : 

1. Py'kvs Commu'ms : The Pear ; a well known 
deciduous tree ; native of most parts of Europe. 

2. Py'rus Ma'lus : The Apple ; an equally well 
known deciduous tree; native also of most parts of 
Europe. 

3. Pv'rus Corona'riai The Sweet scented 
Ci^AB \ a deciduous tree ; native of Virginia. 
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4. Py'rus Cydonia : The Quince ; a deciduous shrui 
$r tree : native of the Banks of the Danube, 
1 1. The Pear. Of the numerous Varieties of this 
species of Pyrus there are two admissible into ornamen- 
tal grounds : 

The Double-blossomed Pear. 
The Twice-flowering Pear. 

The Double-blossomed Pear differs from the other sorts- 
only in that the flowers are double. The leaves, in- 
deed, are not so much serrated as some of the other 
Pegrs ; nay, scarcely any serratures appear, excepting 
bn the oldest leaves ; for the younger are perfectly entire 
and downy. The multiplicity of the petals of this 
flower is not suflScient to entitle it to the appell^on 
of a full flower ; for it consists only of a double row of- 
petals ; but as these are all large, produced in clustei^^ 
and of a pure white, they entitle the tree to be called'a 
flowering tree, with greater propriety than the ordinaiy 
Pears can be so styled. The planter of thia spiles' is 
rewarded in a double respect ; for as the petals are not 
multiplied in so great a degree as to destroy the stamina^ 
the flowers are succeeded by a good fruit, whose pro- 
perties are such as entitle it to the rank of a good bakii^ 
rear. 

The Twice-flowering Pear, This species is suflSciently 
described by the title ; it being a Pear that often pro* 
duces flowers in the autumn, when the fruit that suc- 
ceeded those of the spring are nearly ripe. This tree 
deserves to be planted both for its beauty and singu^ 
larity ; for it sometimes happens, though by no means 
constantly, that it is covered over in September with, 
bloom and fruit. This autumnal bloom falls away^ 
and the chilling cold often prevents its coming to any 
embryo fruit. 

2. The Apple. This species likewise aflTords us iwc^ 
ornamental Varieties : 

The Paradise Apple, 
The Fig Apple, 

The Paradise Apple is rather a shrub than a tree. 
There are two sorts of it, which Gardeners distinguish 
by the names of the French and the Dutch Paradise 
Apple. They are both low growing trees ; and the 
•nly difference between them is^ that the Dutch sort if 
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rather the strongest shooter. They are chiefly used for 
stocks to graft apples upon^ in order to make them more 
dwarfish ; so that a plant, or two in a collection, for tb« 
. sake of variety, will be sufficient. 

Fig Apple has a place here for no other reason than 
its being destitute of the most beautiful parts of which 
the flowers are composed; viz. the petals: They have 
all the stamina, &c. but no petals,' which is a^singular 
imperfection ; though by many they are coveted on 
that account. As the stamina and other parts are all 
perfect, the flowers are succeeded by a tolerably goo<i 
leating Apple ; for the sake of which this tree deserves 
%o be |)ropagated. 

F;. The Sweet-scented Crab of Virginia 
ers from our Crab in the leaves, flowers, and fruit. 
The leaves are angular,* smooth, of a fine green colour, 
and have a look entirely different from any of our Crabs 
or Apples. The flowers stand on larger footstalks than 
those of the generality of our Crabs, and are remarkable 
f©r their great fragrance. This tree is seldom in full 
blow before the beginning of June. The flowers, 
wheh they first open, are of a pale red, though the petals 
won after alter to a white colour. They are succeeded 
by a little round Crab, which, of all others, is the 
sourest, roughest, arid most disagi;eeable, that can ^e put 
into the mouth. 

There is a sub-evergreen Crab of America, supposed 
to be a Variety of this Species. Its natural growth seems 
to be not more than twelve feet ; and the branches are 
covered with the same kind^of smooth brown bark as 
our common Crab Tree. The leaves are long and 
narrow, and will often be found of different figures j; 
for though some will be angular, others again arc, 
oblong, or of a lanceolate figure. THey are fine, 
^kmooth, of a strong dark green colour, and have their 
edges regularly serrated. They will remain until late 
In the spring, which rather entitles this shrub to a place 
here ; though in an exposed situation, the ends of the 
branches will be often stripped of those ornaments, 
after a few ruflaan attacks of the pieccing northern 
blasts: So that this tree, when considered as an ever- 
green, should always be planjtedin a well sheltered place| 
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and by this method all the sorts of Pears and Apples are 
propagated. 

The Paradise Apple is generally raised by layers 
or cuttings ; and all the sorts of Quinces grow readily 
by cuttings, planted any time in the winter ; though 
the early part of that season is to be preferred. 

The Evergreen Crab will take by grafting or budding 
on the common Crab or Apple stock : but great care 
and nicety of execution is requisite in performing the 
operation : Budding towards the latter end of July, 
IiANBURy says, he has always found to be the most 
<:ertain inethod. 
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LiNNEAN Class and Order, Monoecia Polyandria : 
Male flowers containing many stamina, and female 
flowers containing one pistil, upon the same plant. 
There are thirteen Species. 

I. QvE^RCvsRo'bur: The English Oak ; a well 
known tali deciduous tree ; native of England ; and is' 
found in most parts of Europe. 

t. Que'rcus Phe'llos: The Willow-leaved 
Oak ; a deciduous tree ; native of most parts of North 
America. ** ^ 

3. Que'rcus Pr^iius: The Chesnut-leaved 
Oak ; a deciduous tree ; native of most parts of North 
America. 

4. Que'rcus Ni'gra: The Black Oak; a l$w 
deciduous tree ; native of North America. 

5. Que'rcus iJ«'irtf : The Red Oak; dfallde-' 
"■' £idu6us tree ; native of Virginia and Carolina. 

6.,QyE'RCuSif/'i/3f; The White Oak; a deciduous 
tree; native of Virginia. 

7. Qy n^RCus E'scu/us: The Italian-Oak, or the 
Cut-leaved Italian Oak ; a low deciduous tree; 
native of Italy, Spain, and the South of France. 

8. Qv e' Rcu s jE'gilops : The Spai^ish Oak, or 
Oak with large Acorns and prickly Cups ; 
f fall deciduous tree ; native ofSpaiOf 



Oak WITH PRICKLY Cups and smaller Acork^; 
jitdeciduous tree : native of Austria and Spain. 

I©. Que'rcus Su'ler: The Cork Tree ; a Uw 
0Virgreen trei ; pative of th6 southern parts of Europe; 

II. Owe'rcus/'/^x; The Ilex, or Common E'VEit- 
CREEN Oak i n low evergreen tree ; native of Spain and 
Portugal. 

la. Qve' ticvs Cocciyera : The Kermes Oar; « 
tail evergreen shrub : native of France and Spain. 

13. Que'rcus M>/«^rrtf ; The Live Oak; alow 
ivergreentree ; native of America. 

I. The English Oak will grow to great stature, 
and live to a great age. Evelyn, whose learning and 
industry are evident in every page of his elaborate 
work, fatigues us with a tedious account of large trees 
which either were growii^ in his time, or which he 
found in the mouth of tradition, or in the pages of 
learning and history. We could rather however refer 
our readers to. this detail than either copy or abridge it ; 
confining ourselves to a few individuals of our own 
time, which now are (or were very lately) actually 
standing in this kingdom. The Cowthorp Oak, 
now growing at Cowthorp, near Wetherby in York- 
shirCf has been held out as iht father of the fotest. 
Dr# Hunter of York, in his brilliant edition of Mr. 
Evelyn's book, has favoured us with an engraving 
of this tree ; the dimensions of which, as he justly 
absetves, ** are almost incredible." Within three feet 
of the surface, the Doctor tells us, '< it measures sixteen 
yards, and close to the ground, twenty-six yards. Its 
height in its present ruinous state (1776J is^ about 
eighty five feet, and its principal limb extends sixteen 
yards frqm the bole. Throughout the whole tree the 
IbUage is extremely thin^ so that Uie anatomy of the 
antient branches may be distinct! v seen in the height of 
summer. When compared to this, all other trees (the 
Doctor is pleased to say) are but children of the forest." 
If inde^ the above admeasurement might be taken as 
the. dimension of the real stem^ its size would be truly 
enpriAiouBt and far exceed that of any other Oak in the 
kingdom ; but the Cowthorp Oak has a short stem, as 
most very large trees it is observable havej spreading 
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wide at the base, the roots rising above the ground Jike 
so many buttresses to the trunk, which is not like that 
of a tall stemmed tree, a cylinder, or nearly a cylinder, 
but the frustum of a cope. Mr. Marsham gives us a 
plain and accurate account of this tree: He says, •* t 
found it in 1768, at four feet, forty feet six inches ; at 
five feet, thirty six-feet six inches ; and at six feet, 
thirty-two feet one inch." Therefore in the principal 
dimension, the size 0/ the steniy it is exceeded by thd 
Bentley Oak; of which the same candid obseri?^t 

f*^ ives the following account: " In 1759 the Oak in 
folt Forest, near Bentley, was, at seven feet, thirty- 
four feet. There is a large excrescence at five and six 
feet that would render the measure unfair. In 1778 
this tree was increased half an inch, in nineteen years. 
It does not appear to be hollow,, but by the trifling in* 
n. ctease I conclude it not sound." Extraordinary, how- 
ever, as these dimensions may appear, they are exceeded 
by those of the Boddington Oak ; a tree which we . 
believe does not appear anywhere upon record, except 
it be alluded to in Mr. Evelyn's List. This Oak 
grows in a piece of rich grass land, called the Old Or* 
xrhard Grcimd, belonging to Boddington Manor Farm, 
lying near the turnpike road between Cheltenham and 
Tewksbury, in the Vale of Glocester. 'The stem is 
remarkably collected and sniig at the root, the sides of 
its trunk being more upright than those of large trees 
in general ; nevertheless its circumference at the ground 
as near to it as one can walk, is twemy paces: mea^ 
suring with a two foot rule, it is somewhat more than 
eighteen yards. At three feet high it measures forty- 
two feet, and at its smallest dimensions, namely, from 
five or six feet high, it is thirty six-feet. At about six 
feet it begins to swell out larger; forming an enormous 
htad, which heretofore has been furnished with huge, 
and in all probability extensive arms. But age and 
ruffian winds have robbed it of a principal part of its 
grandeur ; and the greatest extent of arm at present 
(1783) is eight yard?, from the stem. Frona the ground 
to the top of the crown of the trunk is about twelve 
ftet ; 5ftid the greatest height of the branches, by esti- 
mation, forty.five feet. The stem is quite hollow; 
li^ingy near the groundj a perfect shell ; forming a 
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capacious well sized room ; which at the floor measmre^y 
one way, more than sixteen feet in diameter. The 
hollownesSy however, contracts upwards, and forms 
itself into a natural dome, so that no light is admitted 
except at the door, and at an aperture or window in the 
side. It is still perfectly alive and fruitful, having this 
year a fine crop of acorns upon it. It is observable irt 
this (as we believe it is in most old trees), that its leaves 
are remarkably small ; not larger, in general, than the 
leaves of the Hawthorn. 

In contemplating these wonderful productions ot 
nature, we are led to conjecture the period of their 
existence. Mr. Marsha m, in his Paper published in 
the First Vblume of the Transactions of the Bath 
Agriculture Society, has given us some very ingenious 
calculations on the age of trees ; and concludes that the 
Tortworth Chesniit is not less than eleven hundred 
years old. We have however shewn under the Article 
Ch£Snut, that Mr. Marsham is mistaken in thevdi- 
mensions of that tree. Nevertheless,' if it stood in the 
days of Kin^ John, six centuries ago, and was then called 
the Great Chesnut,* we may venture to suppose it not 
much kss than one thousand years of age : and farther, 
if we consider the quick growth of the Chesnut compa- 
red with that of the Oak, and at the same time the infe- 
rior bulk of the Tortworth Chesnut to the Cowthorp, 
the Bentlcy, and the Boddington Oaks ; may we not ven- 
ture to infer that the existence of these truly venerable 
trees commenced some centuries prior to the era of 
Christianity r 

The root of the Oak strikes deep, especially the 
middle or tap root, which has been traced to a depth 
nearly equal to the height of the tree itself; nor do the 
lateral roots run so shallow and horizontal as those of 
the Ash and other trees ; but perhaps the roots of very 
few trees range wider than those of the Oak. The 
stepci of the Oak is naturally short, and if left to itself^ 
in an open situation, it will generally feather to the 
ground. Jt has jfioi that upright tendency as the Ash, 
the Esculus, and the Pine tribe ; nevertheless, by ju- 
dicious pruning, or planting in close order, the Oa|]; 

• As Tradition says it wa§. 
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^111 acquire a great length of stem ; in this tase, how- 
ever, it rarely swells to any considerable gift. Mf^ 
Marsham indeed mentions one in the Earl of Powys's 
Park near Ludlow, which in 1757 measured, at five 
feet, sixteen feet three inches, and which ran quite 
straight and clear of arms nea^ or full sixty feet. 
But, as has before been observed. Oaks, which endure 
for ages, have generally short stems ; throwing out,, 
at six, eight, ten, or twelve feet high, large horizontal 
^rms ; thickly set with crooked branches ; terminating 
in clubbed twigs; and closely covered with smootn 
glossy leaves ; forming the richest foliage ; irl^gularlj 
swelling into the boldest outline, we know of in nature* 
The Pine tribe and the Esculus may be called elegant or 
beautiful ; but the general assemblage of a lofty full fur* 
nished Oak might be termed sublime. 

It is soqiewhat extraordinary, that the most ornamental 
tree in nature should, at the same time, be the most 
useful to mankind. Its very leaves have been lately 
found to be of essential use to the Gardener; the 
Husbandman is well acquainted with the value of its 
acorns ; and every Englishman experiences daily the 
useful effects of its bark. It is wholiy unnecessary to 
.mention the value of its timber : it is known to the 
if^hole world. The Oak raised us once to the summit 
of national glory : and now we ought to hold in re- 
membrance that our existence as a naiion depends upon 
the Oak. If therefore our forefathers, merely from the 
magnitude and majesty of its appearance, the veneration 
due to its age, and gratitude jaerhaps /or some few 
economical uses they might apply it to, paid divine 
honours to this tree ; how much more behoves it us, 
circumstanced as we are, to pay due homage to this our 
national saviour ? How could our Kings be invested 
with the ensigns of royalty, or our Creator receive at 
stated times the gratitude and praise which we owe to 
him, with greater propriety than under the shadow of 
this sacred tree ? Acts like these would stamp it with 
that respectabilty and veneration which is due to it. 
To corroborate these ideas as well as to institute such 
laws as might be found necessary, the state of the 
growth of Oak in Great Britain ought to be a standing 
enquiry of the British Legislature. It is far from being 
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impracticable to have annual returns of Osk fit for 
ship-building in every parish in the kingdom; with the 
distance it stands from water carriage. It avails but 
little pur making laws of police, or forming foreign 
alliances, unless we take care to secure in perpetuity 
the defence •f our own coast. It is idle to think, of 
l\anding down to posterity a national imtependency, if 
we do not at the same time furnish them with themeanf 
of preserving it, 

ThcPROPAGATiON of the ENGLISH Oak. Having^ 
under the Title Wood lairds, given directions for 
r^sinz4Foods and Groves of Oak, it remains to treat, 
of it, here, merely as a Nursery plant. There are various 
opinions about the ri^iV^ of acorns : Authors in general 
recommend those of " fair, straight, large and shining 
treesv;'* but Nurserymen^ we believe, pay little attention 
as to the tree, from which the acorns are gathered. 
And indeed, when we consider that the seeds of the. 
distinct Fariettes of any individual species of plants/ 
produce one and the same seedling stock, or a similar 
Variety of seedling plants, we must conclude that littW 
attention is due. It however it be true, that the seeds 
of some Varieties produce more of its own kind than 
those of other Varieties of the same species, it may be 
worth the trouble, when only a small quaptity of seed 
is wanted, to gather it from the most valuable tree. 
The preservation of Acorns is extremely difficult : i£ 
we sow them in antumn, they become obnoxious to 
vermin and birds : if we keep them above ground, it 
is very difficult to prevent their sprouting, and at the 
same time preserve their vegetating power. Upon the 
whole, the fall of the Acorn seems the properest timt of 
sowing. For spring. sowing, February and March arc 
the proper months. The usual method of sowing is 
cither in drills, or promiscuously in beds, covering 
them about two inches deep. But we would rather 
lecommend placing them in beds in the quincunx, 
inaoner, frpm four to six inches apart, coverine them 
one fatilf to two and a half inches deep, according to 
the stiffness or lightness of the soil. Sowing seeds in 
drills renders them peculiarly obnoxious to mice and 
zooks ; and by scattering them promiscuously the plant| 
aacc UaJbU to cooxq up doul^Ic and irregularly , and tine 



nsff ottht hoc IS precluded. The oakling rises the firjst 
spring after sowing. The seedling plants/ having stopd^ 
two years in the seed bed, should be removed into the 
nursery, placing them in rows from two and a half ta 
three feet asunder^ and the plants from nine to twelve 
inches in the rows ; the tap root and all long sprawling 
fibres having been first talcen off, and the top trimn^^. 
to 9 switch, if tolerably straight^ or> if deformed or 
maimed, cut down within two or three inches of the 
ground ; remembering to sort the plants as directed in. 
the Introductory part of our work* Having remained 
two or three years in the nursery, they will be te^dy t(^ 
be planted put into fenced plantations. Such as are 
wanted to be trained for standards, may be removed 
into some vacant ground; first pruning them in the 
conoidic manner, and afterwards remembering frpm 
time to time to pay proper attention to their lead<frs. 

The T)ngli$h Oak admits of %om& Varieties : indeed^. 
if we attend minutely to particulars, we shall find thjenqL 
almost infinite. There is one Variegation undei: the 
name of the Stripe^leaved Oak : But the most interacting 
Variety of the English Oak is the Lucombe ox Devonshire 
Oak. in the Sixty-second Volume of the Philosophical 
Transactions, a particular account i$ given of this O^k ;; 
vetting forth that Mr. Lucombe, a Nurseryman neaj 
Exeter, having, about the year 1765, sowed a p^rcei of 
acorns saved from a tree of his own groWth, anct ob«* 
serving that one of the seedling .plants preserved it$ 
leaves through the^winter, he paid particular aittention 
to it, and propagated, by grafting, some thousands 
from it. Its being a sub-evergreen is not the only 
peculiarity of this Variety ; it has a somewhat more 
upright tendency, and seems to be of a quicker growth^ 
than Oaks in general. The plants Koweyer> which we 
have seen, do not answer altogether the description 
given in the account abovementioned ; but as they 
are now in the hands of almost every N.urseiyman» 
we forbear saying any thing further respecting thenu 

2. The WiLLOW-LBAVED OaK will gTOW tO be ^ 

large timber tree. It receives its name from its leaves 
resembling very much those of the Common ^JTillow. 
Tbeae long narrow leaves have their surface ^oQ^h^ 
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often found ten inches long, and five or six broad : 
They are obtusely sinuated, and are of a fine green 
colour. in the first part of the summer, but afterwards 
change by degrees to red, which is mark enough to 
know these treeis to be of this species; There are several 
Varieti^ of this tree, which exhibit a manifest differ- 
ence in the size of the leaves, acorns, and cups. That 
is the best which is commonly called the Virginian Scarlet 
Oak^ and the bark is preferred for the tanners use before 
that of all the other sorts. ' , 

6. The White Oak. The White Oak will nbt, 
grow to the size of the former, it seldom being found i: 
higher thafi forty feet even in Virginia, where it grovys, 
naturally. But though the timber Is not so large, yet 
it is more durable, and consequently of greater value 
for building, to the inhabitants of America, than any, 
of the- other,, sorts. The branches of this tree are 
covered with a whitish bark ; the leaves also are of a 
light colour.' They are pretty large, being about six, 
inches long and four broad. They have several obtuse 
sinuses and angles, and are placed on short footstalks. 

. There is a Variety or two of this species ; and the 
acorns are like those of our Common Oak. 

7. The Italian Oak will grow to about the 
height ,of thirty feet. The branches are covered with ' 
a dark purplish bark. The leaves are smooth, and so 
deeply sinuated as to have some resemblance of pin- 
nated leaves ; and each has a very short footstalk. The 
fruit of this species sits close to the branches. The cups 
are in some degree prickly and rough, and each con- 
tains a long slender acorn, that is eatable. This (says 
Hanbury) is the true. Phagus of the Greeks, and the 
Esculus of Pliny. In the places where these trees grow 
naturally the acorns arc, in times of scarcity, ground 
into flour, and made into bread, 

8. The Spanish Oak will grow to be as large a 
tree as our Common Oak, and is no w^ay inferior 10 it 
in statclincss and grandeur ; for the branches will be far 
extended all arounp, causing, with the leaves, a delight- 
ful shade. Though the bark of these branches is of a 
whitish colour, yet they are nevertheless spotted with 
brownish spots. The leaves are of an oblong oval 
figdre, but not very long, seldom being longer than 

Vol. II. X 
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three inches, and two broad. They ar^ smooth, and 
have their edges deeply serrated : These serratures arc 
acute, and chiefly turn backwards. Their upper surface 
is of a fine light green colour, and their under of an 
hoary cast ; and with these beautiful leaves each branch 
is plentifully ornamented all over the tree. The cups 
are most peculiar and singular ; for they are verv large, 
and composed of several rough, black, large scales, that 
lap over one another like the scales of a fish. They 
almost cover the acorn, though they are pretty large, 
narrow at the bottom, but broader, higher, and have 
their tops flat. The Greeks call the acorns Felaniy and 
the tree itself Velanida. The acorns are used in dyeing, 
9. The Austrian Oak is of lower growth than 
the preceding species, it seldom rising to more than 
forty feet high. The leaves are of two colours ; their 
upper surface being of a fine green colour, and their 
under downy. Their figure is oblong; but they are 
so indented about the middle, as to make them have the 
resemblance of a lyre. They are wing -pointed, trans- 
versely jagged, and stand on slender footstalks on the 
branches. The cups of this sort also are smaller and 
prickly, and the acorns also proportionally smaller than 
those of the preceding species. 

All these foreign deciduous sorts may be propaga- 
ted from the acorns, which must be procured from the 
places where the trees naturally grow. They should 
be sown as soon as possible after they arrive ; and if ao^ 
of them are sprouted, great care must be used in taking 
them out of the boxes in which they were conveyed. 
Any sort of our common garden mould, made fine, will 
suit them ; and they should be sown in drills, in beds 
an inch deep. The first spring after sowing, the plants 
-will come up ; they should be always kept clean from 
weeds, and if they are watered in dry weather, it will 
be the better. They will want no preservation in 
winter, for they are all very hardy, even when young. 
In March they should be all taken out^f the seed bea^ 
have their tap roots shortened, and blf^planted in the 
nursery ground a foot asunder, and two feet distant in 
the rows, where they may stand, with the dsual nursery 
care, until they are to be planted out. 
The Striped-lea V£D Oak is usually fropa- 
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GATED byanarching Into the Common Oak ; but it is 
best increased by grafting. In the same manner^ al$6, 
any particular Variety belonging to the other species 
may be continued and rtiultiphed. 

Evelyn says, " the Oak will endure the Laying, 
but never to advantage of bulk or stature." 

ID. The Cork Tree admits of two Vaneties : 
The Broad-leaved Cork Tree. 
The Narrow-leaved Cork Tree. 

The Broad-Cleaved Cork Tree is a timber tree in Por- 
tifgal and Spain, and other southern parts of EuVope, 
where it grows naturally. In our present plantations, 
it should be placed near the middle of our largest quar- 
ters, among others of about forty feet growth ; and a 
few, also should be planted singly in opens, that its fun- 
gous bark may be in view : not that there is any great 
bdauty tfi^rely in the sight, but with us it is a curiosity ; 
being the true Cork, and is of the same nature with 
what comes from abroad, and we use for bottles, &c« 
Thus rough and spongy is the bark on the trunk and 
main branches ; but th(^ bafrk on the young shoots is 
smooth and gray, and that on the youngest white and . 
downy. The leaves are of an oblong, oval figure, 
with sawetl edges. Their upper surface is smoot.h, and 
of a strong green colour, but their under is downy^ 
They grow alternately on the branches, on very short 
though string footstalks, and indeed differ in appear- 
ance very little from many sorts of the^ Hex, As the 
flowers of the ^ucrcus make no show, we shall proceed 
to the next spjt, after observing, that the acorns of the 
Cork Tree are Icngish, smooth-, and brown when ripe, 
and of the size and shape of some of our common acorns, 
to which they are so much alike, as not to be distin* 
guished, if mixed together, 

The NarroiV" leaved Cork Tree is a Variety only of the 
common and most general sort ; so that, as this at tide 
requires nothing more than observing that the leaves 
arc smaller, and as such make a variety in plantations, 
it may not be amiss to say something of the Cork, 
which we receive from abroad, and which is collected 
from these trees. The best cork, then, is taken from 
the oldest trees, the bark on the young trees being too 
porous for use. They arc, nevertheless, barked before 

X 2 
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they arc twenty years old ; and this 4>arking is neces- 
sary, to make way for a better to succeed ; and it is ob- 
servable, that after every stripping the succeeding- bark 
will increase in value. They are generally peeled once 
in ten years, with an instrument for the purpose ; and 
this is so far from injuring the trees, that it is necessary* 
and contributes to their being healthy ; for without it 
they thrive but slowly : nay, in a few years they will 
begin to decay, and in less than a century a whole plan- 
tation will die of age ; whereas those trees that have 
been regularly peeled will last upwards of two hundred • 
years. " Wonderful, then, is the wisdom and good- 
ness of Almighty God, and calls for our profoundest 
admiration, that he should not only provide for us his 
creatures such variety of things for use, but cause, as in 
this instance, what would be death' to one tree, to h% 
refreshment to another, for the supply of our neces* 
saries ; and in the formation of this tree, not only 
causing the cork to grow, but providing also an interior 
bark sufficient to nourish the tree^ and even in a man* 
Der exhilarate it, as the loaded wool is shorn from the 
fleecy kind. To make our gardening to the utmost 
degree useful, we should be always exercised in these 
considerations, and this will inspire us with acts of 
gratitude and obedience." Han bury. 

II. The Ilex is a well known Evergreen, of which 
there are many yarieties ; all of which add great beauty 
to the large quarters of Evergreen tre^. The bark of 
all these sorts is entire, and that of the younger sorts 
smooth ; but the leaves are of different shapes and com- 
position, according to the nature of their Variety. Some 
of them are nearly like those of both sorts of tlie Cork 
Tree ; others again are nearly round and prickly ; 
some are long, smooth, and narrow, with few inden- 
tures ; whilst others are broad, and much serrated. 
All these yarieties will often proceed from acorns ga- 
thered of the same tree ; nay, the leaves of the same 
tree will not be always alike, being often found very 
different on the same plant ; so that a quantity of plants 
of this species raised from seeds, will of thcmseWft 
afford considerable variety. The acorns of all these 
sorts are of different sizes, though their shape is nearly 
the saooe, which is like that of some sorts of our 
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Common Oak, but smaller. The most striking Variety of 
the IJesc is the Holly- leaved Oak, which differs from th6 
other sorts only that the leaves are shaped like those of 
the Holly Tree. They are of an oblong, oval figure, 
sinuated, prickly, and downy underneath ; but many 
sorts raised from seeds of the flex will have such kind of 
leaves ; and it constitutes no farther a Fariety than what 
may reasonably be expected from a quantity of the 
acorns of. the Ilex sown, 

12. Kermes Oak. This is alow growing tree, 
and a fine Evergreen : It seldom grows to be twenty 
feet high, and it may be kept down to what height is 
required. It has the appearance of some of the sorts of 
the Ilexy from which it looks to be a Variety only, 
though doubtless this is of itself a distinct species. The 
leaves are smooth, and of an oval figure. They are of 
a thickish consistence, and larger than most sorts of the 
Ilex. Their verge is indented, and many of them are 
possessed of small spines ; and they are placed on short 
strong footstalks on the branches. The acorns of this 
^oxi are small, though there are to be found in our 
woods acorns of about the same size and shape. 

Miller says, "this is the O^k from which the 
Kermes or Scarlet Grain is collected, which is an insect 
that harbours on this tree." 

13, The Live Oak is common in Artierica, where 
it grows to timber. The leaves are large, spear-shaped, 
oval, of a fine dark green colour, entire, and placed oA 
short footstalks on the branches. The acorns of this 
sort are small, though they grow in Cups with footstalks 
like the Other sorts The wood of this tree is very use- 
ful to the inhabitants of Carolina, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia, where it grows naturally, being very tough 
and hard, and serves for many purposes that require 
such a sort. The acorns serve ror food for the meanest 
people, who not only eat them as such, but, being of a 
very sweet nature, they are liked by persons of all 
ranks. From these acorns^a sweet oil also is extracted, 
which is very good. 

There are many other Varieties of the different species 
of Evergreen Oaks, which it will not be so necessary to 
search tor here, as the sorts mentioned are the tulk of 
the tribeVaiidof themselves afford much variety ; ^d 
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7. Rha'mnus Oleo'ides: The OtlVE-LEAVKl> 
Evergreen Buckthorn ; an evergreen shrub \ native 

of Spain. 

I. The Common Buckthorn. Of this species 
there are the following Varieties: Dwarf Buckthorn, 
Long-leaved Dwarf Buckthorn, and the Common 
Buckthorn of our hedges. Variety is the sole motive 
for admitting these sorts into a collection. The flowers 
have no beauty to catch the attention *, though their 
berries,, their manner of growing, ^the colour of their 
, bark in winter, and verdure of their leaves in summery 
court us to admit a few of them. 

Dwarf Buckthorn is a shrub of about a yard high, 
• The branches grow irregular, and are covered with a 
blackish coloured bark. The leaves are nearly oval, 
though they end in- a point. They are scarcely an inch 
lon^, about half that bread-h, and stand opposite by 
pairs for ih^ most part. The flowers grow on short foot- 
stalks, on spurs, by the sides of the branches. They 
are of a greenish colour, and make little show. 

Long-leaved Dwarf Buchhorn differs little from the 
Other, only that it grows to be rather a larger shrub, 
and the leaves are longer. The flowers are about the 
same colour as the Dwarf sort ; but neither of these 
scarcely ever produce berries : This makes them much 
less valuable than our Common Buckthorn, which will 
exhibit its black berries in plenty in the autumn, either 
for show or use. 

Commr.n Buckthorn is well known in England. Where 
it does not grow common about a habitation, a few of 
these shrubs should be admitted; for it is a well 
looking tree, either in winter or summer, and its black 
berries in the autumn are no small ornament. The 
Common Buckthorn will grow to be near sixteen feet 
high, and will send forth numerous branches on all 
sides. These are smooth, and the bark is of a blueish 
colour. Many strong sharp spines come out from the 
sides and ends of the branches. The leaves are oval, 
spear-shaped, about two inches long, and one broad. 
Their under surface is of a lighter green than the upper* 
They have serrated edges, and stand, sometimes hy pairs, 
sometimes singly, on longish footstalks on the branches. 
The flowers are produced in clusters fram the sides of 
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the branches, in June. Their colour is green ; and 
they are succeeded by black berries, each containing 
four seeds. Syrup of Buckthorn is made of these 
berries, and is well known as a cathartic* From the 
juice of these berries also an admirable green colour is 
prepared, which is in great request with miniature 
painters. 

All the sorts of Buckthorn are easily propagated, 
either by seeds or cuttings. The seeds of the Purging 
Buckthorn may be gathered in plenty in most parts of 
England ; but the seeds of the Dwarf ^orts must be 
procured from abroad, where they grow naturally, for 
they produce no seeds with us. They should be sown 
as soon as. possible after they are ripe, in almost any kjnd 
of garden mould made fine. They will not always 
come up the first spring ; so that the beds must remain 
undisturbed and. weeded during the sumrtier. After 
they are come up, and have stood in the seed bed a year 
or two, they may be planted out in the nursery way, at 
small distances. These plants are also to be raised by 
cuttings, which should be planted in the autumn ; and 
if they are not planted very close, they will want no 
removing until they are finally set out. If a large 
quantity of these plants is wanted, and little ground is 
prepared for the cuttings, they may be set very close, 
and in the winter following taken up, and planted in 
the nursery way, like the seedlings. In two or three 
years they may be planted out to stand. 

2. Frangula, or Berry-bearing Alder. This 
species affords us the following Varieties: Common 
Black Berry- bearing Alder, Dwarf Berry-bearing Alder, 
and the American Smooth-leaved Berry-bearing Alder. 

The Common Black Berry-bearing Al4^r will grow to 
the height of about ten feet. It will aspire with an 
upright stem, and produce numerous branches on all 
sides. The bark is smooth, of a blueish colour, and is 
all over spotted with white spots, which make it resem- 
ble a blueish gray. The leaves are oval, spear-shaped, 
and grow irregularly on the branches^ They are about 
two inches long and one broa^- Their upper surface 
is smooth and of a shining green, and their under sur* 
face is posse3sed of many strong veins that run fronx the 
midrib to. the edges*. The i^Qwers are produced in 
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bunches in June, each having a setNirate- footstalk. 
They are of a greenish colour, and make no show; but 
they are succeeded by berries* which arc first red, after- 
wards (when ripe) black, and are a great ornament to 
the tree. This plant will bear a moist situation* 

Dwarf Berrs-learing Alder \s of very low growth. It 
seldom rises higher than two feet. The branches are 
of a blueisjh brown, and the leaves are nearly round. 
They are placed on shortyfootstalks, arid many strong 
veins run from the midrib to the border. It makes no 
show, either in the flowers or fruit ; the first being 
small, and the latter rarely happening, 

American Smooth leaved Berry- bearing Alder will arrive 
at the height of our common sort ; and hardly in any 
respect differs from it, either in leaves, flowei's, or 
fruit. 

3. RouG^«LEAVED Alpine FRANGULA,orBerry- 
bearing Alder, differs in no respect also from the com- 
mon sort, only that ii is unarmed with thorns, will grow 
to be rather taller, and the leaves ariS tough, larger, and 
dofibly laciniated. ^ 

There is a Variety of this species, with smooth leaves 
and of rathcT lower growth, called the Smooth^Uavet 
Alpine Frangula, 

The method of propagating these sorts of the 
Berry-bearing Alder is exactly the same as that laid down 
for the Buckthorn ; and if those rules are observed, any 
desired quantity may be raised. 

4. Paliurus, or Christi Thorn. The Paiiurus 
will grow to be a tree of near fourteen feet high, and 
may bc'trained to an upright stem, which will send 
forth numerous slender branches on all sides. These 
are armed with sharp thorns, two of which are at each 
joint. One of these thorns is about half an inch long, 
straight, and upright ; the other is scarcely half that 
length, and bent backward. Between these is the bud 
for the next year's shoot. The bark on these twigs is 
smooth, and of a purplish colour, and the spines them* 
selves are of a reddish cast* The joints alternately g« 
in and out, forming at each bud an obtuse angle. The 
leaves are nearly of an oval figure, of a pale green 
colour, and stand on very short footstalks. They are 
small, being scarcely an inch in length, have three 
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longitadinal veins, and are placed alternately on th# 
branches. The flowers are produced in clusters from 
the sides of the young shoots. They are of a yellow 
colour; and though each single flower is small, yet 
they will be produced in such plenty all over the plant, 
that they may make a very good show, June is the 
time of flowering; and they- are succeeded by a small 
fruit, that is surrounded by a membrane. 

The plant under consideration, says Hanbury, ** is 
undoubtedly the sort of which the crown of thorns for 
Our Blessed Saviour was composed-. The branches are 
very pliant, and the spines of it are at every joint strong 
ami sharp. It grows naturally about Jerusalem, as well 
as in many parts of Judaea ; and there is no doubt that 
the barbarous Jews would make choice of it for their 
cruel purpose. ^But what farther confirms the truth of 
these thorns being then used, are the antient pictures of 
our Blessed Saviour's crucifixion. The thorns of the 
crown on his head exactly answer to those of this tree ; 
and there is great reason to suppose these were taken 
from the earliest paintings of the Lord of Life ; and even 
now our modern painters copy from them, and repre- 
sent the crown as composed of these thdpns. These 
plants, therefore, should principally- have a share in those 
parts of the plantation that are more peculiarly designed 
for religious retirement ; for they will prove excellent 
monitors, and conduce to due reflection on and gratitude 
to Htki who hath loved us, and has washed us from our 
sins," i^c. 

These deciduous sorts may be propagated by seeds 
and layers. The soil for the seed stiould be that taken 
from a fresh pasture with the sward ; and having lain a 
year to rot, and been turned three or four times, to this 
a fourth part of drift sand should be added ; the whole 
being well mixed, the seeds should be sown half an 
inch deep. They rarely come up before the spring 
twelvemonth after sowing ; sb that the beds must be 
undisturbed all the summer^ and kept free from weeds. 
After the plants are come up, they may stand a year or 
two in the seed bed^ and be then planted out in tbenur- 
sery^ at the usual distance : In about three veajs they 
will be fit to be finally planted out* These plants oiay 
also be propagated by layers j but tb^ h xK)t always a 
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very easy task, and it is seldom that plants can be ob- 
tained tinder two years. Nicking them like carnations 
is a very uncertain method to be practised on these 
twigs ; for the end of the nick where the root is ex- 
pected to strike will swell, and be covered with a close 
watery substance, without sending out any fibres; and 
the branch growing in the ground will in two or three 
years grow this out, and thus all hopes of a root will 
be lost. By twisting them, also, is an uncertain method 
(though m2ny plants may be raised this way) ; for if 
the twisting be too great, you kill the twig designed for 
the layer ; and if it is too little, you may look at the 
end of two or three years, and find no roots at your 
layers. However, by a gentle twist, just breaking the 
bark, plants may be raided. Han BURY continues, 
** Finding these methods precarious and uncertain, I 
had recourse to another, by which I obtained numbers 
of plants. With a sharp knife I made a gentle nick or 
two the depth of the bark, about the bud and thorns 
which are at a joint. Having dim^ this in two or three 
places in every shoot, and havinglaid them in thegrotind, 
every twig had struck root, and were become good 
plants by that time two years ; many of which were fit 
to plant out for good, and the smaller proper for the 
nursery ground to gain strength." 

5. The Alaternus. The Varieties of this Sj 
are. 

The Common Alaternus. 

The Broad-leaved Alaternus: 

The Jagged-leaved Alaternus. 

The Common Alaternus is agmn variegated : There are 
of it, the Gold-striped, the Silver-striped, the Blotch- 
leaved, the large and the smaller growing Alaternus; 
and whoever is for having them in plantations of the 
present kind, will still increase the variety. This is 
indeed objected to by some, as, they say, they cannot be 
Evergreens ; others again think they are most proper, 
as they retain their leaves, and appear amongst others, 
of different colours, like flowers in summer. The 
branches of these sorts of Alaternus are numerous ; and 
the younger branches are covered with a smooth green 
bark. In winter, indeed, they will be brown, and 
• sonac of a reddish colour i others. will have their sidci 
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next the sun red, and the opposite green. The leaves 
arc oval, of a lucid green in the conamon sorts, and look 
very beautiful. Their edges are crt^nated, and they 
grow alteri^tely on the branches. The flowers are 

firodnced in -Aprjl, froni the vifings of the Icj^vcs, in 
ittle clusters: They^^re of a greeaish cplour, but make 
-no show : an<t afe succeeded by berries, whiclftre very 
grateful to blackbirds, thrushes, and the like kinds of 

/birds. . . ,- ^ • -- .• T •'^i 

The Br^ad'leaved Alaternus is the grande$t looking 
tree of all the sorts : It will grow to the greajt,est height, 
if permitted to shoot frecjlyj though it may be kept 
down to any height wanted. The leaves are ihe jojnge^t 
of any of the sorts, and their edges are lightly crenated. 
They differ a little in figure from the preceeding sort, 
being more heart-shaped. They are of a fine shining 
strong green colour, both in vvinter and summer ;..^Qd 
this tree produces flowers and seeds like the other.- .- 
The J agge deleaved Alaternus has as difi^ercnt a 'look 
from the other as any two Evergreens whatever. It is a 
well looking upright tree, and the branches jare covered 
with a smooth fine bark, which imwintpr is of a reddish 
colour. The leaves, like those of all the sorts, grow 
alternately. They are long and narrow, and are so 
jagged as to cause them to have a particular lo6k. 
Their surface is smooth and shining, and their figu.re 
lanceolate ; and this, together with the n^ure of their 
serratures, causes in the tree a beautiful as well as sin- 
;guUr look. The flowers are produced in the same 
manner as the others ; and are succeeded by berries, 
which are used by painters in composing son>e of their 
yellows. There are variegated sorts of the Jagged-leaved 
• Alaternui in both silver and gold stripes, which are in- 
deed very beautiful ; but they are very apt to turn green, 
if planted in a rich soil ; so that to continue the stripes 
in perfection, the worst sort of hungry land should be 
allotted them. 

There are more Varieties of the JIaternuSy but their 
differences are so inconsiderable as scarcely to be worth 
CBumerating. All the sorts have been confounded by 
the unskilful with those of PhiUyreaj which have indis- 
criminately passed one for the other : That the Gar- 
dener, therefore, may be guarded from running again 
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into these ^errors, he must observei that the leaves 
of all the sorts of Phillyrea grow always opposite 
by pairs, whereas those of the AlaUrnus grow singly 
and alternately on the branches, which first igave 
occasion to the shrub's being so called. The Bo- 
tanist will see a more inaterial difference^ when, upon 
examining the iloyvers, he finds they belong to distihct 
classes. . -v 

6. The Narrow-leaved Buckthorn grows t6 
be a shrub of ten or twelve feet high, sending forth se- 
veral branches from the sides from the bottom to the 
top. They are covered with a blackish or dark coloured 
bark, and each of them is terminated by a long sharp 
thorn. The leaves are very narrow, fleshy, astringent, 
of a strong green colour, and grow together in bunches 
on the sides of the branches. The flowers come out 
from the sides of the branches in small bunches: They 
are of an herbaceous colour, appear early in the spring, 
and are succeeded by large round berries, like those of 
the Sloe Bush, whicn are harsh and sour to the taste, 
and of a fine black colour when ripe. The fruit of this 
sort continues on the trees all winter, making a beautiful 
appearance among the narrow clustered leaves at that 
season. 

7. Olive-Heaved Buckthorn will grow to be 
eight or ten feet high, sending forth nunierous branches, 
each of which is terniinated by a long sharp spine. 
The leaves are small, oblong, obtuse, undivided, veined, 
smooth, of a thickish consistence, and grow two or three 
togeth«rr on their own separate footstalks. The flowers 
come out from the sides of the branches in the 
spring. They are small, of a whitish green colour ; 
and are suceeded by round black berries, about the 
size and colour of those of the Common Purging 
Buckthorn. 

These Evergreeen sorts are to be propagated 
I. By layers. This business must be done in the 
autumn, when the last summer's shoots should be laid 
in the ground. These will often strike root at almost 
every joint ; though they have been found in sonne 
strong soils, upon examining them in the autumn, after 
being layered a whole year, without any roots ; so that 
it would be proper to give the layer a slit at the joint, 
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and bend it so in the ground as to keep it open ; and it 
will have plenty of root by the autumn. Another 
thing to be observed is, that in ' order to obtain good 
layers, the plants designed to he encreased should be 
headed the year before, and this will cause them to 
shoot vigorously ; and from these shoots the strongest 
and best layers may be expected ; many of which will 
be good plants to set out where they are to remain, 
while the weakest may be planted in the usual nursery 
way to gain strength. 2. These plants may be raised 
bv seeds, the variegated ones excepted, for they must 
always be encreased by layers. ^ The seeds will b« 
ripe in September, or the beginning of October, when 
they should be guarded from the birds, or they will 
soon eat them all. Soon after they are ripe they should 
be sown, for even then they will often remain two 
years before they come up. The beds should be com- 
posed of fine lieht mould, and they should be sown an 
inch deep. If few or no plants appear in the spring, 
you must wait, and weed the beds with patience, until 
the spring following, when you may expect a plentiful 
crop. Let them stand two years in the seed bed, with 
constant weeding, and frequent watering in dry 
weather '^ and in March let them be planted out in tht 
nursery, where they will be afterwards ready for re* 
moving when wanted. As these trees produce plenty 
of good seeds, by this means a prodigious quantity of 
plants may be soon raised ; and those from seeds are 
always observed to grow straighter and to a greater 
height than those raised from layers ; so that whert 
many of these trees are wanted for large plantations, 
the raising them from seeds is the most eligibU 
method. 

All the sorts of Alaternus atfe very hardy, and may bt 
planted in almost any soil or situation ; but the Nar- 
row and Olive-leaved Buckthorn should be stationed in 
a dry, warm, well sheltered place. 
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RHODODENDRON. 



L I N N E A N CI ass and Order » Decandrta Monb^zynia : 
Each flower contains ten males and one female. There 
are seven Species ; six of which are here treated ofi 

1. Rhodode'ndron Ferrtigi'neum : The FeRRU- 
GiNEOUS Dwarf Rose Bay \ a low deciduous shrub : 
native of the Alps, Apennines, and other mountains of 
Europe. 

2. Rhodode'ndron Hirsu^ium: The Hairy 
Dwarf Rose Bay ; /? hw deciduous shrub; native 
cf the Alps and many mountains of Switzerland and 
Austria, 

3. RhodODe'ndRON Chamo'cl'stus : The ClJAMiE- 
cisTUs, or Cilia TED-LEAVFD Dwarf Rose Bay ; 
a low deciduous shrub; native of Mount Baldiis, and ngar 
Saltzburg in Germany. 

4. Rhodode'ndron Dau'ricum: The Daurian 
Dwarf Rose Bay ; a low deciduous shrub ; native of 
Dauria. 

5. Rhodode'ndron ilftf'^ir /www: ThcAMERiCAN 
Mountain Laurel; r/« evergreen shrub^ native of 
Virginia. 

6. Rhodode'ndron Ponticum: The Pontic 
Dwarf Rose Bay ; an evergreen shrub ; native of the 
East, and of moist shady places near Gibraltcr. 

i.The Ferrugineous Dwarf Rose Bay is a 
shrub of about two or three feet in growth. The 
branches are numerous, irregular, and covered with a 
dark brown bark, having a tinge of purple. The leaves 
^re of two very different colours ; the upper surface is 
of a fine green, but the under is of an iron colour. 
There will be nnrr:bers cf these on every twig ; and 
they grow in a pleasing irregular manner :' They arc of 
alanceolated figure, have their surfaces smooth, and are 
little more than an inch long. Their edges are re- 
flexed ; but they have no serratures, and, on the -whole 
constitute a great beauty when in leaf only. The 
flowers grow at the ends of the branches, in round 
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bunches*. Their petals are funnel-shaped, of a pale ro$e 
colour^ appear in June, and are rarely succeeded by seeds 
in England. 

2. Hairy Dwarf Rose Bay is a shrub of about 
the same, or rather of a lower growth. The branches 
of this species also are numerous, and the bark with 
which they are covered is of a lightish brown colour. 
They are omaoiented with plenty of leaves, in an 
irregular manner. They are not so large as those of 
the former sort ; but are of the same ngure, only a 
little more inclined ta an oval. They sit close to the 
brancheis, and havci no serratures, but hairs on their 
edges like tlie eyelashes. Their under surface also is 
possessed of the same sort o^hairs, which are all of an 
iron colour. The flowers will be produced at the ends 
of the branches, in bunches, in May. These are also 
funnel-shaped, of a light red colour, make a good show, 
and are succeeded by oval capsules, containing ripe seedsy 
in August. 

3. Cham^cistus, or Ciliated Dwarf Rose 
Bay, will grow to be about a yard high. The branches 
are numerous, produced irregularly, and covered with 
a purplish bark. The leaves are produced in great 
plenty, and without order, on. the branches. They are 
oval, spear-shaped, small, and their under surface is of 
the colour of iron. The edges also are possessed of 
many iron-coloured hairs, which are placed like those 
on the eyelids. The flowers are produced at the ends 
of the branches, in bunches. They are of a wheel- 
shaped figure, pretty large, of a hne crimson colour, and 
make a handsome show. They appear in June, and are 
succee(}ed by oval capsules, containing ripe seeds, in 
September. 

4. Daurian Dwarf Rose Bay is a low shrub, 
sending forth many branches covered with a brownish 
bark. The leaves are broald, naked, smooth, and come 
out without order on short footstalks; The flowers are 
wheel shaped, large, and of a beautiful rose colour : 
They appear in May ; and arc succeeded by oval 
capsules rull of seeds, which do not always ripen in 
England. 

All these deciduous sorts are propagated best by 
the seeds, and as they grow naturally on the Alpt^ 
Vol. IL Y 
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Apennines, and other snowy and cold niouixtains, and 
are seldom made to grow and flourish fair in gardens, 
it will be the best way for a Gentleman who has ex- 
tended his plantation, and has any part of it moun- 
tainous, hilly, of rocky, on the north side, to get some 
spots well cleared of all roots and weeds ; and these 
being made fine and level, let the seeds b^ sown therein. 
They will want no covering ; a gentle patt|ng down 
with the spade will be sufficient ; for the ^eds are so 
exceedingly small, that^ they will be wa^ed into the 
ground deep enough by the first shower of rain that 
follows. Whoever is not content with, sowing seeds, 
and covering them no more than what they will get by 
being patted down, must only lightly dust some earth 
over them ; for if they are covered half an inch, the 
general depth for most seeds, you must expect na crop. 
After the young plants come up, they must be watered 
in dry weather, weeded^ and in the winter protected 
from the frosts, which will destroy them. And here 
one thing is to be observed, that though the north side, 
at the foot of or on a hill, is thought most proper for 
their growth, as being most suitable to their nature, yet 
a place must be chosen for them that has trees and 
hedges to shelter them from the northern black frosts ; 
for these trees, hardy as they are, will be liable to be 
destroyed by them, for want of snow, as in other places, 
to cover them and keep them warm in the winfer season. 
After these plants are come up, they should be thinned ; 
and leaving only a proper number in each respective 
place, and being protected for the first two or three 
winters, either by mats or hand glasses, rn the severest 
weather, they will be afterwards strong enough to be 
left to themselves, especially if the places are tolerably 
sheltered. If a Gardener has no other ground than his 
seminary for raising plants, his best method will be ta 
prepare a compost for these seeds in the following man^ 
ner : Take four bushels of earth from some neighbour- 
ing hill, which if rocky, that nearest the surface, on 
which the sheep have been used to lie and dmig, will 
be the best ; but if it be of any other nature,^ the mould 
nearest the surface, mixed with the following,, will do 
Tery well : Take six bushels of maiden earth from a 
rich loamy pasture^ that has been dug up with the. 
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iSward, and by frequent turmng is well rotted and mixed, 
and four bushels of drift or sea sand. Let thes9 be well 
mixed together, and of this let the bed be made. The 
bed being made level and fine, the seeds sown, and gently 
patted down with the spade, or at farthest no other 
covering than being gently dusted over with the finest 
mould, may be left to nature. This bed should be in 
a shady well sheltered place ; and the plants after they 
are come up should be weeded and watered in the sum- 
mer, and protected from frosts by mats in the winter, x 
In the spring they may be pricked out iii beds in the 
nursery ground, at a very small distance, that they may 
be hooped and matted if the following winter should 
prove very severe. The second winter they will require 
no other trouble than pricking furze bushes round the 
bed for their defence ; and after that they may be set out 
to stand. 

5. The American Mountain Laurel is a plant 
so distinguished because, in America, it grows naturally 
upon the highest mountains, and on the edges of cliffs, 
precipices, &c. There it will grow to be a moderate 
sized tree ; with us it seldom rises higher than six feet. 
The branches are not numerous, neither are they pro- 
duced in any order. The leaves are large and beautiful, 
of an oval spear-shaped figure, and a little resemble 
those of our Comirion Laurel. They are of a shining 
strong green t)n their upper surface, though pafer un- 
derneath ; but they lose this delicacy as they grow 
older, altering to a kind of iron colour. Their edges 
are actutely reflexed, and they grow irregularly on short 
footstalks on the branches. The flowers are produced 
at the ends of the branches about Midsummer, though 
sometimes sooner ; before which time the buds will be 
large and turgid ; and indeed, as they begin to swell 
early in the autumn before, these have a good effect, 
and look well all winter. When the shrub is in blow, 
the flowers appear close to the branches, in roundish 
bunches. Each is composed of one petal, which is 
divided at the rim into five parts, one of which is dotted 
in a pretty nianner. They are very beautiful, and 
alter their colour as they grow older ; for at first the 
petal is of a very pale blush colour, which dies away to 
A white : but the outside, which is a peach colour^ is 
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not subject in so high a degree to this alteration* 
They will continue, by succession, sometimes more than 
two months ; and are succeeded'by oval capsules, full 
of seeds. 

6. Pontic Rosb Bay grows to about four or five 
feet high, sending forth several branches without order 
firom the sfdes. The leaves are spear-shaped, glossy on 
both sides, acute, and placed on short footstalks on the 
branches. The flowers are produced in clusters from 
the ends of the branches ; each of them is; bell-shaped, 
and of a fine purple colour. They appear in July ; 
and are succeeded by oval capsules containing the seeds, 
vrhich seldom ripen in England. 

The PROPAGATION of these Evergreen sorts must 
be from seeds, which we receive from the places where 
they grow naturally. The best way is to sow them very 
^hin m the places where they are designed to remain ; 
and if these places be naturally rocky, sandy, and shady, 
it will be so much the better (especially for the first 
sort ; the second requires a moistish soil, in a warm 
shady place) ; if not, a quantity of drift sand must be 
added to the natural soil, and all made fine^ and level.- 
Some spots for the reception of the seeds are to be 
pitched on. A few seeds should be put in ^ach, arid 
covered about half an inch deep, and then some sticks 
stuck round them to direct to the true places, that they 
may not be disturbed by hoeing the weeds, but that 
these may be all carefully plucked up by the hand as 
often: as they appear ; for it will be a whole year, and 
sometimes two or more, before the plants come up. 
This careful weeding must always be repeated ; and 
after the plants come up, those that grow too close may 
be drawn the spring following, and each set in a sepa- 
rate pot, and then plunged into a hotbed, ^o set them 
growing. The plants that remain withoiit removing 
will be the strongest and best, and will be more likely 
to produce flowers than any other ; though this seems 
to be a plant that will bear transplanting very well, es- 
pecially if it is not to be carrjed at too great a distance 
for the roots to dry, and a ball of earth be preserved to 
them. Whenever they are not to be raised and remain 
in the places, the best way is to sow them in pots filled 
tKrith sandy earthy or such as is made so by at least a third 
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part of^2ni being added. After the plants come up, they 
may be plaoted m separate pots the spring following, 
and then set forward by a plunge in the bed} ^nd after- 
wards they may be any time turned out into the places 
where they are to remain, which ought to be in a natu- 
rally sandy situation, otherwise there will be little hopes 
of seeing them in any degree of perfection. 
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LiNMEAN Class and Order, Pentandrta Trlgynla: 
Each flower contains five males and three females. Xhere 
iire twenty-four Sp£CI£s; eight of which are sufE-* 
dently hardy to stand this climate 

1. Rhus C(?r/Vr/j; The Tanner's Sumach, or the 
Elm-leaved StiMACH ; a tall deciduous shrub ; native 
of Turkey, Palestine, Syria, Italy, and Spain. 

2. Rhus Tyffhynum: The Vir6inia Sumach ; a 
deciduous shrub ; native of Virginia. 

3. RnvsGia'brum: The Smooth SuMACH ; a tall 
deciduous shrub ; native of North An^crica. 

4. Rhus Coppa'llinum : The Lentiscus-lbavbd 
Sumach; a deciduous shrub ; native of North America. 

5. Rhvs f^e/nix: The Varnish Tree, or PoisoN 
Ash Tree ; a deciduous shrub ; native of North Ame* 
rica, also of Japan. 

6. Rhus Toxicode'jidron : The Toxicodendron, 
or Poison Oak ; a low deciduous shrub; native of North 
America. 

7. Rhus RJdicans: The Radicant Toxicoden- 
dron ; a deciduous shrub; native of Virginia and Csi- 
nada. 

8. Rhus Co'tinus : The Venetian Sumach, or 
Coccy'oria ; a deciduous shrub ; mxiyt of Italy, Spain^ 
and many parts of Europe. 

I. The Tanner's Sumach will grow to be about 
twelve feet high ; and the branches are covered with a 
brownish hairy bark. It is said that this bark ia equal 
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to that of the English Oak for tanning of leather, and a- 
that the leather from Turkey is chiefly tanned with 
it. The leaves of this shrub, which are placed alter- 
nately on the branches, have a grand look. They are 
pinnated, and each ends with an odd foliole. The 
midrib of each is garnished with about eight pairs of 
folioles, which all terminate with an ^d one. The 
folioles of which the compound leaf is composed are 
oval, and not large, being scarcely two inches long, and 
. three fourths of an inch broad ; but the whole leaf 
makes a fine show. Their colour is a light green ; 
their under surface is hairy, and they are sawed at their 
edges. The flowers, which are produced in large 
bunches at the ends of the branches, are of a whitish 
colour, with a tinge of green. Each is composed of many 
spikes, on which the flowers sit close. . They come out 
in July ; but are not succeeded by ripe seeds in England, 
like some of the subsequent sorts. The leaves and seeds 
are possessed of many excellent virtues. 

2. Virginia Sumach.- Of this species there are 
several Varieties : such as, the Common Stag's Horn, 
Large Virginian, and Dwarf Sumach* 

The Stag's Horn Sumach is so called from the younger 
branches much resembling a stag's horn, called the 
Velvet Horn. It will grow to be about ten feet high, 
and the older branches are covered with a smooth 
brownish bark, in some places of a grayish colour, 
whilst the younger ones are covered with a hairy down, 
which much resembles the velvet horn of a stag. The 
leaves have a noble look ; for they are large and pin- 
nated. The folioles are oblong, and larger than those 
of the preceding sort : aboqt seven pairs are stationed 
along the midrib, which are terminated by an odd one. 
Their under surface is hairy, and they die to a purplish 
scarlet in the autumn. The flowers are produced in 
June, at the ends of the branches : they will be in large 
tufts, but make no show ; though some admire them 
when succeeded by seeds in the autumn ; for at the end 
of that season, even after the leaves are fallen, there 
will be large tufts of seeds, of a scarlet colour, left at 
the ends of the branches, which have an uncommon 
appearance. 

The Lar^e Virginian Sumach differs in no respect from* 
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4he preceding species, only that it shoots stronger, and 
grows to be larger, even sixteen or eighteen feet high, 
and is a more regular tree. The young shoots also are 
of a more reddish colour ; and though possessed of the 
like hairy down, on the whole do not so much resemble 
those of the velvet stag's horn as the other. 

Dxvarf Sumach differs in no respect from the Com- 
mon Stag's Horn, except that it is of a very low growth, 
seldom rising higher than three feet. 

3. Smooth Sumach. This includes many notable 
Varieties^ commonly called New England, Smooth 
Carolina, and Canada Sumach. 

New England Sumach will grow to about sixteen feet 
high, forth sending many strong shoots frofn the root 
and the sides,^ covered with a smooth downy bark* 
The radical shoots will often be near an inch in dia- 
inaeter in one summer's growth. The young branches 
also from the sides will be large : they are smooth, 
though a litttle downy in the summer ; and the bark 
in the winter is of a light brown colour. * The ; leaves 
of this sort are the largest of any, being composed of 
ten or more pairs of folioles, proportionally large, and 
which are terminated by an odd one. The flowers 
are produced at the ends of the branches, in large loose 
panicles : They are of a greenish yellow colour, and 
come out in June, but are not succeeded by seeds with 
us. , 

The Carolina Sumach seldom rises to more than ten 
feet high. The branches are smooth, of a fine purplish 
colour, and dusted over with a whitish powder. The 
leaves are pinnated like the other, and{ the flowers are 
produced in panicles at the ends of the branches. 
They are of a fine scarlet colour, appear in July, and 
"^re succeeded by bunches of seeds which in autuqin 
are of a very beautiful red, though they never ripei\ in 
England. 

The Canada Sumach grows to about ten feel in height, 
and the branches, which are smooth and of a purplish 
colour, are dusted over, like the former, with a kind 
of whitish powder. The leaves are pinnated like the 
other, and the folioles are on both sides smooth ; but 
thfeir surfaces are of two colours, the upper being of a 
shining green> whilst the ynder is hoary. The flowers 
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are red and produced in July, in large panicles, at the 
ends of the branches. They appear as if a whitish 
powder had been dusted id among them, which attracts 
notice ; but their seeds do not ripen in England. 

4. Lenti&cus-leaved Sumach- The chief f^tf- 
rieties ot this species are, the True Lentiscus-leaved, an4 
the Canada Lentiscus*leaved Sumach. 

The True Lentiscus leaved Sumach seldom rises to more 
than four feet in height, and the branches are covered 
with a smooth brown bark. The leaves also are pin- 
nated, and are the most beautiful of all the sorts ; for 
the folioles, though small, are of a shining green. 
There are about four or five pairs on the midrib, which 
are beautifully arranged, having a membrane or wing 
on each side running from pair to pair : they are ter- 
minated by an odd one, resemble in appearance those of 
the Lentiscus, and are the greatest ornaments of this 
shrub. The flowers are produced jn July., at the ends 
of the branches. They arc of a greenish colour ; and 
though produced in large loose panicles, make no great 
figure ; neither do the seeds ripen with us. 

Canada Lentiscus-leaved Sumach grows to be ten feet 
Wgh. The leaves have Chiefly the properties of the for- 
mer, but are larger, less delicate, and dusted or pounced 
over with a whitish matter. The flowers are produced 
in the same manner as the other ; they are greenish, and 
succeeded by seeds in England. 

'- 5. The Poison Ash. This is called the Poison 
Tree because it abounds with a milky poisonons juice, 
^nd is distinguished by the title Poison Ash, because the 
leaves somewhat resemble those of the Ash tree. It is 
called also by some the Varnish tree, being the shrub 
from which the true varnish is collected. The P. ison 
Ash, with us, will grow to the height of about eight 
feet ; and the branches, which are not very, numerous^ 
are covered with a smooth light brown bark, tinged 
with red. The leaves are pinnated, and the foUoles of 
which each is composed consist of about three or four 
pairs, with an odd one. These are of an oblong 
pointed figure, of a fine green colour, and have their 
edges entire. In the autumn, they die to a red or purple 
colour, and at that time their leaves, just before they 
fall, make a charming /appearance, some being redj 
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others purple, others between both ; the colours of the 
footstalks and midribs will also be various, thereby in 
the same tree alBTording a variety of shades. The flowers 
are small, and make no show : they are whitish, and 
produced in May, from the wings of the branches. 
There will be male and female flowers on diff^erent 
plants ; and the females are succeeded by small roundish 
fruit, which seldom ripens in England. 

6. The Poison Oak is a lower shrub, seldom grow- 
ing to be more than four or five feet high. The 
branches are smooth, and of a light brown colour. It 
"will cost the Gardener some trouble to keep these plants 
properly, as upright shrubs ; for they will send out 
shoots from the bottom, which will naturally trail on 
the ground, and strike root. But these must be con- 
stantly taken off; for were they to be neglected a few 
years, a single plant would have spread itself to such a 
distance as to occupy a great space of ground, in a 
manner not becoming a well ordered shrubery or wil- 
derness. The leaves of this shrub are trifoliate. Each 
foliole has a short pedicle to itself, and the common 
footstalk of the whole three is very long. They are of 
a shining green, smooth, and have their edges sometimes 
sinuated, though generally entire. They are roundish^ 
angular, large, and on the whole make a good show. 
The flowers are of a whitish colour, are produced from the 
sides of Uie branches, in July, and are succeeded by cream- 
coloured berries, which growing in the autumn, and 
even in the winter, after the leaves are fallen, in a kind 
of panicles, are by many taken notice of. It bears a 
moist situation. 

There are several Varieties of this species ; some with 
\ hairy leaves, some with leaves very downy, others of. 
fine upright growth. In other respects their difference 
is inconsiderable. 

7. Radicant Toxicodendron. Of this species 
there are several Varieties ; some of which are of up- 
right growth, though the stalks of all have, more or 
less, a tendency to lie on the ground^ and strike root 
at the joints. The leaves^ of all the sorts are trifo- 
liate, ot an oval figure, smooth, and entire. The 
flowers are greenish^ appear in June and July, and are* 
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cucceeiied by "roundish yellow berries^ which rariely 
ripen in England. 

8. The Venetian Sumach is a shrub of about ten 
feet growth, and has many valuable properties to re- 
commend it. The bark on the older branches is of a 
light brown colour, whilst that on the young shoots 
is smooth, and of a purple hue. The leaves are nearly 
of an oval figure, and stand singly upon long footstall^s 
on the branches. From these the tree receives great 
beauty : they are of a delightful green, are smooth, and 
when bruised emit a strong scent, which by many is 
thought verv grateful ; and on that account only makes 
this shrub desirable. The flowers are produced at the 
ends of the branches, in July, in a singular manner : 
The end of the last year's shoot about that time will 
divide itself, and produce hair-like bunches of purplish 
flowers, so as to cover the tree ; and in the autuma, 
though they do not perfect their seeds with us, these 
tufts will still remain, be of a darker colour, and 
almost cover it ; on account of which singular oddpess 
this shrub is valued by some persons. The bark is 
used by the tanners ; whilst the wood and leaves are 
sought after by the dyers ; the former being said to dye 
a yellow, and the latter, together with the young 
branches, to dye a good black. 

The PROPAGATION of the Sumach is not very dif- 
ficult ; for the second, third, and fourth sorts, with 
their Varieties, produce suckers in such plenty as to 
over-run, if not taken off, all that is near them. These 
suckers when taken up will be each a good plant ; nay^ 
their very roots will grow ; and though they be thrown 
upon a bed, and dug carelessly in, even then many young 
plants will spring from them. 

The Poison OAKandRADiCANTToxicoDENDRON 
also PROPAGATE themsctves very fast by their trailing 
branches, which strike root as they go, and each of 
which will be a plant. 

The Venetian Sumach is easily encreased by 
layers ; for the young shoots being slit and layered in the 
autumn, by the autumn following will be good plants, 
either for the nursery ground, or where they are to be 
planted out to stand. 
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The Elm^lea VED Sumach and the Poisx)n Ash, 
however, do not throw out suckers in this manner ; and 
these are to be propagated from the seeds, which we 
receive from the places where they naturally grow. An 
east border of garden mould (made fine) should be pre- 
pared ; and in this the seeds should be sown as soon as 
possible after we receive them. The depth they will re- 
quire will be about half an inch. After being sown, and 
the border dressed up, nothing more need be done till 
the weeds begin to come up, which will be before the 
plants : as often as these appear, they must be plucked up ; 
and when the hot parching weather comes on, the border 
must' be shaded in the heat of the day, and, every 
evening, should be gently sprinkled over with water. In 
the beginning of June many of the plants will come up j 
though they frequently remain, at least the greatest 
part of them, until the second spring before they make 
their appearance. After the plants are come up, they 
will want no other care than shading, weeding, ana 
now and then a watering during the first summer ; and 
if the winter should be severe, they should be matted,, 
especially the Elm-leaved sort, which is rather the 
most tender whil^ young. After this they will require 
no other care than weeding until they are two-years-old 
seedlings ; when, in the spring, they should be taken 
up and planted in the nursery ground, and in two or 
three years more will be fit to set out for good* And 
here it must not be omitted to observe, that the other 
sorts before mentioned, which propagate themselves sO' 
fast by suckers, may be raised this way if the seeds caii 
be obtained ; and, indeed, whoever has not the conveni* 
ency of procuring a few plants of each, and can hav^ 
the seeds, must' practise this method witl^ them^ by 
which he will soon procure plenty. 
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LiNKEAN Class and Order, DioJelpbU Dumidria: 
Each flower contains ten males and one feoiak ; the 
males being divided into two sets at the base. There 
arc nine Species ; five of which bear the open air of 
this country. 

1. RobTnia Pscud^aca'cta: The Acacia, orTwo- 
THORNED Acacia; a deciduous tree ; native of mosl 
parts of North America. 

2. Rohi'KiAHi'sfida: TheTHORMLESS AcAClAj 

a tall deciduous shrub ; native of America* 

7. Robi'nia CaragJna : The Car AG AN A ; « *- 
eiduous shrub ; native of Siberia. 

4. Robi'nia Frut/scensz The Shrubby Aspa- 
LATHUs'; a deciduous shrub; native of Siberia^ and 
Tartary. 

5. RoBi'viA Pigmaa : The Dwarf Aspalathus; 
c low deciduous shrub ; native of Siberia. 

I. The Common Acacia, or Two-thorhed 
Ac AC I A, will grow to the height of thirty-five or more 
feet. The branches are covered with a smooth purplish- 
coloured bark, and armed with strong spines, whidi 
are placed at the buds. Each bud, especially of the 
young vigorous shoots, will be generally guarded by 
two of these spines, one of which will be on one side, 
while the other will occupy the opposite place. The 
branches are very brittle, and in summer, when the 
leaves are on, are often broke by the high winds. The 
leaves come out late in the spring ; but for this they 
make ample amends by the beautiful foliage they will 
displav soon after. They are pinnated leaves, the most 
beautiful of all the compound sorts. The folioles of 
which each is composed are of a fine green ; and as 
there are no less than nine or ten pair of them placed 
along the midrib, with an odd one, the whole leaf 
appears very large ; and all the tree being thus orna- 
mented has a charming look, even at that time. But 
$his Tree receives its greatest beauty from its flowers. 
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which will be produced in long pendulous bunches, in 
June. They are of the papilionaceous kind ; their 
colour is white ; and when the tree blows freely, its 
head will be enchantingly covered with them ; for they 
will hang all over it in a free and easy manner ; some 
bunches appearing wholly in view, ' others again half 
hid by the waving leaves, that will sometimes alternately 
hide and shew them ; at which time also, when there 
is*a current of air, the flowers themselves receive fresh 
beauty from being thus agitated. *•* But this is not all : 
nature has granted them a smell, which is very grateful ; 
so that in an evening, or after a shower, they will ner- 
fume the circumambient air to some distance: Thus 
they will prove a^ feast to all those who will attend at 
those times, as they will hever fail of regaling one of 
the senses by their grateful and profuse fragrance.** 
These flowers, it is to be lamented, are of short du- 
ration ; and are succeeded by pods, which in some 
seasons will perfect their seeds with us. 

The principal Varieties of this Species are, the Scent'* 
less J Prickly 'podded^ Rose- coloured ^ Scar let ^ Smooth ^pod^^ 
dedf i^c. Acacta. 

2. TheTHORMLESs Acacia, or Hispid Acacia, 
is of lower growth ; the young branches, and the foot- 
•talks and very cups of the flowers, are covered with 
prickly hairs. The flowers are produced rather earlier 
than those of the other sorts ; they are large, and of a 
most beautiful rose colour. They have no odour like 
the others \ but have a most beautiful appearance when 
in blow. 

3. Caragana rises, with a shrubby stalk, to the 
' height of about eight or ten feet, sending forth several 

branches, which are covered^ with a greonish yellow bark. 
The leaves are abruptly pinnated ; the foiiofcs are oval, . 
spear-shaped, pointed, and consist of about five or six 
pair arranged along the midrib. T^e flowers come out 
from the sides of the branches, on single footstalks: 
they are small, of a yellowish colour, apppear in May, 
and are succeeded by smooth compressed pods contain- 
ing the seeds, which will be ripe in September. 

4. The Shrubby AsPALATHUsisa beautiful flower- 
ing shrub. Its growth will be seven or eight feet ; and 
the branches naturally grow upright, The bark is 
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smooth, and of a yellowish colour ; but that of the 
youngest twigs partakes more of a purplish colour on 
one side, and is on the other often of a Hght green^fWitH 
a yellow tinge. The leaves are each composed of about 
four folioles, which are oval and pointed. The flowers 
are produced in May, from the joints of the branches, 
upon single footstalks ; they are of a fine yellow colour, 
and of the butterfly make ; and so adorn the tree when 
in blow, as to render it inferior to few of the flowering 
shrubs. These flowers are succeeded by pods, contain- 
ing ripe seeds, in the autumn* 

5. Dwarf Aspalathus is a pretty little shrub, 
sending forth several slender branches which are covered 
with a goldert bark. The leaves are quaternate, wedge- 
shaped, obtuse, have no footstalks, and, unless very se- 
vere weather happens, continue on the plant the greatest 
part of the winter. The flowers come out from the 
sides of the branches, on single footstalks : they arc 
small, of a yellow colour, appear in May, and are suc^ 
ceeded by ripe seeds in the autumn. 

The PROPAGATION of all these sorts is very easy, 
and may be done, i. By seeds. If these are sown the 
beginning of March, half an inch deep, in a bed of any 
common garden mould, plants will come up in May, 
which will want no other care than weeding all the first 
summer, and no protection of any kind in the winter ; 
for they are all hardy enough. In the following spring 
they should be planted out in the nursery ground, a 
foot asunder, and two feet distant in the rows ; and 
here (the first three sorts) they should not stand longer 
than two or three years before they are set out to remain, 
as they will grow exceedingly fast, and by that time 
will be perhaps six feet in height. The fourth sort 
being of lower growth, the plants may be pricked in 
beds, a foot asunder, Svhich wil 1 be room enough for 
them to grow in, before they be finally set out. It may 
not be amiss to observe also, that the seeds of this sort 
often remain until the second spring before they come 
up ; so that when they do not appear the first after 
sowing, the beds must be kept weeded all summer: 
and, if the seeds were good, there will be no fear of a 
crop the following spring. 2. These sorts are easily pro- 
pagated by cuttings, which if planted in October, in a 
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moistish shady border, many of them will grow. Here 
they should stand two years, when they will be proper 
plants to be planted out ; though we must observe, 
that the fourth sort may remain longer before they are 
set out ; and as the cuttings of that sort have often failed 
growing, the most certain method, and what is gene^ 
rally practised when there are no seeds, is to encrease 
it by layers. 3. The first setts will encrease themselves 
by suckers, in sufficient plenty : for the old plants will 
spawn at a considerable distance, and afford such a 
quantity of free-shooting suckers, that they will be all 
good plants, fit to be set out for continuance. 
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LiNNEAN Class and Order, Icosandria PolygynU: 
£ach flower contains about twenty males and many 
females. There are eighteen Species; thirteen of 
which we here enumerate : 

1. Ro'sA Canfna : The Do.G Rose, or HepTree ; 
a deciduous shrub: common in our hedges, andinost 
parts of Europe. 

2. Ro'sA PimpineUifi/lia : The Burnet Rose; a 
deciduous shrub : natural to England and most parts o£ 
Europe. 

3. Ro'sA SpinosV ssima i The Scotch Rose or Cat* 
whin; a deciduous shrub : native of Scotland, England, 
and most parts of Europe. 

4. Ro'sA Alpi'nai The Alpine Rose; a deciduous 
$hrub; native of the Alps of Switzerland. 

5. Ro'sA Eglante'ria: The Eglantine, or the 
SwEETBRiAR ; a decsduous shruh; native of England 
and Switzerland. 

6. Ro'^A Cinnamo'mia: The Cinnamon Rose; m 
deciduous shrub; grows in the southern parts of Europe. 

7. Rosa CaroU'na: Carolina Rose ; a deciduous 
shrub : native of North America. 
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8. Ro'sA VtlUsa: The Apple Rose; a dedduout 
shrub : native of England and most parts of Europe. 

9 Ro'sA Centifo'lia: The Hundred-leaved 
Rose ; a deciduous shrub : it is not known where this 
Rose grows naturally. 

ID. Ro'sA GaUlica : The Gallican Rose ; a deci^ 
duous' shrub: grows naturally in most parts of Eu- 
rope. 

11. Ro'sA Sempertii'rens : The Evergreen Rose, 
or Musk Rose ; an evergreen shrub; native of Ger- 
many. 

12. Ro'sA P/»^tt//'m?; The Long-fruited Rose : 
a deciduous shrub ; native of Europe. 

13. Ko^sA J'lba: The White Rose; a deciduous 
shrub ; native of Europe. 

1. The Dog Rose grows all over England, and \t 
seldom cultivated in gardens. It is^ nevertheless, pos- 
sessed of many beauties, if observed with due attention; 
and, if it was not so very common, would deserve a 
place in the choicest Collection. 

The Varieties of this species are, the Hep Tree with 
Red flowers, the White-flowered Hep Tree. 

2. Burnet Rose is a small growing shrub, seldom 
rising higher than three feet. The flowers are single, 
and make no great figure ; but what renders this Rose 
valuable is, that the leaves are pinnated in such a 
man'ner as to resemble those, of the Burnet, which 
occasions its being so called, and by which it consti- 
tutes an agreeable variety among the leafy tribe. 

The Varieties of it are, Red flowered, Burnet- leaved 
Rose, Black Burnet-leaved Rose, White Burnet-leaved 
Rose. 

3. Scotch Rose. The Varieties of this species 
are all of low growth, and known by the respective 
names of. 

Dwarf Scotch with a White Flower, 
Dwarf Scotch with a Red Flower, 
Dwarf Scotch with a Striped Flower, 
DWarf Scotch with a Marbled Flower. 
They are all beautiful flowering shrubs. The White- 
flowcring sort will grow to the highest size, as it will 
commonly grow to be three feet, whilst the others 
seldom rise to above two feet in height. The branches 
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tire upright and numerous, and smartly set off by their 
beautiful pinnated leavesi ; for the leaves of these sorts 
excel those of all othcu* Roses in delicacy, the folioles 
being small, of a good green colour, and arranged 
along the midrib in the manner of those of the Burnet. 
The iBLowers will be produced from the branches in 
vast profusion ; and though they are all single, they 
make a show inferior to few shrubs. In winter they 
will be full of heps that have the appearance of black- 
berries ; and if the weather be mild, the young buds 
•will swell early, and appear like so many little red eyes 
all over the shrub, which is a promise of the reviving 
season. The young, branches of all these sorts are ex- 
ceedingly full of prickles. 

4. Alpine Rose. This is usually called the Rose 
without Thorns, the branches being perfectly free 
from all kinds of prickles. They are exeedingly 
smooth, of a reddish colour, and look well in winter. 
The flowers are single, and of a deep red colour. 
They come out in May, before any of the other sorts ; 
and the plant is valued by some people pn that account. 
They are succeeded by long narrow heps, which look 
singular, and, together with* the early appearance of 
their flowers, and their beautiful twigs, that are wholly 
free from the armature of the other sorts, cause this 
species to be much admired. 

5. Eglantine, or Sweetbriar. The Varieties of 
thi$ species are. Common Sweetbriar, Semi-double 
Sweetbriar, Double Red Sweetbriar, Maiden Blush 
Double Sweetbriar, Sweetbriar with Yellow Flowers. 

Th.e Common Sweetbriar is well known all over Eng- 
land. The branches, which are of a reddish cast, are 
all oyer closely armed with prickles ; the flowers are 
single, and of a pale red colour, Hke those of the 
Common Wild Briar. The leaves constitute the value 
of this plant ; for they are possessed of so grateful an 
odour, ^8 to claim admittance foj this sort into the first 
class of aromatic plants : the odoriferous partiqles they 
emit are sweet and inoffensive ; and they bestow them 
in such profusion, especially in evenings or after a 
shower, as to perfume the circumambient air to a con- 
siderable distance. For this reason, plenty of Sweet- 
briars should be planted near much-frequented walks ; 

Vol. II. Z 
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or if the borders of these are designed for more elegant 
flowering shrubs or plants, they may be stationed at a 
distance, out of view, and then they will secretly If be* 
irally bestow their sweets, to the refreshment of all* 
For nosegays, also, there is nothing more proper than 
nprigs of the Sweetbrlar, when divested of its prickles; 
for they will not only have a good look as a fine gKen 
in the centre of a posy, but will improve its ooourt 
let the other flowers of which it is composed be wkat 
they will. 

SemUdouhk Sweetbriar differs in no respect from the 
Common, only that the flowers consist of a double 
series of petals that surround the stamina. The teaivet 
are possessed of the same fragrance ; but this sort is 
thought more valuable on account of the flowers, 
which, being possessed of more petals, make a better 
figure. 

Double Siveetbriar, The number of petals are to 
multiplied in this sort as to form a full flower : and it 
seems to differ in no other respect from the other Sweet- 
briars. The flowers are red, and so large and double 
as to be equal in beauty to many of the other sorts of 
Roses. As by the fr^rance of their leaves they afibrd 
us a continual treat during the summer months, as 
well as by their fair flowers at the time of blowing, all 
who pretend to make a Colieaion are careful of procu- 
ring plenty of this sort. 

Doubk Blush Sweetbriar is a most valuable, and at 
present a very scarce, plant. It seems to have a ten- 
dency not to grow so high as the other sorts of Sweet* 
briars. The branches are green, and closely armed 
with strong prickles. The flowers are of a pale red 
or blush colour, and every whit as double as the Cab^ 
bage Provence Rose : it cabbages in the same manned, 
and is very fragrant. No one need be told the value of 
a Rose which has every perfection and charm, to the 
highest degree, both in tne leaves and flowers, to re* 
commend it. 

Sweetbriar with Yelhw Flawerf, The flowers <rf 
this sort are single ; the petals are of a bright yellow 
colour ; but it differs in no other respect from the 
Common Sweetbriar. 

6. Cinnamon Rose. The Varieties of this species 
are, Single Cinnamon Rose, Double Cinnamon Rose. 
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TheSiffik Cinnamon Rose is a much «tronget shooter 
than the Double sort, which is better known. It will 
grow to be ten or twelve feet in height. The young 
branches are of a reddish colour. The flowers are 
single, and have the same hue as those of the Double. 
It is rather a scarce plant at present'; on which account 
chiefly it is thought valuable. 

The Double Cinnamon Rose will grow to about six or 
seven feet high, and the branches are many and slender. 
The prickles are pretty numerous, and the young 
shoots in winter are of a red colour, with a purplish 
tinge. This sort, which ushers in the flowery tribe of 
Double Roses, will be in blow sometimes pretty early in 
May. The flowers are small, but very double : they 
are of a purplish red, very sweet, and have a little of 
the smell of cinnamon, which occasions this Rose, to 
be so called ; and on that account only, not to men- 
tion their early appearance, this sort is desirable. 

7. Carolina Rose. The ^^r/Vz/Vj of this species 
are usually called. Wild Virginian Rose, Pennsylvania 
Rose, Pale Red American Rose. 

The IVild Firginian Rose will grow to be nine or ten 
feet high. The branches arc covered with a smooth 
red bark, and guarded^by a very few prickles. It pro- 
duces its flowers in August, when roost of the other 
sorts are out of blow, and is by many valued for that 
reason. The flowers are single, of a red colour, are 
produced in clusters, and will continue blowing from 
the beginning of August until October. Neither is 
this the sole beauty this sort aflfbrds us ; for the floweirs 
will be succeeded by heps, which in winter appear like 
so many red berries all over the shrub. These heps 
serve as food for birds, and are therefore much fre- 
quented by thrushes and others of the whistling tribe, 
who will be ready to usher in, by their sweet warbles, 
the earliest dawn of spring. This tree grows wild in 
Virginia, and many parts of North America, from 
whence we receive the seeds, and propagate it not only 
on some of the above accounts, but because it is natu- 
rally an upright well growing tree, and makes a good 
figure in winter by its red and beautiful shoots. 

The Pennsylvania Rose seems to differ in nothing 
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from the former, except its size, it seeming to be a 
plant of lower growth ; and the Pale Red sort occasions 
variety only from the Idbes of the flowers. 

8. Apple Rose. This species is a cpriosity, not so 
much from the singularity of the shoots, leaves, or 
flowers, as fruit. The shoots, indeed, vi^ill be strong 
and bold, and in winter distinguish the tree from others 
by a degree of eminence. They are then covered virith 
a smooth reddish bark ; and the prickles which guard 
them are thinly placed, though those are very strong 
and sharp. Many think this tree has a good look in 
winter, and value it much on that account. As to the 
leaves, they are nearly the same as the other sorts of Roses; 
but are large and very hairy, and downy underneath. 
The flowers are single, of a red colour, and are suc- 
ceeded by heps as large as little apples; To their 
account the value chiefly of this sort is to be placed ; 
for being ,thus large, they occasion a singular look ; 
and this is heightened by being all over beset with soft 
prickles. For use as well as beauty this sort is propa- 
gated by some ; for these heps or fruit, when preserved, 
make a sweetmeat greatly esteemed. 

9. Hundred-leaved Rose. This is averyexten- 
five species, and includes all Varieties whose stalks arc 
hispid, prickly, and have leaves growing on footstalks 
w-hich are not armed with prickles ; and whose flowers 
have oval, hispid germina and footstalks. Of this kind, 
are, the Deep Red Provence, the Pale Red Provence, the 
Large Cabbage Provence, the Dutch Provence, the 
Childing Provence, the Moss Provence, the Great 
Royal Rose, the Blush Hundred-leaved Rose, the Dutch 
Hundred-leaved Rose. 

The Frovence Roses are all well known. The Red 
and the Pale Provence sorts differ, in that one is a 
deep, the other a pale red ; the petals are larger and 
looser than the Cabbage Provence, and make varieties. 
The Cabbage Provence is the best of all the sorts; 
and if its commonness does not detract from its value, 
is inferior to no Rose. The Dutch Provence has a 
tendency to cabbage^ and is of a deeper red than the 
Common Provence. The Childing is of lower growth 
than any of the other sorts, seldom growing to be more 
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than four feet ; it is naturally of upright growth, and 
the bark is brown and prickly. The flowers at first 
are globular, though they will afterwards open at 
top, and display their petals folded a little like those of 
the Belgic. All these are beautiful roses, and greatly 
ornamental either to shruberies or gardens. 

The Moss Provence is a sort that has been sought after 
of late more than any of the others. Its branches are 
of a dusky brown, and they are all over closely beset 
with prickles. The flowers are like those of the Com- 
mon rrovence ; though they have a stronger footstalk, 
and grow more upright. About the calyx of the flower 
grows a kind of moss, which is of a yellowish green 
colour, and by which it will be wholly surrounded. 
This Rose has not been many years known in England, 
and from whence it was first brought is uncertain. It 
seems to owe its excellence to the mossy srubstance 
growing about the footstalk and calyx of the flower ; 
but were this as common as the other sorts of Provence 
Roses, that would be looked upon as an imperfection ; 
for though this flower naturally is possessed of the same 
agreeable fragrance as the other Provence Roses, yet 
this mossy substance has a strong disagreeable scent, and 
is possessed of a clammy matter. 

Great Royal Rose is one of the largest, though not the 
compactest, Roses we have. It will grow to be eight 
or nine feet high. The branches are brown, and 
have a number of prickles. The flowers are red, 
and possessed of a very grateful odour, and the petals 
very large. Upon the whole, this is a sort very much 
coveted, and is one of the best Roses in England. 

The Blush and Dutch Hundred-leaved Rases diff^er in 
no respect, only that the flowers of one are of a paler 
red than those of the other ; and both these sorts may 
contend for the prize of beauty with any of the Rose 
tribe. They seldom grow more than four feet high. 
The branches are green and upright, and have very 
few spines. The flowers are large, and exceedingly 
double : Each is composed of numerous short petals, 
which are arranged in sp regular a manner as to form a 
complete flower ; and it is on account of the extraordi- 
nary number of these petals that this Rose takes the 
name of Hundred-leavcd Rose. We ^em to do injustice 
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to this Rose^ when we do not pronounce it the fairest 
of the whole list ; but when we reflect on the surpassing 
delicacy and beauty of tnany other sorts, we are obliged 
to give the preference to none. 

lOt Gali-ican Rose. Under this title arc arranged 
all those Roses whose branches and footstalks of the 
leaves are hispid and prickly, and whose flowers have 
oval, hispid germina, and grow on hispid footstalks. 
Of this kind are. , 

The Setci-double Red Rose, 

The Old Double Red Rose, 

The Rosa Mundi^ or Variegated Rosej 

The York and Lancaster Rose, 

The Semi-double Velvet Rose, 

The Full-double Velvet Rose, 

The Blush Belgic Rose, 

The Red Belgic, 

The Blush Monthly, 

The Red Monthly, 

The W^hite Monthly, 

The Striped Monthly, 

The Red Damasks 

The White Damask, 

The Blush Damask, 

The Doubled Virgin, 

The Marbled, 

The Great Spanish, 

The Yellow Austrian Rose, 

The Copper coloured Rose, . 

The Douole Yellow, 

The Franckfort Rose. 

II. The Musk Rose, The Evergre^h sort is 
naturally a climbing plant, but if planted singly will form 
itself into a bush of five or six feet high : Its flowers 
are single, white, and fragrant. 
^ Besides the Evergreen, there are two deciduous FkrU^ 
ties of this species, called, the Single Musk Rose, and 
the Double, or Semi-double Musk Rose. 

Single Muskf or White Cluster^ is a scarce and valuable 
Rose. The young shoots are covered with a smooth 
green bark, and are not possessed of many spines ; 
those few they have are very strong, and, of a dark 
brown colour. This sort produg^ its flowers in 
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Au|;iisf, in very large clusters ; they ar^ of a pure 
white ; and the tree will continue to exhibit its succes* 
sion of flowers until the frost puts a period to the 
blowing. The ends of the branches are frequently. 
ktHcd bv the frosts in the winter ; so that early in the 
spring they should be gone over with the knife, and all 
dead wood taken off, which would have an ill look, 
amongst the healthy leaves and young shoots. 

The SemUdouhk and Double Musk ox White Cluster 
Roses are late flowering sorts. They will begin blow- 
ing in August, and contiuue so till the frost puts an end 
to the glories of that season. The stalks are covered 
with a smooth green bark, which will be armed with 
a few very strong, brown, crooked spines; The 
flowers are of a pure white^ and prodiiced in large 
clusters, at the ends of the branches. These at pre- 
sent are not common, and are much coveted by the 
curious. 

12. Pendulous-fruited Rose grows only to 
about five or six feet high, sending forth several hispid 
branches from the bottom to the top. The leaves are 
composed of many oval folioles, arranged along the 
midrib, and their footstalks have few or no prickles. 
The flowers have oval, snKX>th, germina, grow on 
hisjptd footstalks, and are succeeded by long pendulent 
fruit, full of seeds. 

13. The White Rose. The characteristics of this 
species are, the stalks and footstalks of the leaves are 
prickly, the flowers have oval, smooth germina, and 
grow on hispid footstalks. Of this kind, are. 

The Double White Rose, 

The Semi-double White, ' jl^ 

The Dwarf White, 

The Maiden's Bludi Rose. 
All the sorts of Roses are to be propaoatbd, i. By 
layers. For this purpose, in order to obtain plenty of 
them, a suflicient number should be planted for stools ; 
and after these have been planted a year or two, they 
Miould be headed near the ground, which will make 
them throw out plenty of young shoots* In the 
autumn, these should be layered in the ground. The 
best way to do it is by a slit at the joint, though a gentle 
twist will often do as well, panicuUrly for all the scMts 
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of Monthly Roses, Damask Roses> and Swcetbriaf, 
which will readily take if the bark be just broke, and 
trill often send forth roots at every joint by the autumn, 
following. Most of the other sorts do not strike root 
so freely ; so that artongst them, by the autumn after 
layering, few will be found strong enough, and. with 
root sufficient to be planted out to continue. However, 
in general, they will have roots, and oftentimes v^ry 
good ones. In the autumn every layer must be taken 
up, the stools neated up, and a fresh operation performed 
on the young shoots that may have shot the preceding 
sumnier. The layers that have been taken up should be 
planted in the nursery, at no very great distance, and the 
sorts should be kept separate and booked, number sticks 
being made to the separate sorts, that they may be dis- 
tinctly known. The Moss Provence and the Musk 
Roses do not strike root so freely by layers; neither 
does the Apple-bearing Rose ; so that for all these 
sorts you must often wait two years before you take off 
the layers from the stools, and sometimes longer ; 
which is the reason of these plants being rather scarce, 
they not being to be expeditiously propagated in plenty. 
2. These trees may be propagated by suckers, vrhich 
most of the sorts have a natural tendency to throw out; 
and these may be taken up, and the strongest and best 
rooted set out to stand, whilst the weakest may be 
planted in the nursery for a year or two, to gain 
strength. But here we must observe that the Moss 
Provence, Musk, and Apple-bearing Roses seldom 
throw out suckers ; so that we>must not wait for them 
from these sorts, but must get forward with our layer- 
ing* S*'^'^^ Common Sweetbriar is to be propagated 
by seeds. * These should be sown as soon as they arc 
ripe, in a bed of common garden mould made fine. 
They generally remain until the second spring before 
they come up, and afterwar4s will require no other 
care than weeding until the spring following, when' 
they may be taken up, and planted in the nursery at 
small di^tai^q^s ;. and in two, of three years time they 
will be good plants for the shrubery wilderness, or 
hedge$.. And indeed as great quantities of these odorife- 
rous platit^ are pften wanted, this is the easiest and mo§t 
experiiuou^.wi^y of raising theni in plenty. 
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By seeds also the Burnet-leaved, Apple-bearing, and 
Red or White Scotch Roses may be raised ; which arc 
doubtless distinct species, and will preserve the sorts by 
seeds. 
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Linn E AN Class and Order, Icosandrta Polygynta: 
Each flower contains about twenty males and many 
females. There are eighteen Species ; four of which 
are applicable to our purpose : 

1. Ru'bus Frutico'sus : The Common Bramble ; 
a well known trailing plant ; common in most countries 
in Europe. 

2. Rv^BVS Hi^spidus : The CANADA Bramble; 
a trailing plant ; native of Canada. 

3. Ru'bus Ca^sius : The Dewbej^ry or C^sius ; 
a trailer ; native of moist places in most parts of Eng- 
land and Europe in general. 

4. Ru'bus O^/i^r/j'/wj; The Virginia Raspberry; 
a deciduous shrub ; native of Virginia and Canada. 

I. The Common Bramble admits of the following 
Varieties -• ^ 

The Double-blossomed Bramble, the Bramble with- 
out Thorns, the Bramble with White Fruit, the Cut- 
leaved Bramble, the Variegated, Bramble. 

The Douik'blossomed Bramble differs in no respect 
from the Common Bramble| only that the flowers are 
very double. The stalks like that, are closely armed 
on all sides by strong crooked prickles, that turn back- 
wards. They are, like that, channelled ; and in the 
winter have some of a reddish purple colour, others 
green, some red on one side and green on the other. 
The leaves also are shaped like the hands, and are 
composed sometimes of three, sometimes of five lobes. 
They have their upper surface smooth, and of a fine 
green colour, whilst their under is of a whitish colour. 
The footstalks that support them are prickly,. and a 
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^ries of prickles are arranged all along the micirib of 
each lobe. They continue on the plants most part of 
the winter, at the beginning of which they are green ; 
but after Christmas they turn brown, and seldom look 
well after. This is the description of the Coaimon 
Bramble, and of the Double sort also, which diflFers in 
no other respect that in the doubleness of the flower. 
They are produced in the same manner at the ends'of 
the shoots, each of which is exceedingly double. The 
petals are whiter ; and as a profusion of these ornament 
the ends of most of the shoots in the same manner as 
the flowers of the Common sort, they make a show» and 
are beautiful beyond expression. It may be kept down 
and coniine4l, to have the appearance of a flowerins 
shrub. The flowers are succeeded by no fruit. It will 
tlirive and flower exceedingly well under the drip of 
trees ; so that for old plantations, this is an useful plant 
for the under shrubs, as it will flourish where hardly 
anything else will grow. 

Bramble without Thorns is not near so strong a shooter 
as the Common Bramble, the shoots being more trailing 
and slender, perfectly smooth, and of a blueish colour ; 
and on this account it is that this plant is held as a 
Curiosjty. A curiosity, indeed, it is; and many have 
expressed their agreeable surprize to find a Bramble that 
they could familiarly handle without hurt. The leaves 
of this sort have a blueish tinge, and the footstalks and 
midrib are entirely free from prickles. It flowers in the 
same manner as the Common Bramble, though the 
flowers are rather smaller ; and are succeeded by black 
berries, on which the insects do not seem to swarm in < 
such plenty as they do on the other sort. 

Bramble with White Fruit is deemed curious only on 
that account, and has (says Han bury) often given 
occasion to a hearty laugh, by a bull which has been 
made by many on their first seeing this fruit, who have 
cried out with surprize, " Here is a Bramble that bears 
white blackberries." It is, therefore, the colour of 
the fruit that makes this sort cdveted, though the leaves 
are of a lighter green than any of the other sorts, and 
on that account make a variety among the leafy tribe. 

Bramhli with Cut Leaves differs iiom the Common 
only in that the leaves are cut in an elegant and beautiful 
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manner. It affords a variety in no other respect ; and 
those that are fond of such, are sure of meeting one in 
this, whose leaves being thin and elegantly cut, make 
the plant have a different look from the other sorts. 

Variegated Bramble differs in no respect from the 
Common Bramble, only it is a weaker plant. The 
leaves are striped; ahd it is valuable only to those who 
3re fond of variegated shrubs. 

2. American Bkamble* The shoots of this species 
are long, ligneous, procumbent, rough, and hairy^ 
The leaves are trifjpliate, naked, ciit at the edges, ser- 
rated, and grow on hispid footstalks. The footstalks 
of the flowers also are hispid. They come out from the 
ends and sides of the branches in July and August ; 
and are succeeded by round reddish fruit in the autumn* 

3. C^sius, Small Bramble, or Dewberry Bush. 
int stalks of this sort are weak, slender, prickly, and 
trailing. The leaves are trifoliate, large, and usually 
of a dusky green colour. The flowers are whitish, 
come out from the ends and sides of the branches, in 
July and August, and are succeeded by large blue fruity 
which will be ripe in the autumn, and of which an 
(excellent wine is made. 

All these sorts may be propaoatbd by cuttings. 
They should be planted in the autumn, in a shady bor«* 
4ler, and by the autupin following they will be fit to 
remove. But as a crop from cuttings often fails, the 
best way will be to throw some mould over the shoots, 
as they strike in the spring ; and when they have shot 
two or three feet farther, cover then) afresh, and so on 
all summer. By this means, those parts that were first 
covered will have either struck root, or they, together 
with all the others, will be preparing to strike root ; so 
that, being cut into lengths, and the parts before covered 
planted again in earth, and about three or four inches 
of the uncovered part being above ground, almost everj 
one of the cuttings of this nature being thus preparc4 
will grow, and thus plenty of plants may be soon ob« 
lained. 

4. The Virginia Raspberry. AU the sorts of 
Raspberries are species of Rubus^ and are propagated fof 
their fruit ; but this sort is cultivated splciy to mii^ 
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with our flowering shrubs. It rises from the ground 
like the Common Raspberries, though it will naturally 
grow higher ; but its growth is either higher or lower 
in proportion to the nature of the land or situation, as 
It will grow higher by two or three feet in a deep, rich, 
moist soil, than it will in a soil of the ppposite nature. 
The stalks are of a brown colour, and wholly without 
prickles ; and the strongest will divide into several 
smaller branches. The leaves are exceedingly large for 
a shrub of that height ; from whence the plant derives 
no small beauty. They are broader than they are long, 
and of a fine green on both sides, the upper being of a 
dark, the under of a lighter colour. Each is divided 
into an uncertain number of lobes, which are serrated, 
and end in acute points. These leaves grow alternately 
on footstalks that are of a proportionable length and 
strength to the size of the leaves, they being often eight 
or nine inches broad, and seven or eight in length. 
The flowers are produced in JulJ^, in plenty, at the end 
of the stalks ; and the succession will be continued for 
often more than^ two months ; though they are always 
the most beautiful on their first appearance. They arc 
of a purplish red, a colour which is very desirable at 
that time, when most of the other shrubs that are in 
blow will have yellow flowers. Each stands on a long 
footstalk ; and many of them being collected into a 
kind of loose bunch, jthey make a tolerable figure. 
They are seldom succeeded by any fruit with us ; and 
when this happens, it is of no flavour, and on that 
account of no value. 

It is easilyPROPAOATED from the suckers, vrtiich it 
sends forth in such abundance, that from a few plants, 
in a few years, almost any desired quantity may be ob- 
tained : nay, so fast do they c^eep and send forth stalks 
on all sides, that unless they are constantly takbn up 
as they grow, they will soon overspread and choke all 
smaller plants that grow near them. The best time for 
taking off the suckers is the autumn : though they will 
grow very well if planted either in the winter or spring. 
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LiNNEAN Class and Order, Dioecia Syngenesia : 
Male flowers containing three stamina, and female 
flowers containing one pistil ; upon distinct plants. 
There are four Species : 

I. Km'^cus Aculea'tus : The Common Butcher's 
Broom; an evergreen shrub; native of England, 
France, and Italy. - 

2k Ru'scus Hypophy'llum: The Broad-leavbd 
Butcher's Broom; an evergreen shrub ; native of 
Italy. 

3. Ru'scus Hypoglo'ssum: The Hypoglossum ; 
§n evergreeu shrub ; native of Italy and Hungary. 

4. Kn'scus Racemo'sus : The Alexandrian Lau« 
rel ; an evergreen shrub : native place not known. 

1. The Common Butcher's Broom will rise with 
tough, ligneous, streaked, green, spreading stalks, to 
about a yard in height. These proceed from a large, 
white, tender, creeping root, which will, if the plant 
has remained long, be found very deep in the ground. 
The leaves are of an oblong figure, of a dark dusky 
green colour, and grow alternately on the stalks. 
Their edges are entire ; they are of a thick stiff con- 
sistence ; and their points are prickly, and as sharp as 
needles. The flowdrs grow on the middle of the 
upper surface of the leaves, and will be rip8 in June. 
They are small and greenish ; and the females are suc- 
ceeded by large beautiful red berries, of a sweetish taste. 
This plant is of great use to the butchers, who gather 
it to make different besoms, both for sweeping of their 
shops and cleaning of their blocks ; from whence it has. 
the appellation of Butcher's Broom. The young ten- 
der shoots of this shrub, in the spring, may be eaten 
like hop- tops, or asparagus, and some people are very 
fond of them. The seeds and roots are much used in 
medicine. 

2. The Broad-leaved Butcher's Broom has 
brge white roots, with long thick fibres, and from these 
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rise pliable stalksi vrhich will grow to be near a yard 
high. These stalks are of a very fine green colour, and 
are very tough and numerous. They produce their 
leaves in an alternate manner, are of a very fine shining 

!;reen colour, and of a thick consistence. They are 
oneer and broader than the other sort ; their figure is 
oval, and they end in acute points. The flowers of 
this sort grow on the under surface of the leaves, near 
the middle. These^are small, and of a greenish white. 
They are produced in July ; and the seeds that succeed 
them arc small and red, and*will be ripe in winter. 

3. The HypoGLOssuM is the lowest of al. the sorts, 
as the stalks seldom get to above a foot high, and has 
very few pretensions, indeed, to be called a shrub; 
nevertheless it may justly claim a place at the edge at 
least of all evergreen shruberies. The roots are nearly 
of the same nature with the other sorts, and the stalks 
are numerous and pithy. They are of a dull green 
colour, and striated ; and they produce their leaves in an 
irregular manner, being sometimes alternate, whilst 
others again may be seen standing opposite by pairs. 
These leaves are of a lanceolated figure, and are of the 
same dull green colour with those of the stalks. They 
are from three to four inches long, and about one 
broad. They grow without any footstalks, being 
jidrrow at both ends, and their edges naturally turn 
towards the centre of the upper surface. They are free 
from 5^rratures ; and from the stalk or base of the leaves 
lun several veins the whole length, which gradually 
diverge from the middle, but approach again in the 
same manner until they all end in the point of the leaif. 
Each of these leaves produce!? another small lealF of the 
same shape, from the. middle of its upper surface ; and 
from the bottom of these small leaves are produced the 
flowers. These wil^ be ripe in July, are small and 
yellowish, and the fruit that succeeds them is large and 
red, and will be ripe in winter. 

4.. The Alexandrian Laurel has the same kind 
of whii^ scaly roots with long thick fibres as the others, 
and the branches are very numerous and pliable. 
They are smooth and round, of a shining green colour, 
and produce others smaller, alternately from the bottom 
tothe top. They will grow to be four or five feet high. 
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and tkeir pliable branches are nevertheless brittle near 
the bottom. The leaves grow chiefly on the smaller 
side shootSy and on these they are placed alternately. 
They sit close to the branches, are smooth, of a delight- 
ful shining green colour, and have several small veins 
running the whdie length, diverging from the middle, 
but approaching again to end at the pointer They are 
from two to three inches long, and about one broad, 
are of an oblong lanceolated figure, and end in very 
acute points. 'The flowers are produced in long bun- 
ches, at the ends of rhe branches. Each of them is 
small, and of a yellowish colour ; and they are suc- 
ceeded by large r^d berries, which will be ripe in 
winter. 

There is a Fariety of this sort with red flowers, 
** This species of Rut^us^" says Hanbury, ** is sup- 
posed to be the Laurel which composed the wreaths 
worn by the antient victors and poets; and indeed 
with good reason, not only on account of its pliable- 
ness, by which it might be easily wrought for such 
purposes, but the wreaths on the antient busts, &c. 
seem to figure to us the leaves and slender brancti^ of 
the plant we are treating of." 

There is another sort of Ruscus, which has oval 
acute-pointed leaves, growing by threes round th« 
stalks, and which produce the flowers and fruit from 
the midrib, on the under surface ; also another sort, 
with oval acute-pointed leaves, which' produces the 
flowers from the midrib, on the upper surface. But as- 
these are only Varieties of the above sorts, have the 
same kind of roots, produce the same kind of slender 
pliable branches, and have their flowers succeeded by 
nearly the like kind of berries, nothing more need be 
said of them. 

All these sorts may be easily PROPAGATED, i. After 
having obtained a plant or two of each, their roots will 
increase so fast, and will proportionally send forth such 
a quantity of stalks, that each of them will soon form 
itself into a Ihtle thicket : these, then, are to be taken 
up and divided : and from one original root or off-set 
many will soon be produced. The best time for this 
><rork is early in the autumn ; though they will grow 
very well i divided and removed in the spring, or any 
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time in the winter. 2. These plants are also to be en- 
creased by seeds. This, however, is a slow way ; but 
roust, nevertheless, be practised, when the plants cannot 
be obtained. The beds for their reception must be 
made fine, and cleared of the roots of all weeds. They 
will require no other compost than that of good com- 
mon garden mould. They should be sown an inch 
and a half or two inches deep, and the beds should be 
neated up to lie undisturbed, for they will not come up 
before the second, and sometimes the main crop the 
third, spring after sowing. All the summer they 
should be kept clean from weeds ; and if the beds wear 
away so as to endanger the seeds being laid bare, a. little 
fine mould should be riddled over them, to supply what 
may be lost by wear in weeding, settling, &c. After 
they are come up, they will require no other care than 
weeding, for they are very hardy ; and when they 
come too thick in the spring after the frosts are over, 
the strongest should be drawn out and planted in beds 
six inches asunder. This will make room for the 
others to flourish ^ and though mention is made of 
retnoving these plants after the frosts are over, ir is not 
because they arc tender and subject to be destroyed by 
it, but if they are removed in the autumn, or early in 
the winter, being then snjall, the frosts generally throw 
them out of the ground, to the great danger, if not 
intire loss, of the whole stock of the new-removed 
seedlings. This, however, is considered by few Gar- 
deners who have not paid dear for their experience, and 
is what is chiefly recommended by our modern authors, 
to transplant seedlings of most sorts from the beds in 
October ; which, indeed, vvould be an excellent month, 
were no frosts to ensue. But good thought and expe- 
rience, by fatal practice, have taught the Gardener now, 
to defer the removing his small seedlings until the 
spring, when they will not be liable to be turned out of 
their warm beds when they should least like it, by the 
rigours of the winter. But to return : After the seed- 
lings are two or three years old, whether they have 
been removed or not, they will by that time be good 
strong plants, fit for removing, and may be then taken 
up and planted out. 
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LiNMfi AN Class and Order, Dioeda Dicandria : Male 
flowers conU^iQingtwo slamina> ajid female flowers coh* 
tainining one pist}], upon df^inct plants. There are 
'several Sp&ei^s ; fifteen of which are cultivated in this 
country, 

i. SA^Lixit'/iJa: The Common White WiiLow ; 
adecidu$us tne; common aboi^t towns and villages in 
most parts of Europe* 

a. Sa'lix Fitejii'na; The Golden Willow ; a 
hw deciduous tree; native of England and most parts of 
Europe. 

3* SaYix Purpvfrea: The Purple Willow ;, iI 
deciduous tree; native of England and the South of 
Europe. 

4* Sa'lix Penta'ndria: The ^weet Willow; ^ 
deciduous tree; native of mountainous and mar^y 
swampy grounds in most parts of Europe. 

5* Sa^lix Babyld'ntca: The Weeping Willow ; 
e^ deciduous tree ; native of the East. 

6. S a'l i X Hermaphrodi'iica ': The Shining Wi l * 
tow ; deciduous tree ; grows about Aston in Cumber* 
land, and also Upsal in Sweden. 

7. Sa'lix Triandria: The' Triandrous WlL- 
LO w ; a deciduous tree; native of Switzerland and Siberia^. 

8. Sa'lix Phylicifdlia: The Phylica-leaved 
Willow \ a low deciduous tree ; native of the North 
of Sweden. 

9. Sa'lix Amygdali'na i The Almond-leaved 
Willow; a deciduous tree ; native of England and 
most parts of Europe. 

10. Sa'lix Hastata: The Ha stated Willow; is 
deciduous tree ; native of Lapland and Switzerland. 

11. Sa'lix Fra'gilis: The Crack Willow; a 
deciduous tree; native of England and the North of 
Europe. 

Vol. H. A a 
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II. Sa'lix H/ltx: The Ross Willow; a lam 
tteeiduous ifree; native (though not common) of England 
and the southern parts of Europe. 

13. Sa'lix Ca'prea: The Sallow; a well known 
low deciduous tree ; native of ^ogls^d and most parts of 
Europe. 

14. Sa'lix yifHinaHis: The Ozibr ; a lowdeciduoui 
tree; native of England and most parts of Europe. 

15. Sa'lix Gtavfca: TheGLAucous Willow, or 
Alpine SAtiow; a deeidUous shrub $r tree : native <rf 
the Alps of Lapland and the*Pyrcnces. 

I. The 'White Will^ow. This is a tall growing 
tree, and being universallv known needs no description^' 
The silvery elegance of its leaves would render it very 
•mamentaly were it not for its too great commonness: 
it is a quick grower, and jts wood is usiful when light- 
ness and a cleanness of gniin is required*. 



• Hakbvrt, speaking of Aquatic Forest Trees, says, ** 
sorts used for plantations of these trees have hitherto been our 
Comman White and Red Willow. These, h9wever| seem now to 
give place to more sorts, which have been lately introduced. A 
few years a^ I saw in the public papers an advertisement of a 
Willow which would grow large enough for masts of «h'ips, 4bc. 
in twenty or thirty years; and in another n>aper there was aik- 
account, that these trees might be seea~in full maturity at one*. 
Squire Angel's, about three miles from Westminster Bridge. ^ V 
went to examine them, but when I came, found them the Comraoti 
White Willows, which, having liked the situation, had growiito* 
a great size and beauty. I enquired out the author of the adver- 
tisement, but found he knew nothing of the naturt of these Wil- 
lows, and that he had his account from a basket maker near West« 
lyinster Bndge. Upon applying to the basket maker, he dis* 
vowed knowm^ anything of the trees growing by Mr. Angel's, 
but said he had two sorts of Willows, which would answer in 
•Very respect to the first advertisement ; that they were of all 
others the freest shooters ; that they were not so subject to rot ii^ 
the sides as the large White Willow Tree ; but that they would 
grow sound to timber, fit for masts of ships, &c. in less thaui thirty 
years. He added, that he had cutting many^years ago brought 
him from the coast of Prance, by a Saptaia whose name I have 
for^t. I immediately procured some cuttings of these sorts, 
which grow to a miracle, and seem as if they would answer the 
promised expectation ; so that these now are the trees of which 
Qur future timber plantations should consist : nay, whether they 
are designed foir the basket makers or for hurdles, thev oug^t to 
have their share ; and should always be preferred to be planted 
out for standards for lopping, by the sid^s of rivers, rillS| oitchesa 
l^c. The cuttings oC thi^se. ^a lorti have been dispersed iota 
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2.. The Golden Wu.low may be admitted into 
onum^i^al plantations, liot for any extraordinary figure 
the^e trees will make in summer, but from the show 
they make ia winter ; for their bark is smooth, and of 
d clear yellow. ; and in that season they have a singular 
and striking effect among other trees. This will not 
grew to near the size of the other sort. 

.3.. The Purple Willow or Red Willow if a 
free .shooter, and will grow to a size almpst as large as 
the tdommon White Willow. A few of these only 
should be admitted into our plantations ; for they have 
np singular look in stmimer ; but in wiqter their bark 
appears of a red colour,, which makes a pretty variety 
among other trees at that season : but it is, nevertheless^ 
not 6ear so striking as the yellow sort. 

; 4. The :SwEET-scENTED Willow. This will 
gro?iy tp be^a large timber tree, and the branches are 
coyfire4 with a smooth brown bark. The leaves pf 
this sort re^mble those of the Bay Tree, and are by far 
tbe.Jbroadest of any of die sorts of Willows. They are 
smooth, and have their upper surface of shining green ; 
^but their under surface is paler, and they are serrated at 
their ^ges. They emit, especially when bruised, a 
grateful odour ; so that as an aromatic it claims a place 
in these plantations amoi:\g others of its own growth. 
Indeed it deserves it ; for air will frequently be per- 
fumed by the fragrance of its leaves after a shower to a 
considerable distance ; so that it will readily join with* 
other aromatics in perfuming the air with their spicy 
odourSi It delights in a very wet situation*. 

. ^. The Weeping WiLLpw of Babylon will grow 
to De a large tree ; and no tree is more proper to be 
planted by rivers^ ponds, over springs, &c. tnan this ; 

almost every quarter of Enplan^; so that there is no doubt but 
that in a few ye^s the plantui^ of them alone for timber will be* 
^ome general, as they may be enci^eased at pleasure by every slip 
or twig." -' 

In March 1786 we meatsured a Willow growing near the Ca« 
thedral in Lichfield, whose girt was near fourteen feet j thep ia 
full growth. 

• On the 4th of December i793> the Sweet Willow was throw- 
ing off its seed 1 the tops of the- trees white with down, bearing 
fuTl*grown seeds, blowing about as snow 1 Q, Was ifiis owing 
tQ the mildacss of the season I 

* A^a a • 
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for its sleMer branches 2tri veiry long antf penSdloM ; 
the ledves, afso, are long and harron^ ; and wh6a any 
mist or dc^ falls, a drop of water will haftg at the end 
of each of these leaves, which, tt^cthcr with the pen- 
dulous branches and leaves, cause, a most plctsi^ 
appearance. Lovers garlands are said to have been 
mad^ of the wreaths" of this Willow, the branchca of 
which are very slender and pKiiblfe ; and the plant itself 
has always been sought after f of ornamental jMantttiORSy ' 
either to mi* with others of the like groiwth in- the 
largest quarters, or to be planted but singly over springs, 
or in laige opens, for the peculiar variety they will 
occasion by the elegance of thfeir outline. • 
• 6. Shining Willow' is a large growing tree, Mind- 
ing forth several slender branches, which hang down, 
and are cohered with a pale brown bark. iThfc leases 
are smooth, glandoknis, serrated, and t)f a yellowish 
green colour. The flowers are numerous hairy catkins, 
and the male flowets have two stamina only. They 
appear early in the spring; and the females sire suc- 
ceeded by<iowny seeds, like the Common Willow; • 

7. TftiANDROus Willow is a laige growing tree, 
sending forth numerous erect, flexible branches, Which 
are covered whh a grayish bark. The leaves are oval» 
smooth, spear-shaped, acute-pointed, serrated, green oH 
both sides; and eared at their base. The catkins are 
lon^, narrow, loose, and appear early in the sprine. 
This sort is planted by the basket makers, to mix wim 
other kinds for their oiiFerent sorts of work. 

8. Phylica-lea VED Willow. This is a tree of 
rather lower growth than the former. The branches 
are numerous^ flexible, tough, and ser^ceable for seve- 
ral articles in the basket way. The leaves aric spear- 
shaped, smooth, serrated, and waved on their edges* 
The flowers are long catkins, which come out early in 
the spring from the sides of the branches ; 'and they sooa 
aflTord a laree quantity of down, which is wafted about 
with the winds to a considerable distance. 

There is a Variety of this with broad leaves. 

9. Almond-leaved Willow. This is a Willow 
of the middle size, sending forth numerous flexible 
tough branches, covered with a light green bark. The 
kaves are spear-shaped^ smooth, sericated, acute^, eaced at 
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their base, and of ft light men colour, en both sides* 
The flowers are oblong callTins, which turn to a li^t 
down in|the summer. 

There are several sorts of this species, that are of 
inferior vahie to this, which is generally distinguished 
from the others by the name of Uie Old Almona^leaved 
tViUd/w. The branches are very tough and flexible^ 
and when planted in the Osier way, and grpw to be 
one year's shoots from the stools, are very strong, and 
highly serviceable for the different purposes of basket 
making. 

10. IIastated Wii,iQW. This is a middLe-sized 
tree for the Willow kind, sending forth several long, 
green shoots from the stools, which are full of pith» but 
nevertheless tough, and serviceable to the basket maker. 
The leaves are nearly oval, acute, smooth, serrated, sit 
close to the branches, and have broad appendices at their 
base. The flowers are an oblong, yellow catkin, and 
come out in the spring from the sides of the young 
shoots, almost their whole length. 

11. Crack Willow is another middle-sized tree 
for the Willow kind. The branches are very brittle, 
,and covered with a brownish bark. The leaves are 
oval| spear-shaped, long, smooth, serrated, |^^cn on 
both sides, and have glandulous footstalks. The cat- 
kins are long, slander, and the scales are loosely dis' 
posed^ . 

There is a Variety of this specijcs yrith a yellow bark, 
which it casts every year, called the Almond-Ifirued Crack 
WiUow. Both sorts are unfit for the. basket makers 
use, being very brittle ; on which account this' species 
gained the appellation of Crack Willow. 

I a. Rose Willow. This is Qf mueh. lower growth 
than the former. The body of the tree is'covered with 
a rough, yellow bark. The branches, are upright^ 
tough, and of a reddish colour. The leaves are apcar- 
shaped, narrow, smooth, of a blpeish gre^n'c6lout','and, 
towards the upper part of the branches, are nearly 
opposi|te to. each other. The rflowers come out from 
the sides of. the branches, anil numbers pf thend are 
joined together in a rose-like manner. They are of a 

geenish white colour^ and have, a singular and beauti« 
llook. 
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There ar^ fwp or three Vafietles of this species. The 
leaves of one are downy underneath ; the stalks of anoo 
ther ^re brjttley and the leaves gre^n on bbth sides ; 
vrhilst another has its leaves of a light green on the 
uppei' surface, and gjaucous underneath. They ares 
all low growing plants, and seldom cyltivated for 
use. 

I3r -Sallow. The Sallow \^ well known jll over 
Enslandy and delights ip a dry rather than a moist soiU 
It is a tree rather below the middle growth. The 
])ranches are numerous, snioothy of a dark green colour, 
and their chief use is for hurdle wood and the fire ; 
though the trunk, or old wood, is admirable for several 
uses in the turnery way. The leaves are oval, rough, 
waved, indented at the top, and 'woolly underneath. 
The catkins are very large, yellow, appear early in the 
spring, and are much resorted to by the bees^ on their 
first coniing out of their hives at that early season. 

There is a Variety of this species with long leaves, 
which end in acute points ; and another with smooth 
leaves, beautifully striped with whitfi, called the Strilteii 
$allow. 

14. OziER \s a tree of rather low growth, though the 
shoots grow iima?:ingly long and strong in one year from 
the stools. The leaves are spear-shaped, narrow, lonjf, 
acute, almost entire, of a blueish green on their upper 
side and hoary underneath,, and grow On very snort 
footstalks. This is the most prbpaga^^ of all the kinds 
for basket making : it admits of several sorts of diffe- 
rent value, but all are nevertheless useful to the basket 
maker. 

The Varieties usually go by the names of the Gnen 
Ozier, the Old Basket Ozier^ tVekh fVicier, tec. kc. 
Ike* 

i<. GLAtJCOOs Willow'. This is a low Alpine 
Willow, of little use for ornament of profit. The 
leaves are oval, ob)ong, intire, of a glaucoui^ colour, 
' and possessed of fine hairs, on their under side. The 
patkms are large, oval, of a white colour, and appear 
about the time of those '6'f th^ Common SaJlorw. 

• For the management of OztER fiinSisee V6I: li Afticlf 
WOOPLANDI. .:\**i .. 
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All the Salic ES may be propagated by planting 
the cuttings, . which, may be done at all times of the 
year, for they will grow if it is in summer ; though the 
.best season is the winter, or early in the spring, just 
before they begin to shoot^ The cuttings sliould be of 
the last year's wood, should be in height in proportion 
to their thickness, and always ought to be planted in an 
ojpright position* 
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LiNNEAM Class and Order^ Pentandria Digynia:: 
Each flower contains five males and two females. Thert 
are sixteen Species; one only of which is adapted to 
our Collection. 

Sa^lsola Fruiuo'sa : The Shrubby Glasswort, 
or the StonecROP Tree ; an evergran shrub ; native 
of the sea coasts of England, France^ Spain, and 
Persia. 

The Stonecrop Tree is a shrub of about four or 
five feet growth. It will ^oot rather higher, if per- 
mitted ; but is never more beautiful than when about 
a yard high. The branches are numerous, naturally 
|;row upr^ht, are covered with a gray bark, and ace 
very brittle. As to the leaves, they are very much like 
the Common Stonecrop of our walls, which is well 
known, being narrow, taper, and fleshy like them. 
They are of the same light pleasant green, and the 
branches are stored with them in plenty. The flowers 
make no show ; neither is there any thmg that is desi* 
rable to the Gardeaer that succeeds them. This is a 
very hardy shrub ; but, as we have introduced it as an 
Evergreen shrub, it may not be improper to give a bin t 
or two for its being properly stationed. It should be set 
in a well sheltered place ; for although the leaves re- 
' main on dl wititer, yet our severe black frosts suddenly 
looming on them^ when in an open exposed place, de* 
etro/ them, and cause them to turn black ; and although 
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I » t I 
the shrub Will shoot out agaiti eady in tfile UpAitg^ yet 

the black destroyed leaves will look very disagreeable sdl 
winter, and be as blots among others that are less subject 
to these disasters. One hint more may be necessary ; 
and that is, whenever this shrub Is planted, either in 
small or large gardens, among deciduous or evergreen 
tftes, not to circumscribe the tree, with strings or bass 
mattings, in order to confine the branches and keep 
them closer: this will effectually destroy all the 
branches and leaves, if not the whole plant ; for being 
thus closely confined^ the free admission of the air win 
be ey;cluded, which will cause these succulent leaves to 
rot and decay. This precaution is the more necessary^ 
as their upright branches being heavy laden with such 
plenty of succulent leaves, are subject to be blown down 
from the bottom by the high vMnds : and as they then 
must of course look irregular, ^nd may probably dver* 
spread some little plant that grows near them, it is a 
common thing to tie them up again to the other 
branche.^. This custom, however, ought never to be 
practised ; but when any of them happen to be blown 
down in tl^at manner, they should be taken off and 
thrown away. 

Nothing is more easy than the propagation of the 
Stonecrop Tree ; for it is encreased by layers, cultingSy 
and suckers. In short, if some of these shrubs are 
planted, they will soon send forth many stalks from the 
roots ; and if the whole be then taken up, these, with- 
out any other trouble, may be divided, and will each <^ 
them be a good plant : and thus, in a few years, from a 
plant or two of this shrub, numbers may be cbtaiaed. 
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LiNNEAN Class and Order^ Pentandna Tngptta : 
Each flower contains five males and three females* 
There are four Species; three of which are here 
treated of; the fourth S/imbucus JEtuluf, Qt'DyfZti 
Elder, is an herbaceous plant. 
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1. ^AMBis^tv^Nfgra: The CaMfMOM Eldsh ; n 
Jecidufius shrui oi^iru; cbtntHOn iR'iiiost parts of Eng-» 
land/ but is said to tie oYlginally a native of Qermany. 

2^ SAiii»u'c ^dtnad/fisisi The Am b s (c A N Elder % 
a decidutms shrub / n^tite of Canadian Pcmnsyhraniai and 
Virginia. 

3* SAMBu'cuS'^tfr«»l/irtf :TheM4WNTAi)i EldstRj^ 
or the Mountain R^o-^berried Elder ; « tan de^ 
iiduous ihrub ; native of the mountainous parts of the 
South of Europe. 
I. The Common Elder admits of many VMrittust 

The Black Elder, 

The White-berried Elder, 

The Green-berried Eider, 

The Parsley-leaved Elder, 

The Gold-striped Elder, 

The Silver-striped Elder, 

The Silver-dusted Elder. 
The Commcn Black Elder is too well known to require 
Rny description. It will grow to thirty feet high, with 
a large trunk ; and in this case its wood is very valuable. 
The leaves and flowers have a strong and disagreeable 
smell, which renders it improper to be planted. near 
buildings or walks which are much frequented ; but if 
they could be planted singly, or a small clump t^them, 
•at a distance from any place of resOrt, there is no tree 
in the world will make a grander figure, or be more 
striking when fn bTow, for at that time they will be 
covered all over with large bunches of white flowccs, 
which will assume an air of majesty at that tiistance, 
equal to any of the flowery tribe. '* Neither may a 
few of them only be stationed in this manner ; but any 
acute corner of the plantation, diat shews itself at^a 
distance, may end with one of these trees ; for there^it 
will display its gaiidy pride when in blow, and the /eyes 
of all be feasted by itsdeKcions affpearance, whilst the 
sense of smelling is ho' vi^ay incommoded by its strong 
disagreeable scent.*' 

The fVhite-berrhd Elder diflTers ftt)ta the former in 
that the berries are whiter; the bark^ alfio^ of thejFoimg 
shoots is whiter % the buds, likewise, ^at <their first r^« 
peatance, are/ inclined to a wnlter edloor>; the leaves, 
too> are of a paleir |(riftn ;' and the f4aDfrUi<^nefal has 
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' iV^tsuch a strong disagreeable scent^ though it n^ver* 
. theless has a proportionable sh^re* A plant or two only 
of this sort is to be admitted, merely for variety ; thougn 
where. they are required for the sak« of the berries to 
make wine, a hedge of them may be, planted, in a 
place that is little frequented, and they will plentifully 
. furnish the owner with berries for his purpose. 

Green^berried Elder differs in that the berries are 
green ; the bark also of the young shoots, is of a darker 
gray than that of the White ; and the buds, at their first 
appearance, have nearly as dark a colour as that of the 
Common Elder. We must have only a plant or two 
of this sort for variety ; and where the berries are 
wanted for wine, a hedge of them may be planted in 
some distant place, in the same manner as those of the 
White sort. 

The Par shy "leaved Elder varies in no respect from 

the Common sort, except in the nature of the leaves ; 

.Anrhich are laciniated in such a manner as to resemble 

. the Jeaves of .some sorts of parsley* These leaves 

. occasion a wonderful variety in shrubery quarters among 

the leafy tribe, and on their account the plant is deemed 

worthy of a place in any Collection ; though the flowers 

possess the s^me nature >irith the Common sent, and 

emit the same disagreeable scent. 

The striped sorts are distinguished by their different 
coloured stripes % whilst the Silver-dusted kind is re- 
markable foc: leaves finely powdered or dusted over, in 
, a pounce-like manner, causing thereby a very beautiful 
and striking appearance* 

a. The American Elder is of a lower growth 

than any of the above sorts, seldom rising higher than 

• eight or ten feet. The young shoots are of a reddish 

cdour. Th^ leaves on the lower part of the plant are 

trifoliate ; others are composed ot about two or three 

Jiairs of fotioles, terminated by an odd one. These 
blioles are serrated, and of a pleasant green colour ; 
neither do they emit so strong a scent as any of the 
other sorts. The fiowiers are produced in the same 
manner as the fojioles ; and are succeeded by berries of 
^ reddish colour. Though these berries have not quite 
, suchla strong disagreeable taste, as the Common Elder 
bbrcieSf yjpt£«y,Jhavea kind o^fd^yskal flavour : never- 
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theless, they are liked by soin« persons, who are as fond 
of them as they* are of some sorts of fruit. What was 
said of the first sort, recommending its being planted 
singly* or in small clumps at a distance, will hold good 
in all these sorts, which when in blow will equally 
have the same noble appearance as that, except the 
American, which is of lower growth, and consequently 
of less figure than the others, and as slich less proper 
Jfor the purpose. 

. 3. The Mountain Elder will' grow to about 
ten or twetvlB'feet high, and is a tree that is with great 
justice universally admired. The bark of. the young 
shoots is of a reddish colour, and the buds^in winter 
will be very large and turgid, and of a still deeper red. 
The leaves are pinnated with an odd one ; their folioles 
^re serrated ; they are placed at a good distance on ^he 
midrib, which is pretty long ; and they die to a reddish 
colour in the autumn. The reddish coloured branches, 
with their large turgid buds, have a singular and noble 
look in winter amongst other trees ; and in the spring, 
as flowering shrubs, these trees seem ta attempt to vie 
with ^ny or the flowering tribe ; for i^n April, and the 
beginning of May, tljey will produce their bunches of 
flowers ^t the ends of every joint of the last year's 
shoots. These bunches of flowers are of an oval figure ; 
a figure in which compound flowers are not commonly 
produced. They. are not, however, of so clear a white 
^s any of the other sorts, being tinged with green ; and 
although the tree will be covered with them, they have 
not die s^me striking appearance ; but this defect is 
ixiade ainends for bv the peculiar form which they 
assuiiie, and tbe scarcity of tne plant itself. Weit there 

* nothing but the phoyt recited properties to recouunend 
fhis shrub, it might justly claim admission in plenty into 
our* choicest plantations ; but these are hot alt its 
t^uties; what remains is much more striking and 
engaging ; for these pyal bunches of flowers are sue* 

- cee^ed by ovd bunches of berries, that are of a deep 
scarlet coloyr. A. crop, indeed, does not always ensue ; 

* l^ut'when itd^^,'ho tree' is more sinjgularly 1>eautiful 
jthan this is rendered by them, cbie^ oa^siojied by 

* their cblouir itid form, wliich' any one must conceive to 
fee delightful, ' 
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All the sorts of Elder are propagated by cutiingr. 
Those ^bould be of the last year's shooty and each cut- 
ting should consist of three joints ; two 4^ which must 
:be in the ground, whilst the third is leftahov^, to make 
ibe €hoot. October i^ the best nionth.for this business ; 
aad^almost any soil will.do, thou^ the rooister it b the 
1)etter. These cuttings may be either planted very close* 
and removed the autumn following into the nurseiy 
ground, or they may be planted a foot or more astuufer, 
and then the v will be. of a sdfficient distaac& until they 
are finally taken up, which may be. any tinae after two 
jve^rs. Thus easy is the culture of thesie plao^ whea 

lUKfWU. 
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XlKNCAN Class and Order, Dioeeia Hixnndria t 
Male flowers containing six stamina, and female tiovfexu 
containing three pistils, iippn ^istinct plants. There 
are fourteen S?£Cr£S ; ri^t of which ve as follow :. 

1. Smi'^-ax A'spera: The Italian Smilax, or 
Common Rough Bindweed, or Prickly Bind* 
WEED ; a low climber ; a native of Italy, Spain, Sicily, 
and France. 

2. Smi' t AX Exce'lsa: The Oriental Smilax; 
41 lofty climber; native of many parts of the East. 

3. Smi^lax Sarsapari'lhit ThePEKuyiAN Smilax, 
or Sajslsajp axilla ; a cUmher; natj)i^e ofPeni, Mepcico* 
and Virginia. 

4. Smi\ax RotUndifo'lia; The CAtlApA Saiilaj^; 
a climber ; a native of Canada. . 

5. Smi^LAX Laurifo'Jia : Tht Lau R E L- LEAVE J> 
Smilax ;. tf dimher; nalive of Yirgi/iia and jC^oUnfi^ 

6. Sm.i'lAX 7>OT/#/^^if;ThieBRLP^V-LJEAy,ED &MJ- 

LAX.; 41 climber; natiye of Caroli^jj/Afiifgiiwa, .a»d 
Pewijsylvania. . j' T' ' 

y.Sui^AxZanceok'Mi TheLA»iCE.-LBAy,MLSMi» 
LAX ^ a cumber; native of Virginia. 
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8. SMi^iAit Hithiceai The IVY«LBAVJBiy Skf- 

LAX ; a dimher : native of Virginra and Maryland^' 

r. Thd iTiiLrAK Smilax is posssssied of a loi^y 
c^ee|)jng, white, fleshy root, which ^nds forth manj- 
slender, iangu]ar stalks, armed with strong, shorty 
crooked dpijcyes, and having clasp^rs. If any thing is 
n^ar fof it-tocHnrtbon, it will, by such assistance^ arrive 
at the height of ten or tweHr^ feet. The leaves arc' 
cordated, end in acute points> are of a ikie dark gre€it 
colour, indented, have nine longitudinal veins, have 
their edges beset witb some short- spines, and are placed 
ojfv tolerably long tough footstalks. -Tiic flowers makei 
D^* figure : Thev are white, and are produced from the 
tHngs of the stalks, in small btindies, in June or July ; 
ibnd the female ilowers will be succeeded^ by round red 
bel-riei^. 

There is a VapUlj of this species wWch produce* 
Mack berries ; and from which it diiFers in no other 
fespcct ; and which occasions its being caHed by Gar-^ 
doners the BUtk-frutUd Rough Bmdtueed. There is also 
a<K)ther sort with broWn fruit. 

2. Oriental Smilax is a lofty climber; for being 
planted near pretty tall growing trees, it will a^sceJid id 
flidr very tops, and proudly, by such assistance, shew 
itself to a g^at distance. The roots are thicks whi(c» 

matid fleshy ; and the stalks are angular, and arnried witk 
spines. The leaves are of a pleasant green colour, andL 
are nearly oi a sagiltated figure. They are possessed ef 
iio spines, have longitudinal veins, and their footstalks 
are tolerably long and tough. Their flowers arc white, 
and are produced in small bunches, in June and July ; 
and the females are succeeded by round red fruit in 
iheir own countries, but not with us. 

3. Peruvian Smilax, or Sarsaparilla, has 
lilso white, thickf fleshy roots. These send put angular 
stalks, that are armed with sharp spines ; but thejp will 
liot climb up trees to near the height of the former. 
The leaves are smooth, being unarmed with spines. 
They are retuse, oval, cordated, of a strong green co- 
lour, have three nerves, and grow on strong rough footr 
i^talks. The flowersf are produced in small bunches^ 
from the nides of the branches. They are of little 
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figdfe> and the females are succeeded by a small, ttmtsi^ 
red fruit, where they grow naturally. . . < 

4* Canada Shilax has long creeping roots, whkh 
send forth round slender stalks^, that are Uiinly guarded 
with sharp straight spiiies. The lesrves are reniformf 
cordated, and have no spines. They ar^broader than 
they are long, have five strong nerves, and :short foot*: 
stalks, frotn each of which grow two: slender cla^er&. 
The flowers are produced iii small buBcbes, in June, 
and July. They will be succeeded' by a sniiall .berry^. 
which. will not come to perfection here/ 

5* LrAUl^SL-LEAVEDOMiLAx has round taper stalksi^ 
that are beset with spines^ The leaves are of a strong^ 
green .colour/ and a thick consistence. Ttiey have fio 
spines, have three nerves, ^re of an oval lanceolate 
figure, and are about the size of those of our Commoi^ 
Bay Tree. The flowers are produced in small round 
bunches, in June and July,* from the wings of the 
stalks, and these are succeeded by small bjack berries in 
the autumn. This sort is rather of a tender nature, and 
unless the soil be naturally dry and warm, and the situ« 
ation well sheltered, they will be pretty sure of being 
killed in the winter. 

6. Briony-leaved Smil ax has large, fleshy, whiter 
roots, which send forth round, taper, prickly stalks* 
The leaves are oblong, heart-shaped, have no spineSi*. 
but have many veins running lengthways. Their 
upper surface is of a fine strong '^een colour, and, 
being tolerably large, they make a goodly show. The 
flowers are produced in July, in small loose bunches, and 
ar^ succeeded by black berries. 

7. Lance-'LEaved Smilax. The stalks are slender, 
taper, and free from prickles. The leaves are spear- 
shaped, pointed, and unarmed with spines. The 
flowers come out in small clusters, and are succeeded by 
red berries. 

8. The IvY-LEA VED SMiLAXi The stalks are an- 
gular, herbaceous, unarmed with spines, but possessed of 
claspers, by which they lay hold of anything near theni 
for support. The leaves are oval, free from spines, 
seven- nerved, and grow on footstalks. The Bowers of 
this genus make no show, being possessed of no ornament 
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t.xcepf the segments of the calvx. Those of this s.pe« 
cies are very small, and are collected in small umbels* 
They appear in June ; and are succeeded by roundish 
jberries, which seldom ripen in England. 

These sorts are all easily propagated ; indeed they 
"Will propagate themselves, if a plant or two of elslcb 
sort can be obtained ; for they are possessed of Ibn^ 
creeping roots, which nm under the surface of tha 
ground, and will, both near the main plant and far oA^ 
send up young ones; which being taken up in the 
autumn or sprin?, or in anytime of the winter^ will' 
be good plants tor use. Thys will these plants by 
nature furnish you soon with plants enough for your 
purpose, if one or two of each can be first procured^ 
and planted in a light good soil, in proper beds prepared 
for the purpk>se, under warm hedgesj or amon{||st Uep$ 
in well sheltered places. 
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Linn BAH Class and Order, /^^/f/a/r^/r/a Mon^gyniat^ 
Each flower contains iiye males and one female. There 
aire forty Si*eci£S ; one of which, though common^ 
claims our attention. 

I. Sola'nubc DulcamcCrai The Woody Nigilt- 
SHADB| or the Bittersweet; a ligneous climber i 
jnative of England and most parts of Europe. 

The Woody Nightshade. Were it not for thei 
commonness of this plant, it would deservedly claiin 
^principal place in our esteem, as one of those sorta 
that require supports to set them off ; for besides the^ 
liowers, which are of an exquisite fine purple, and grow 
jn bunches, it ha$ many beauties to recommend it to 
our observation and care*. The leaves stand on large 
footstalks, and the upper ones are of a hastated figure.' 
Theu* beautiful purple flowers will be produced in small 
clusters, in June and July ; and they are succeeded by 
oblong red berries, which will be ripe in autumn. 
This is the Common sort, which. i< of a;U the most 
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beautiftil, though hardly erei propagated. The VarietUn 
oC it, however, are in great esteem with most people, 
aBd of these there are, i. A VmttY 'w'^^^kite ^otv^rs, 
which is much coveted on that account ; a^ although 
thesd. lowers are not so beautiful aisi the purple ones^ 
yet .the Bort being a rare plant, makes it d^irable ; and 
this is the scHt that is cultivated, and which differs in 
no respect from the purple, only in its white flowers, 
t^fehy pleasing the spectator by the variety it afibrds. 
;k« The next remarkable Variety of the Woody Night- 
i^hade is tiiat with beautifully variegated leaws. These 

Slants are sedulously propagated for the sake of their 
nely striped leaves ; so that there is scarcely a Nur- 
sery maiiv who does not raise plenty of them for sale 
ai»OBgst other shrubs ; and they are so generally liked, 
that hi^ disposing of them will be pretty certain* This 
plant, as has been observed, is only the Common Woody 
rJightshade with the leaves^ delightfully variegated, its 
flowers being of the same fine purple, and the fruit that 
succeeds them exactly the same. 3. Another Variety 
has thlci leaves, which arc very hairy. This sort grows 
chiefly in Africa, and must nave a warm situation to 
live through our winters. It is, however, a very fine 
plant, and where such a situation is not found, ought to 
be treated a^ a greenhouse plant. 

All these sorts are ea^ly phopagated by cuttings ; 
for they will grow, if planted in any of the winter 
months, in almost any soil or situation, and will hfi 

food plants for removing by the autumn following^ 
f the owner has only a plant or two of these, wbid^ 
he is desirous of multiplying with certainty, let him 
lay the young stalks upon the ground, and draw over 
them a little soil, and they will effectually be gpod 
plants by the next autumn : and this will be the surest 
way, as cuttings of most sorts, though they will for thf 
most part take very well, are often attended with much 
hazard. The Variegated sort must be planted upon a, 
poor soil, or it will be in danger of running away fronci 
its colours* 
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SORBUS, 



LiMNEAK Class and Order, Icosandna Trigynia : 
Each flower contains about twenty males and thre^ 
females. There are three Species : 

1. So'tiBus Aucupa'ria: The Wild SoRB,or Moun- 
tain AsH> or QuicKBEAMy or Q171CKEN Tree, or 
Roan TrIEb ; a l$w drnduous tru ; native of England 
and most of the Northern parts of Europe* 

2. So^RBUs Donuf sited: The cultivated Sorb. 
or Sweet Service ; a low deciduous tree: native of 
the South of Europe. 

3. So'rbus Hy'brida: The Mongrel Sorb, or 
irmi-piknated Service ; a low deciduous tree; 
native of Gottlandia. 

I. The Wild Sorb, or Mountain Ash. Al- 
though we general! V see this species in a shrubby under- 
wood state, it will nevertheless, if properly trained^ 
grow to a tree of the middle' size« It has no claim to 
the appellation of Mountain Ash, except some distant 
i:esemblance of the common Ash in the formation of 
Its leaves. The flowers of this tree have a pleasing 
effect in the spring, and its berries, in autnnm ana 
winter, render it highly ornamental. Evelyn enu- 
merates Its u.$es : he says, <^ besides the use of it for the 
husbandman's tools, goads, &c. t^e wheelwright com- 
mends it for being all heart. If the tree be large, and 
so Well growB as some there are, it will saw out into 
planks, boards, and timber. Our fletchers commend 
^t for bows next to Yew, which we ought not to pass 
over, for the glory of our once English ancestors : la 
a statute of Iienry VIII. you Aave it mentioned. It is 
excellent fuel ; but I have not yet observed any other 
use«" Hanbury follows him, and places the Moun- 
iain Ash amons tus Forest Trees. Its wood is un« 
doubtedly pliable and tough. Its shoots, from the 
stool, are generally nymerous, straight, and long. In 
the North of England the husbandmen use them for 

Vol. II. B Ti 
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ifvliip-stocks to drive their teams with. For stakes^ 
eddersy and perhaps for hoops, no wood is better adapted 
than the Wild Sorb ; and as an Underwood it seems 
well worth the planter's notice. It braves the bleakest 
situation and aspect ; but cannot bear much wet : it is 
truly a Mountain plant. 

The PROPAGATION of the native Sorb is from 
seeds or bv layering. Having procured a sufficient 
quantity of berries^ they should be sowed, soon after 
they are ripe, in the seminary, about half an inch.deep. 
They frequently lie till the second spring before they 
make their appearance ; and, in the spring following, 
may be planted out in the nursery. We need not repeat 
that the seminary should be kept clear of weeds, and that 
the young plants in dry Weather now and then ought 
to be refreshed with water ; neither need the Gardener 
be reminded, that after they arc planted in the nursery 
way, digging the ground in the rows must be observed 
every winter, taking off all shoots also which would 
make the tree forked, and keeping the weeds hoed in 
the rows, till they are of sufficient size to plant out 
where they are intended to remain. 

This species will take very well from layers : so that 
whoever cannot procure the berries, and has a few of 
these trees, may cut them down close to the ground, 
when they will throw out many stools ; and if the year 
following these are laid in the ground in the same 
manner as carnations, they will have taken good 
root in one year. But trees cultivated this way, will 
not grow so straight and handsome, neither will they 
arrive at so great a magnitude as those raised from the 
feeds. 

The Quicken Tree will grow upon almost any soil^ 
either strong or light, moist or dry. It flourishes both 
on the mountains and in the woods ; it is ntver affectied 
by the severity of the weather, being extremely hardy ; 
and if even planted on bleak and exposed places, it 
grdws exceedingly well. 

2. The CULTIVATED SORB, Or SWElV SfiRVICE, 

is 80 distinguished from the other, because it produces 

eatable fruit, which in France, Italy, and other parts, 

, is served up in desserts ^ and the tree is cultivated there 
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^solely on that account. It will grow to be larger than 
the Mountain Sorb, and in many respects is superior 
in beauty to most trees. It will grow with an upright 
stem ; and the young shoots in the summer are so 
downy as to appear covered with meal. In the winter 
they are inclined to a purplish colour, and are spotted 
all over with whitish spots; the buds at the ends of 
them will be turgid, preparing for the next year's shoot. 
The leaves resemble those of the Mountain Sorb ; they 
are finely pinnated, and composed of seven or eight 
pair of lobes, which are terminated by an odd one« 
They are broader than those of the Quicken Tree, 
serrated in a deeper and more irregular manner, and 
their under surface is of a much more downy nature. 
The flowers are white, grow in umbels, come out in 
May, and are succeeded by an agreeable fruit, which 
is large, fleshy, and of various shapes, in the different 
varieties. 

3. The Mongrel Sorb. This seems to be a mon- 
grel, between the Quicken Tree and Aria. It is an 
upright growing tree, and the young branches are of a 
^whitish colour. The leaves are very downy, and pin- 
nated at the base ; but the upper lobes join together, 
thereby forming a half-pinnated leaf. The flowers 
are white, grow in umbels, and are succeeded by 
bunches of roundish berries, which will be ripe in the 
autumn. 

The PROPAGATION of the Native Sorb has already 
been given; and that culture will serve for all the sorts ; 
but in order to have good fruit of the Sweet Service 
Tree, ttie best sorts should be grafted or budded upon 
pear or quince stocks. 

These trees are very hardy, for they will grow in 
almost anv soil : though they make the swiftest pro«> 
gress, ana arrive at the greatest height, in a nGioist 
jiituation. 
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SP ARTIUM. 



LlKii^EAK Cla& and Order, Diadilphia Decandrta : 
Eitch flower contains ten males and one female; the 
males befhg divided into two sets at the ba^. There 
are sixteen Species ; seven of which are proper for 
our Collection : 

I. SpA'lttiuM Scdpa'numtThe CoutAo^ £nglish 
Baioom ', a deciduous shfiib : native of England, and the 
Sbuthern parts of Europe. 

a. SpA'RTftJit yu'riceum : The Spanish BbIoom : 
d tall dictdiibus shrub; native of Spain, Portugal, and 
iOttie parts of Italy and Sicily. 

. Spa'rtium Radidtum: The Starry BrcTom ; 

W deciduous shrub ; native of Italy. 

4. SPA^RTItyi^ilf(?^J0i^^rif|{/m:ThesrN&LE-SEEDSX> 

fiiftooi^ ; a deciduous shrub; hatiVe 6f the barren parts 
of Spain. 

$. S?A'kriVM Ahgula'tum : TheEAStEttKBlKoOM ^ 
a deciduous shrub ; native of the East. 

6. SpA'RTiUNf Spino'sum: The Thorny Broom, 
or Prickly CYTistJS(; a fender deciduous ihtub ; native 
of the sea-coasts of the Southern parts of Europe. 

7. Spa'rt iuM Mrpius: The pRlcictY Broom ; 
k deciduous shriib; native of Spain and the Sbath of 
France*. 

I. The English Br66m will grow io fee about six 
feet high* The branches are very flexible and nu- 
merous ; they are angular ; arid the bark with ^hich 
they are covered is of a delightful green. The leaves 
are boBi trifoliate and single, the I6w6r part 6f the 
branches producing the former, the upper part the' 
latter. The flowers are large, and produced in May, all 
along the sides of the last year's shoots, from the bottom 
to the top. They stand upon short footstalks, and so 
ornament each twig of which the whole shrub is com- 
posed, that they have a look grand beyond most of those 

^Tor another Class of Brooms see Genista. 
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of the flowery tribe. Thcsfe flowers are succeeded by 
compressed pods, containing kidney-shaped seeds, all of 
which are very well known. 

2. Spanish Broom. There are two notable Farieties- 
of this species : Common Spanish Broom^ Double 
Spanish Broom. 

Common Spanish Broom is a fine plant, and has been 
much sought after as a flowering snrub. it will grow 
to be ten feet high. The branches are taper, placed 
opposite, and covered with a smooth green bark. The 
leaves, which are not very numerous, are of a spear- 
shgped figure, and, like the twigs, of a fine green colour. 
The flowers are produced at the ends of the branches, 
in loose spikes, in July; and there will be a succession 
still kept up, ^t the end of each spike, often until the 
frost puts a period to their blowiqg. The flowers of 
this sortf also, are succeeded by compressed pods, which 
contain kidney-shaped seeds, that often ripen in the 
autumn. 

The Doujbljt, Spanish ^r^om differs in no respect from 
the other, expect that the leaves are very doucJe. The 
manner of growing, colour of the shoot, and nature of 
the leaves, are exactly .the same ; apd it produces very 
full double flowers ; but these flowers dp not come out 
so early as the single^ sort, it being often September be- 
fore any of them will be in blow ; and the succession 
will be continued so slowly, that soinetlmes not more 
than two or three floyrers on a spike will be fully out 
before the frosts nip them from any further blow. 
This sort is succeeded bv no seeds. 

3. Starry Broom is a low plant, seldom growing 
more than a yard high, even when it has the advantage 
of culture ; in the places of its natural growth, two 
feet it seldom aspires to. Noth withstanding the low 
growth of this shrub, however, it will occupy a large 
space of ground in proportion to its size, for it extends 
its flexible branches all around to some distance. The 
branches of which it is composed are very narroW, 
angular, and grow opposite by pairs. The leaves are 
trifoliate, grow opposite to each other, and the folioles 
are awl-shaped, placed opposite, and spread out in such 
a manner as to resemble the rays of a star, which oc- 
easions its being so calli^d. The flowers are productd 
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in June and July, at the ends of the branches: thcjT 
will be in a kind of small dusters or spikes, are of a 
bright yellow colour, and of the same figure with the 
former, but proportionally smaller. They are succeeded 
by short hairy pods, in which are a few kidney-shaped, 
seeds, which will be ripe in August or Scptembeir. 

4. Single-seeded Broom. The ^^rrV/iVj of this 
species are, the Common Yellow, and the White- 
flowered. 

The Common SingU-seeded Broom is a plant about six 
feet in growth. Its branches, which are very nu- 
merous and tough, are angular ; and the leaves, which 
are not very many, are of a lanceolated figure* The 
flowers arc produced in bunches from the sides of the 
branches. These bunches are small ; but being of a 
fine deep yellow colour, and also being in plenty all 
over the shrub, give it a beautiful look. This shrub 
blows in July ; and the flowers are succeeded by short 
pods, each of which contains a single seed only, which 
seldom ripens in England. 

fVhite^floweredSingle'Seeded Broom f which isalso called 
The White Spanish Broomy is of a more tender nature 
than the former sort ; yet not so tender but that it will 
thrive abroad with us, in any dry soil and well sheltered 
situation, if the winters are not too severe. After this 
precaution, we would advise the Gardener not to ven* 
ture his whole stock of these plants abroad, lest a severe 
winter should take them all off; but to have a few 
planted in pots, and set under shelter, that, in case the 
others should be killed, a share of these may supply 
their places. The White Spanish Broom, then, will 
grow to about eight feet high ; and the branches are 
numerous, slender, and tough. Their bark is of a 
whitish colour, and they are taper, almost like a rush. 
The leaves, which are not tnany, are of a lanceolated 
figure. The flowers are white, come out in clusters 
from the sides of the branches in July, and are suc- 
ceeded by short pods, each of which contains one single 
seed only. 

^ 5. The Eastern Broom will grow to about six or 
eight feet high. The branches of this, also, are nu- 
rnerous, slender, and tough. They are rather of a 
singular structure, each of them affording six ^ngUs« 
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The leaves^ which are few, are of different figures, some 
being found single only,- whilst others are trifoliate* 
The flowers are produced in July, at the ends of the 
branches, in a kind of spikes. They are of a paler 
yellow than most of the other sorts, and are rarely 
^cceeded by seeds with us. 

6. Prickly Cytisus, or Thorny Broom, has 
scarcely any business in this place, being generally 
reared as a greenhouse plant ^ but as it will bear our 
tnoderately mild winters in a warm soil and situation^ 
with this caution it may be introduced* It is about 
six feet in growth ; and the branches are numerous^ 
slender, tough, angular, and armed with long spines. 
The leaves are trifoliate ; and the flowers are produced 
in clusters, in June, at the ends of the branches. They 
stand on long footstalks, are of a bright yellow, and 
m^ke a good figure. They are succeeded by short hard 
pods, which contain a few seeds of the same figuris 
with the others. » 

7* Prickly Broom. The stalk of this species k 
woody, and sends forth several slender, prickly branches, 
which spread themselves every way. The leaves are 
oval, smooth,; and in some Varieties hairy. The 
.flowers are moderately large f and some are of a deep 
yellow colour, whilst others are pal?. They appear in 
July J and are succeeded by short pods, containing the 
seeds, which seldoin ripen in England. 

All these sorts oJF Broom, the Double-blossomed ex- 
cepted, are to be propagated from seeds; and onc^ 
, method may be observed for all the sorts. The sorts 
that ripen their seeds in England are supposed to be 
ready at hand ; the seeds of the others must be procured 
from the places where they grow naturally. The first 
week in April is the best time for sowing the seeds ; 
and this should be either in drills, or on beds, half aQ 
inch deep. It will not be long before the plants appear ; 
and as the hot weather comes on, they should be shaded 
from nine o'clock in the morning till within an hour 
of sunset. Watering and constant weeding must be 
given them ; and this is all the trouble they will re« 
quire in summer. The reader will percieve our Com- * 
nion Broom to want none of this care ; neither will 
the Common Spanish Bropm need much of it j it is t^ 
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be afforded those only which are less commoiij that we 
mar be more certdn of a plentiful strong crop. In the 
spring all these seedlings are tobs taken up, and pricked 
out in the nursery ground, a foot asunder> and two feet 
distant in the rows. This work must be done when 
they are one-year-old seedlings^; because they naturally 
send down a strong tap root, which, if deferred longer, 
will be grown so big as to endanger the growth of the 
plant. After they have stood in the nursery ground 
tvro years, they will be good plaiits for ^etHng out 
-where they are to remain. Thus may all the torts of 
^partium be raised by seeds ; though it will be highly 
jproper to have particular regard to the situation -ef the 
tenderer sorts ; such as the White Spanish Broom, the 
Oriental, afwl the sorts called the Prickly Cylisus and 
Prickly Broom. These may be rai^ the same way ^ 
but the soil aiid situation must be natuiraHy warm and 
i!<rti[}' sheltered, and the beds shoiitd be hooped to bp 
covered with mats in frosty weather, otherwiise the 
whole crop wiU be in danger of being lost the first 
winter. In the spring they may be planted, so.me in 
pots (to pres^iVe tbe sorts), others^ in the wamifDst places 
of the shnibery. Another method witt not be Improper 
to be followed in raising the tenderer sorts; namely, 
by sowing them in pots in April, and plunging theici 
in a shady border Up to the rim. At the approach of 
the first frost, they may be removed into the green- 
house, or placed under some shelter, when they will be 
effectually preserved until the spring ; thwi they sboiild 
be turned out, and planted in separate pots, which 
should be plunged in a shady border, and removed 
under cover in the winter. By thus protecting them 
for a winter or two, they will get stronger, and be able 
to resist the cold ; and then a share may be planted 
out in the warmest situation, whilst, the others may b^ 
removed into larger pots, to be kept, if wanted, as 
greenhouse plants. 
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SPIRiEA^ 



LiNNEAN Class and Order, Icosandrna Pentdgynia^ 
Each flower contains about twenty' males andf. five 
(emales. There are nineteen SpEdiEs ; six of the 
ligneous kind are here treated of : 

1. SpiR-ffi'A iytf//V/////a: The Common SFiR-fiA. 
Frutex, or the Willow*leaved SpirJea \,al^ 
deaduou'r shrub or herb ; native of Siberia and Tartajry, 

2. SfiKM* ATomento'sa: TheRsD-jfLOWERiNG Spi- 
K^ A ; a low deciduous shrub f i^ative of Philadelphia. 

3. SpiRiE^A HypericJfJlia: The Hype'ricum- 
LlAVED SpiR^Ay or HYPERICUM Frutex ; a dect^ 
duous shrub; native of Canada. 

4* Spir-«'a Crenolta: The Spanish Spirjea; a 
low deciduous shrub; native of Spain and Siberia. 

5. Spih^'a Opulifo'iia: The Gelder-rose Spi- 
Ri«£A ; a deciduous shrub; native of Virginia, Canada, 
and Carolina. 

6. Spir^e'a SorbifJlia: The Service-leaved^ 
Spir^a; alow deciduous shrub ; native of moist land ia 
Siberia. 

I. The Common Spir^a Frutex rises to about 
four feet high. The root is spreading ; so that besides 
the common stalks whicif send forth branches, others 
are produced from the roots called Suckers, which by 
the autumn will be as high or higher than any of the 
whole plant. The bark on all these is smooth, and of 
dtflFerent colours ; that on the old stalks is red, though 
for the most part clouded with a dusky matter : The 
young shoots that grow from these stalks are lighter, 
though nevertheless 'of a reddish tinge ; whilst the bark 
on the summer shoots, that sprung from the root, are 
nearly white. The leaves of this species are of a fine 
green, and grow without order on the branches. They 
are spear-shaped, obtuse, naked, and their edges are 
serrated. The flowers are produced in June, at the 
ends of the branches that grow from the main stalk ; 
and before these b^ve done blowing, the suckers that 
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fire twigs ; for every twig at a little distance will look 
like a long narrow spike of flowers ; and these being 
all over the shrub^ of a pure white, the show they then 
rfake is delightful. It sickens in a wet situation. 

4. Spanish Spir^a will grow to be about four feet 
high ; and the branches, which are produced irregularly, 
are covered with a dark brown bark. The leaves are 
snnall, of a pleasant green colour, and serrated at their 
ends. The flowers are produced from the sides of the 
branches* in May ; they grow in roundish bunches, are 
of a whiter colour than, and being produced nearly the 
whole length of, the branches, make a charming show, 
like the preceding sort ; from which this appears very 
little fo differ, without being strictly examined. 

5. Gelder-rosb Spirea. Of this species there 
are two Varieties^ called, Virginian Gelder-rosc, and 
Carolina Gelder-rose. 

yirgintan Gelder-rose will grow to be seven or eight 
feet high. The branches are covered with a dark 
brown bark,.v^hich peels off in the winter, anil dis- 
covers an inner, which is smooth, and of a lighter 
colour ; so that in winter this shrub has a very ragged 
look. The leaves resemble those of the commoii 
currant bush, which has occasioned its being called by 
some the Currant-leaved Gelder-rose. They are for 
the most part lobed like them; though all the leaves 
will not be alike, spmc being divided into more than 
three lobes, whilst others are scarcely divided at all. 
They are serrated at their edges, are of a palish green 
colour, and placed irregularly 6n the branches, on long 
green footstalks. The flowers are produced in June, 
at the ends of the branches : they are white at their 
first opening, and afterwards receive a reddisH tinge, 
which is still heightened before they die off. Each 
flower separately is rather small; but many of them 

f;row together, each having its separate footstalks, in 
arge umbels. The beauty of the Common Hawthorn 
is known to all ; and it may not be amiss here, as the 
simile is just, and that the Reader may have a true 
idea of the flowers, to mention, that each flower sepa- 
rately has the appearance of a sinde flower of the 
Hawthorn, and that they are produced in bunches* 
These flowers are succeeded by the same kind of bunches 
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of reddish, cornered fruity which causes a pretty variety 
in the autumn. 

Carolina Gelder^rgse differs very little from the former 
•ort. The branches are covered with the sanie kind of 
failing bark ; though the leavi^s are not lobated in the 
same manner ; for these will be of different shapes ; yejt 
most of them are nearly oval, but end in points, and 
9re all uneoually serrated round their edges. .The 
flowers of this sort, also, are white, but grow in rounder 
and smaller bunches than the other* They are suc^, 
ceeded by the like kind of cornered Ijruit, which is oi 
a reddish colour in the autumn^ 

6. SERViC£-LEAV£DSFiREAlsa shryb of Very Iqw 
growth ; a yard is the highest we ever yet kiiew it 
arrive to. The young branches are covered with .a 
purplish bark. The leaves are beautifully pinnated, so 
as nearly to resemble these of the Service Tree. The 
folioles are oblong, and generally about fo^r pair in 
number : they are uniformly serrated, and exceedingly 
^ornamental to the shrub. The flowers are white, and 
produced at the ends of the branches, in July, in 
panicles. They are seldom succeeded by seeds in 
England. 

The PROPAGATION of all the sorts is very easy. It 
may be done by cuttings ; for if the strongest parts pf 
the shoots of the last summer's growth be planted in 
October, in a shady border, most of them will grow, 
and become good plants by the autumn ; so that by 
the autumn after that, they will be very proper plants 
fo be set out to stand. But if a person has only a plant 
^r two of a sort, from which he can get but a very few 
cuttings, the best way jls to layer them, and not hazard 
tbeir growing this way ; for although tliey will take 
freely, yet (says Hanbury) by some unseasonable 
weather, I have known whole crops of cuttirfgs of all 
sorts to fail. Thus, of the many thousand cuttings of 
all sorts I planted in the winter preceding the dry sum- 
mer in 1762, very few grew ; lor although they were 
shaded and watered, and others planted in shady bor- 
ders, yet, such large cracks and chasms would open 
among them (as they did almost ail over my plantations) 
as to cause watering to be of no service ; nay, the more 
I watered them, the harder the mould set, and th« 
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^basms bscanre gi^iter i and nomithstanding many of 
the cuttings were plantisd iit parts that were possessed of 
a natural moisture, yet the crevices there were larger, 
and the ground hitder ; and all attempts to prevent it 
seemed to be in vain. Though this is the natiire of 
the ^oil of few nurseries, I mention this to shew, th^t 
there is a hazard in planting of cuttings, unless th« 
reason should prove good ; for this turn I had scarcely 
any grew : so that whatever trees will grow by cuttings, 
if a Gentleman has only a plant or two, and wants to 
have them encreased, the best way is to do it by layers ; 
and hence, of all the sorts before mentioned^ if the twig^ 
be but laid in the ground in the autumn, they will have 
good roots by the autumn following, many of which 
will be pjants strong enough to be planted in the 
shrubery, whilst the weaker may be set in the nursery 
ground for a year or two, to gain strength* Some of 
these sorts will throw out suckers, which will be good 
plants when taken up : nay, th6 first sort will propagate 
Itself fast enough this way ; for after it has stood a year 
or two it will throw them out so vigorously, as has 
been before observed, that in one summer they will 
grow to be as high as the whole plant, and will havo 
tair flowers at their ends in the autumn. And here the 
Gardener must observe, that after this sort is planted 
in the shrubery, the suckers must be constantly cleared 
off the old pflants every winter, otherwise they will 
soon be so numerous and close, as to lose that beauty 
which always attends plants that arise with single or 
with few stems. 
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Links AN Class and Order, Pentandria TrigynUsz 
Each flower contains five niales and three females. 
There are two Species : 

1. Staphyle'a PinnJta: The Common Stapht<- 
tBA, or Bladder Nut; a dedduoUs shrui^ native of 
i9any parts of Europe • ^ > . 
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Open in the spring ; which has been known to be some« 
times so early as January ^ though the flowers will not 
be in full blow until May. These flovrers, like tho 
former, are produced from the sides of the branches, 
in long pendulous bunches : their colour is white ; 
and they are succeeded .by large inflated bladders, in 
which the seeds are contained. The seeds of both 
species ripen well in England, 

These species ma;f be ^ropao ATti> by seeds, layers, 
or cuttings, i. The seeds should be sown, soon after 
they are ripe, in tht autumn, three-quarters of an inch 
deep, in almost any sort of common garden mould mad& 
fine. In the spring some share of the plants will ap« 
pear^ though you must not expect the whole crop un-* 
til the second spring following ; nay, if the sowing of 
the seeds is deferred until the spring, scarcely any of 
them will come up until the spring after. All the 
summer the beds must be kept clear of weeds ; and if 
it should prove dry, a gentle watering should be given 
the young plants, which will encrease their growth. 
The spring after the remainder of the crop will come 
up; and the busines& of weeding must be continued 
that sunmier. In the autumn the two-years-old plants 
should be drawn out and planted in the nursery, a foot 
asunder, and two feet distant in the rows; and in the 
beginning of March the one-year-old seedlings should 
be taken up, and planted in the same manner. Thp 
reason of deferring the planting out of the younger 
seedlings,, is, that, being small when planted out in 
autumn, they are often thrown out of the ground by 
the frost, and many of them lost ; whereas of larger 
plants there will be little danger. After they have stood 
two or three years in the nursery, they will be good 
plants for any places where they are wanted. 2. These 
shrubs may also be propagated by layers ; and this must 
be performed in the autumn, on the shoots of the pre- 
ceding summer, by slitting them at a Joint, and layings 
them in the ground. The making of this slit will be 
necessary, or at least the well breaking of the bark, 
otherwise they will not strike root ; and if this,be done 
withjudgment, they will have good rootsby the autiimn 
following, many ot which will be good ^plants, and fits 
iox the shrubery ; whilst the weaker may be planted iiL 
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Right Hon* the Earl of Bute, as a compliment to his 
great skill in the science of botany. 

This plant is propagated by layers and seeds. 
I. The young shoots should be layered in autumn, by 
making a slit at the jomt, as is practised for Carnations* 
In the springy a tall hedge of some kind should be made 
on the south side of them, bending also a little towards 
the east and west, that th'ey may be shaded all the sum- 
mer. In dry weather they should be watered ; and then 
they should remain until the March following, when 
they should be examined to see if they have struck root ; 
for sometimes they will strike root pretty freely, if so 
shaded and watered ; and sometimes they have disap- 
pointed our expectations after waiting two years; 
though cuttings will sometimes grow. In March^ 
however, a sufficient quantity of pots must be provided, 
filled with good garden mould, mixed with a share of 
drift sand ; and the layers should be taken up, whether 
they have struck root or not, and planted in these pots^ 
which must be plunged up to their rims in a bark bed. 
Those layers that have no roots will have the parts 
ready for striking, and this assistance will set them alt 
forward ; so that in a very little time they will become 
good plants. They must be hardened as soon as pos- 
sible to the open air. For this purpose the pots should 
be taken out of the beds, and plunged up to the rimS 
in a shady place ; and though these are hardy trees, it 
will be proper to take the pots up, and remove them 
into the greenhouse, or under some shelter, for the first 
winter. At the latter end of March they may be turoed 
out of the pots, with their mould, mto the places 
where they are wanted to stand. 2« Another method 
of propagating these plants is from seeds, which we 
receive from abroad. These sholild be sown in pots of 
light earth, about half an inch deep, and the pots 
should be plunged up to the rims in a bark bed ; where 
all the advantages of heat, water, and shade, must be 
aflForded them ; for without these requisites, it is not 
often that they will grow* 
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from abroad. These must be sown an inch deep, in 

J)ots of light sandy earth, which pots should be plunged 
n a shady well sheltered place, there to remain until 
the second spring after sowing. In March the seeds 
will be ready to sprout ; and to assist them, it will be 
necessary to take up the pots, and set them up to -the 
rims in a hotbed. When the plants come up, all 
convenient air must be given them ; often water ; and 
they should be hardened soon to the open air. They 
should be then set abroad in the shade, and in the 
winter should be removed into the greenhouse, and 
placed under shelter. In the spring it will not be 
necessary to force them a second time in the hotbed ; 
for if the pots are set in a shady place up to the rims, . 
and now and then a little watering afforded them, the 
plants will grow very well, and make good shoots that 
summer. Like greenhouse plants, at the approach of 
winter, they must be removed into shelter ; and in 
Spring they must be shook out of these larger pots, and 
each planted in a separate smaller pot; and being well 
watered, if they are plunged into a hotbed, it will set 
them growing finely. After they have had help this 
way they must be soon hardened, and the pots taken 
up, and setup to the rims in mould in a 'shady place. 
In wkiter they should be placed in the greenhoi^se as 
before ; and this method must be continued for six or 
eight years, treating them exactly as hardy greenhouse 
plants, and shifting them into fresh pots, as their en- 
crease of si2:e by growth requires. By this time they 
will be woody and strong ; Snd may then, the be- 
ginning of April, be turned out of the pots, with the 
mould, into the places where they are designed to 
remain. .If the soil be naturally dry and warm, and 
the place well sheltered, nothing but very severe frosts 
will injure them, especially after having stood a winter 
or two. 
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S YRINGA. 



LlNN£AN Class and Order, DUndria MouogymMs 
Each flower contains two males and one female. There 
are only two Species : 

I. Syri^nga Vulgaris: TheCoMMON Lilac; m 
tall deciduous shrub ; native of Egypt. 

a. Syri'uga Pe'rsica: The Persian Lilac; 4 
deciduous shrub ; nd^iivt of Versiz. 

I. The Common or Egyptian Lilac. Tfcc ^- 
riefies of this Species are. 
The Purple Lilac, 
The Blue Lilac, ' 
The White LUac. 

The Purple^Lilac generally rises to the highest size 
of any of the three sorts, though the height of al] cf 
them is either greater or less/ according t^ the soil in 
which they are planted. The Purple, in good light, 
rich earth, will grow to be sixteen or twenty feet high ; 
and the others, in the same sort of mould, nearly at 
high. The purple Lilac is naturally of an upright 
growth, though it soon divides into branches; and 
these also, as the tree grows older, itito others, all 6i 
which are covered with a smooth brownish bark. All 
winter the plant has a bold and healthy look, occasioned 
by the large and turgid purplish buds, which will hare 
begun to swell early the preceding summer, and which 
will burst forth into leaf soon in the spring following^ 
The leaves are large and smooth, and of a pleasant 
dark green colour. They are of an oval, cordated 
figure, end in acute points, and grow opposite by pairs 
on the branches. The flowers will be produced in 
May, at the end of the same spring's shoot, in verf 
large and almost conical bunches. They are of a pur- 
plish colour, are closely placed, and the number of 
which each bunch is composed is very great. ** I hav% 
measured ^ a bunch of them, says Hanbury, a foot 
long ; and can any thing be thought to excel such a 
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jprrofusion of flowers, in its aggregate state, of which 
each claster is composed ! But many of these flowers 
appear all over the tree, mixed in an easy manner 
among the deli^tfnl leaves some peeping as it were 
above them, and several reclining their tops, to make 
the appearance still more free and easy. The value of 
these flowers is still heightened by their delightful fra- 
grance ; and when their blow is over, which it will be 
m a fortnight or three weeks, th^y have paid us their 
tribute, except what they afford from their leaves and 
manner of growth ; for they are succeeded by seed 
vessels, of such a colour and nature as tione but the 
curious botanist qan find any pleasure in observing." 

The Blue Lilac diifers in no respect from the Purple, 
except that the branches are rather more slender and 
kss erect, and that it seldom rises higher than twelve 
or fourteen feet. The branches are covered with a 
smooth brownish bark ; and the buds jn the winter 
will be turgid like the former, though smaller ; and 
they, as well as the young shoots, will have a blueish 
tinge. The leaves are exactly like thcpreceding sort, 
though they will have a cast of blue. The flowers are 
produced tii May, in not quite such large bunches as 
the former sort ; the »bunches will be also loose. They 
are of a fine blue colour, and admirably scented ; and 
the preference is to be given with justice to neither of 
these trees. 

The ffljite Lilac seems rather a sttffer plant than the 
Blue, and the branches grow more. erect than any of th6 
sorts. The young branches are covered with a smooth 
light coloured bark ; and in winter the buds, which will 
be largp and turgid, are of a herbaceous yellow colour, 
by which this sort at that season may be easily distin* 
suished from the others. The leaves are of the same 
ngure and nature, thoudi their colour is lighter, there- 
by making a variety. The flowers are of a fine white 
colour ; and are produced in the same kind of large 
close panicles as the others, which stand upright* 
They are very fair, and, Jn the bunches, are set very 
closely together, which causes them to be more erect" 
than either of the two former sorts. Thus may any 
person who has never seen these trees, form an idea of 
their beauty when in blow ; which will be very early^ 
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Blue Persian LUac differs from the preceding^ in that 
the flowers are of a deep bhie colour, thereby causing a 
pleasing variety on that account. 

Cut'leaved Persian Lilac affords the greatest variety by 
its leaves ; though the bark is rather darker, and the 
twigs seem slenderer, and are still more pendulous than 
th6 other sorts. The leaves of this sort are divided, 
almost to the midrib, into an uncertain number of 
segments ; and as this occasions them to have a diffe- 
rent, an unfrequent, and a singular look, the value of 
the plant is much heightened on their account ; par- 
ticularly as it is in no respect diminished in the elegance 
and fragrance of its .flowers* • 

The best way of propagating all these sorts is by 
layers ; for if this work be performed in autumn, on 
the. young shoots, they will be good plants by the 
autumn following. This method is particularly to be 
preferred in the first three sorts of Lilacs, as they natu- 
rally throw out such plenty of suckers as to weaken, 
unless constantly taken- off, and diminish the beauty of 
the mother plants. Plants raised by layering will be 
less liable to throw out suckers, and consequently will 
be more valuable. The common way, indeed, is to 
take up the strckers, and plant them in the nursery for 
a year or two, and then set them out finally ; but these 
plants will not be so valuable as the others, as they 
vrill be more liable to produce suckers, which to the 
Gardener, when he has got a sufficient stock of plants^ 
become very troublesome. 

The Persian sorts being less liable to put up suckers, 
may not only be cncre^sfd by layers ; but when t|iey do 
throw oiit any, the suckers may be taken up, and 
deemed good plants. Cuttings of these sorts, also, 
planted in August, in a shady moist place, will often 
grow. 

The Persian Likes never produce seeds with us, but 
the first three sorts do ; and by these the- plants may 
be encreased ; which also is a good method. The seeds 
ripen in the autumn ; and in October they, should be 
sown. They are rather small ; and therefore the mould 
of the beds should be very fine, and they should be cover- 
ed over lightly. In the spring they will come up, and 
will want no other car^ than weeding. In the sprin|^ 
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following they may be planted in the nursery, a foot 
asunder, and two feet distant in the rows ; and here 
they may stand two or three years, when they will be 
of a proper size to be finally' planted out, and will flower 
in a year or two after. The difterences of all these three 
^rts 4re generally permanent from seeds; so that a 
person may sow them with reaSbnable hopes of obtain* 
mg the sorts the seeds were gathered from. 
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LiHKEAM Clas^ and Order, Pentandria TrigfnuL^i 
Each flower contains five males and three females. 
There are only two Species : 

1. Ta'marix Ga'llica: The French Tamarisk; 
a tall diciduous shrub; native of France^ Italy^ and 
Spain. 

2. Ta'marix Gern^a'tttca : The German Tama-. 
RISK ; a diciduqus shrub; native of low overflowed 
places in Germany. 

I. The French Tamarisk will grow to the height 
of about fourteen feet. The branches axe few, and 
spread abroad in an irregular manner, some being up- 
right, others horizontal, whilst others decline with 
their ends towards the earth. The bark is smooth, 
and of a deep red or purpKsh colour next the sun ; 
but on the opposite side of the branch of a pale brown. 
The leaves are rather of a pale green, and very beauti- 
ful. They are very narrow; and upon examining 
^hem we find them scaly in a fine degree. The 
flowers will be produced in plenty at the ends of the 
branches : They grow in seemingly very large loose 
panicles ; but on examining them, we find that each, 
ts composed of numerous compleat flowers, which 
grow in spikes, and are produced near the extcemities 
of the l}ranches on the slender twigs all around. Each 
of these spikes separately is but small ; and they are 
cf a pale red colour. The flowers of each spike arc 
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exceedingly small ; and the number of stamina is fire, 
•which differs from the other species by only having half 
the number. This sort flowers in July, and we have 
known it in full blow in September, and sometimes in 
October^ and even November, when the weather has 
been all along mild* Nothing ornamental succeeds the 
blow. 

* 2. The German Tamarisk is of lower growth, 
seldom aspiring higher than eight or ten feet. It is a 
more regular tree ithan the former, as the branches all 
naturally grow in an ^upright position. They are very 
brittle, are scented, and covered with a smooth yel- 
lowish bark. The leaves have a scaly appearance, and 
stand much closer together than those of the other sort: 
They are of an exceedingly light green colour, and very 
ornamental. The flowers are produced in July, at the 
ends of the branches, in long loose spikes. Each sepa^ 
rate flower is small, though much larger than the other 
sort, and is possessed of ten stamina which are alter- 
nately shorter* These spikes attract the attention when 
in blow, and are acknowledged by all to have a fine 
look; neither is the noble appearance lost when the 
flowers are faded; but it is continued in the spikes even 
until the seeds are ripe, which then seem to dissolve into 
a shattered down and scales. 

The PROPAGATION of these sorts is very easy: 
Every cutting will grow that is set in winter, and will 
be a good plant by the autumn following. The en- 
creasing of these sorts by layers has been recommended; 
but this is bad advice, not only as being unnecessary 
trouble, when they will grow so freely by cuttings, but 
because layers of this tree very often will not strike root 
at all. We have layered them, and found them, after 
lying two years, without any roots; and the wound 
being grown up, differed from the pther branches only 
in that the mould had a little altered the colour of the 
bark ; which should warn all persons who want a stock 
of these plants to beware of layering: and this, no 
doubt, they will do when we assure them the cuttings 
will strike root as freely as those of the Common Willow. 
The best time for the work is October, though any 
time of the winter will do. The cuttings should be 
of the last summer's shoot; and a moist part of the 
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garden is tnost eligible for them to be planted Tn. In 
two years they will be good plants for the wilderness or 
sbrubery> and may then be planted out in almost any* 
soil, though they best like a light moist earthy especially 
the German sort; as in other countries, where it 
grows naturally, it is generally found in low watery 
grounds. 
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ClNNEAN Class and Order, Dioecia Hexandria: 

Male flowers containing six parts, and female flowers 
containing one part ; upon distinct plants. There are 
only two Species: 

I. Ta'mus Commti'nii : The Common Black 
Briony; a climber; native of Englana, South of Eu- 
rope, and the East. 

2.Ta^mvs Cr/ttca: TheCRETANBtACKBRiONY; 
a climber; native of Crete. 

1. The Common Black Briony. This has a 
very thick fleshy root, full. of a viscous juice, blackish 
without, white within, and from which issue numerous 
slender twining stalks, which wind about themselves, 
or any thing that is near them, and will mourvt, if supt- 
ported, about twelve feet high. The leaves are heart- 
shaped, smooth, undivided, of. a shining green colour, 
arfd grow alternately on the stalks. The flowers come 
out from the sides of the stalks in long bunches. They 
are small, of a whitish colour, appear in June and July, 
and the females are succeeded by round red berries, 
which ripen in the autumn. 

There is a Variety o{ this with brown, and another 
with black berries. •*] 

2. Cretan Black Briony. This has a large, 
fleshy root, from which issue many slender twining 
branches, which, if supported, will rise to about the 
height of the former. The leaves are tri fid, or divided into 
three lobes. ,They are of a good green colour, smootb« 
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and grow alternately on the branches. The flowers come 
out in bunchesi from the sides of the branches. .Thej 
appear about the same time as the former ; and are 
succeeded by the like kind of red berries. 

The PROPAGATION of both these sorts is very easy: 
It is effected by parting therobts^ or sowing the seedsw 
1. The- best tinie of parting tl)e rpots is early in th<^ 
autumn^ that they may be ^stabHshed in their new 
situation before the frosts come on. 2. The seeds 
also should be sown in the aiitumn, soon after they are 
ripe, otherwise they will often lie until the second 
spring before they make their appearance. A very few 
of these plants in the shrubery quarters will be sufficient* 
The best way is to well dig the ground under the trees 
or bushes where you choose they should grow ; then put . 
five or six berries in a place, covering them over about 
half an inch depth of mould. They will readily come- 
up, will twist about the trees, and shew themselves 
to greater advantage than when directed by art in their 
course. - . 
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LiNNEAN Class and Order, Dioecia Monadelphiat 
Male flowers containing many stamina joined in one 
set at the base, and female flowers containing one pis- 
tillum ; upon distinct plants. There are two Species : 
Ta'xus ^ttr/y^rfl: and 

Ta'xus Bacca'ta: The Yew f an evergreen tree; 
said to be a native of Britain, and most parts of Europe. 
Jt groWs also iii Canada. 

The Yew will grow' to a great size. Evelyn men- 
tions some very large ones in his time ; and Mr. Pen- 
nant, in a Tour in Scotland, took notice of a Yew in 
Fotheringall church-yard, the ruins of which girted 
fifty-six feet and a half. The leaves of this tree form 
pprfect feathpfs ;. the ypung leaflets arc of a pal^ 
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yellowish hue ; but the old leaves are of » dailrer green, 
HaTing been accustomed to see this tree, eftber as a 
subject of torture or a companion of the dead, and 
generally in an old declining and freqiientfy diseased! 
state, wt are either wholly unacquainted with its natural 
beauties, or overlook them. If, however, the Yew, 
standing sin^y, be snfFered to form ffs own head, it 
becomes ornamental in a ^petior degree ; it throws out 
its lower branches to a great extent ; an^d, shooting up- 
wards, takes a striking^ conical outline; putting on a 
loose airy appearance. The timber of the "Yew is 
tough and durable. Etbltn enumerates its usa: 
**. Besides the uses of the wood for bows (for which the 
close and more deeply dyed is best] the artists in box^ 
cabinet makers, and inlayers, most gladly employ it; 
and in Germany they use to wainscot their stoves with 
boards of this material : also for the cogs of mills, posts 
to be set in moist grounds, and everlasting axle-trees, 
there is none to be compared with it: likewise for the* 
bodies of lutes, theorboes, bowls, wheels, and pins for 
pulleys; yea, and for tankards to drink out of." He 
mentions whole woods of these trees divers miles in 
circuity growing in the neighbourhood of Box Hill« 
in Surrey. These woods, or rather, we appjehend, 
plantations, have lately been taken down (a few standards 
excepted) ; and the timber of such trees as were sound 
were sold to the cabinet makers at very high prices, for 
inlaying : one tree in particular was valued at a hun- 
dred pounds, and half of it was actually sold for fifty. 
The least valuable were cut up into gate posts ; which 
are expected to last for ages: even stakes made from 
the tops of Yew have been known to stand for a num« 
ber ot years. We do not mention these circumstances 
as an inducement for making plantations of Yew, so 
much as hints to those who may have Yew Trees in 
their possession. Indeed, ornamental and useful as the 
Yew Tree undoubtedly is, there is. one great objectfon 
to planting it: we mean its poisonous eflects upon 
cattle. It is observable, however, that in the extensive 
Yew plantations abovementioned, cattle were admitted 
with impunity, and still range amongst the stragglers 
that are left, withoiit any evil consequence. They are 
browsed to the very bole : sheep are particularly fond of 
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the leaves, and, when the ground is covered with snow, 
will stand upon their hind legs, and devour them as 
high as they can reach. H^anbury, speaking of this 
matter, says, << It has been thought dangerous to tura 
cattle into fields where Yew Tyees grow ; but I believe 
no beasts will touch them, unless compelled by extreme 
, hunger. It is true, several have lost both horses and 
cows by their eating the leaves of this tree; but this 
accident must be attributed either to the abovementioned 
cause, or to the Gardener having thrown the clippings 
carelessly in places where cattle come ; which, particu* 
larly cows, will eat them, ^hen half dry, as greedily as 
new hay. By such an accident, viz. a Gardener's hav- 
ing thrown the clippings of a Yew Tree over the wall, 
a neigbboiuring farmer of mine lost seven or eight of 
his best jcaitle ; which ought to be a cautiop to all 
Gardeners, whenever these trees are cut, to be careful 
that the clippings be either carried in for the fire or 
buried." 

The PROPAGATION of this tree is from seeds. lo 
autunm when the seeds are ripe, a sufficient quantity 
should be gathered; and being first cleared of their mu- 
diaee. Jet them be sown neatly, in beds about half 
an inch deep. By being thus expeditious in planting 
them, many will come up the next spring ; whereas, 
if the seeds are kept out of the ground till February^ 
the plants will not appear until the spring after. Dur- 
ing the summer the beds must be kept clean from weeds ; 
and if the weather should prove very dry, now and 
then watered. This will promote the growth of the 
hidden seeds, and at the spring may be expected a gene- 
ral crop. The plants being come up, no other care 
will be necessarv, for two years, than keeping the becfii 
Weeded, and retreshine them in dry weather with gently 
waterinE. After they nave pained strength in these beds 
by standing two years, a piece of ground must be pre* 
pared for tnem, in which they should be planted at a 
foot asunder. Here they may stand for three or four 
years, and may be then planted where they are designed 
to remain, or set out in the nurserv in rows two feet^r 
asunder, and three feet distance in the rows, in order to 
be trained for hedges, or raised to a good size to be 
jplanted out for standards. 
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There arc two Varieties: one with very short lesv^f,' 
and another with striped leaves. These are encreasecf 
by layers J and the striped sort, Han bury tells iis, must 
be set in a very barren soil, or it will soon. beoMne plain* 
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LiNNEAN Class and Order, Monoecia Monadetphiai 
Male flowers containing four parts joined at the base, 
and female flowers containing one part ; upon the same 
plant. There are four Species: Two of them ate as 
follow: • » 

1. Thu^ya Odcidefita'lis : The Common Arbor 
VlT^ ; an evergreen tree or shrub ; native of the moist 
swampy parts of America and Siberia. 

2. Thu'ya Orientallis: Thp Chinese Arbor Vi- 
TM ; an evergreen tree or shrui ; native of China. 

I. The Common Arbor Yitje will rise to thirty 
or forty feet high. The leaves of this tree are pe- 
culiarly formed, the leaflets being broad, and, in an 
advanced state of the tree, thinly scattered ; when bruised 
they epiit a strong, and, to most people, very disagree- 
able scent. In a youthful shrub- like state, the Thuya 
nevertherless gives no unpleasing variety, and may be 
admitted amongst ornamentals. Evelyn and Han bury 
arrange it amongst Forest Trees; and in Canada, the 
Indians, we arcTtold, apply it to many uses'. Haubur y 
tells us " the wood is reddish, firm, and resinous ; so 
that we may easily judge of its value for curiosities of 
most sorts when worked up by the respective artificers 
of turnery, joiners, cabinet makers, &c.*' He seems, 
however, to speak from theory rather than from 
experience. 

The Arbor Vitae is to be propagated either from 
seeds, layers, or cuttings, the former of which produce 
the best trees, though the two latter methods of propa- 
gating are more generally practised, i. In order to 
propagate this tree from seeds, these last should b# 
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gathered as soon as they are quite ripe, which will be 
by the beginning of October. They must be sown in 
pots or boxes of light fine earth, being covered about a ' 
quarter of an inch deep. The boxes should immedi^ 
ately after be put in a well sheltered place, so that the 
seeds in them, whilst they are preparing to disclose; 
may not be destroyed by violent frosts. Being thus 
protected till the month of February, they must be 
brought out, and set along a South wall, that the sun 
warming the mould may set the powers of vegetation 
at work ; and whenever severe weather is expected, 
they should be removed into their shelter, but must be 
brought out again wheR the fine springing weather 
returns. With this care, the plants will come up in 
the spring; whilst, without it, they frequently lie until 
the second spring before they make their appearance^ 
by which neglect one year is lost. When thcu young 
plants are up, and all danger of the frost is ceased, they 
should be set in the shade where they can have the free " 
air; and in this place they may remain all summer; 
During that season, little water should be given them ; 
keeping them clean from weeds is the principal trouble 
they will cause. By the autumn they will have made a 
poor shoot; for this reason they should continue in 
their pots or boxes, which nfiust be placed in the same 
sheltered situation they had at first, where they may 
remain all winter. In the spring they may be brought 
out into the sun again, to reap the benefit of his in- 
fluence at that season ; and if they are set in the shade 
at the beginning of May to remain there all summer, 
it will forward their growth. The spring following, 
being then two-years-old seedlings, they should be 
taken out of the boxes, and planted in beds nine inches 
asunder. Here they may stand two years, before they 
are set in the nursery. When they are taken from these 
beds with this intent, a moist season ought always to 
be n)ade choice of, and they should be planted a foot 
and a half asunder, and two feet and a half distance in 
the rows, where they may stand till they are set out to 
remain. 2. In order to propagate this tree from layers, 
the ground should be dug, and made lij^ht round about 
the stools, and the branches laid down so deep as that 
.the top eyes may but just peep above the ground, all 
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being of the young wood. But if it should soliappeii^ 
that a few of the last year's shoots on the hnmcbes 
should have diot out vigorously, and that diere ate 
many healthy twigs which would make good layers, 
that are not so long; in order to have the greater 

Elenty of layers, and that the shorter shoots nuy not 
e buried, it will be proper to shorten the longest, so 
that, being all laid in the ground, their noses may just 
appear above the surface. This will be a means cf pre* 
serving every twig, and consequently of propagating 
the greater number of plants from the same stooL 
When these plants are layered, the shoots ought to 
have a gentle twist or a small nick ; for without this 
they wUl not always strike root : nay, if the land is 
strong and heavy, it is great odds b\jt you find them 
without root, as you laid them, only grown bigger. 
Thus will one year be lost, which shews the neccsnty 
of observing these precautions. Being layered in tha 
manner in the autunm, by the autumn following they 
will have taken root; and in the spring, when the 
severe frosts are past, they may be taken from the stools, 
and planted in the nursery, at the distance directed for 
the seedlings. 3. In order to propagate these trees from 
cuttings, young shoots should be taken from the trees 
in August, if rain has fallen ; if not, the businns most 
be deferred till it does; for work of this kind should 
never be performed till the early autumnal rains have 
fallen upon the earth, and made it cool and moist. 
All these cuttings ou^t to be of the last year's shoot; 
and if a bit of the old wood be left at the end of each, 
it will encrease the certainty of success. The stnation 
these cuttings should have, ought to be shady amd well 
sheltered ; and the soil in which they are planted, to 
ensure the greater success, should be a red loom. They 
may be planted almost as thick as yoa please; noc 
more, however, than four or five inches asunder* in 
rows; the rows^may be a foot and a half distance firofn 
each other ; and after they are planted, a little Utter may 
be laid between the rows, to keep the frost oat of the 
ground in winter, and the sun from over-drying diem 
in the summer^ This litter will not only keep down 
the weeds, but will save the trouble of watering, which 
will be much bMer for the pianu i for these young 
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plants, just striking root, do not much like wateringr^ 
at lea3t not in great plenty, as it often causes the tender 
fibres to rot at first striking, and 90 destroys the younig^ 
plant. In one year these cuttings will have good roots ; 
so that the litter may be taken away, and the surface a£ 
the earth turned over in the spring, which will cherish 
the plants, and prepare them to shoot vigorously the 
succeeding summer. In the autumn, being then twd 
years old, they may be taken up, and planted in the 
nursery, at the distance directed for the seedlings an<f 
layers. After they are planted in the nursery, they wilt 
require nothing more than the usual care 6f keeping 
them clean from weeds, and digging between the rows 
in winter, till they are planted where they are to ie-» 
main. This plant bears a very moist situation. 

October is the best month for planting out these 
trees, though any of the winter or spring months will 
answer. When they are j^anted, they should be set a 
yard asunder, and thinned and managed as has been all 
along directed for others which ^c nearly of the same 
growth. The Arbor Vitas giv« great richness to tults^ 
and masses of shrubs : it is full, yet flowing in feather*^ 
like tuftlets. 

There is a Variety of this tree discovered by Mr, 
Han BURY, which he has named The American SweeU 
scented Arbor VitoL: this seems to remove a principal 
objection to the Common sort ; namely, the disagree* 
ableness of its smell. He says, ** It came up from some 
scattered seeds at the bottom of a box I had from Penn- 
sylvania. It has the same dusky look in winter as the 
Common sort, though it is better furnished with 
branches; neither are they produced sp horizontally, or 
hang down in the nianner of the Common sort. What 
makes this sort most valliable is the property of its 
leaves ; for bein^ bruised, they emit a most refreshing 
odour, which is bv many supposed to be as fine an aro- 
matic as anv we nave ; whereas the leaves of the other 
torts being bruised, to most people are foetid and dis« 
agreeable. Whether this property wtU be continuecl 
by seeds, I have not yet experienced.'' 

a. The Chinese Aebor Vitm it a much more 
beautiful plant than the Common species ;v for its 
branches are more numerous, and grow in a tnottr 
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picturesque erect manner, and the leaves are of a fine 
pleasant light green colour ; whereas those of the other 
in winter are oJFa dark disagreea;ble green, inclined to a 
dusky brown, which is the worst property of this tree 
in the winter season. The branches of the Common 
Arbor Vitae are of a dark brown colour, and the bark 
on the young branches is smooth ; the bark of the 
Chinese is also smooth, and of a light brown.' The 
leaves of this sort, like the others, are imbricated, that 
18, they grow over each other ; but they are more nu* 
merous and smaller, and grow closer together ; and 
being of so fine a green, which continues all winter, 
makes this sort the most valuable, though not to the 
rejection of the others, even in pleasurable plantations ; 
for those cause good variety by their manner of growth, 
as well as the colour of their leaves. The flowers of 
none of the sorts have any beauty ; they have males 
and females distinct ; and the females of the Commba 
Arbor Vitas are succeeded by smooth cones, -whereas 
the cones of the Chinese sort are rugged. They are 
larger than the Common sort, and are of a fine gray 
colour. 

This species, as well as the Sweet-scented sort, may 
be PKOPAGATED by layers and cuttings, as has lieea 
directed above for the Common sort. 
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LiNNEAN Ckss and Order, Polydndria Monogynia:^ 
Each flower contains many males and one female. 
There are only two Species : 

I. Ti'LiAjE'«r^^<r'fl; The European LiMB^ortbe 
LiKden Tree ; a tall deciduous tree; native, it is 
said, of England, and most parts of Europe. 

a. Ti'lia Amerka'na: The American Limb ; a 
deciduous tree ;. native of Virginia and Canada.- 

I. The European Lime will grow to eighty or 
ainety.feet high, and from twcjity to thirty feet ia 
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Circumference. The foliage i^ peculiarly soft and 
delbcate, and its flowers sweet in the extreme. It natu- 
rally forods a most perfectly elliptical head ; and even in 
winter its general appearance is rendered pleasing, by 
the elegance of its long slender twigs. As standards, 
especially in a rich deep soil|| Limes* are peculiarly ele- 
gible ; they are, in such situations, of . very quick 
growth, and except the Oak and the Esculus, few or no 
trees exceed them in point of omatmnt. The wood of 
the Lime is light, soft, and peculiarly fine grained : -it 
ranks with that of the Sycamore and the Poplar, and 
may serve upon many occasions as a substitute for the 
Beech: indeed, in one point of view, it seems to exceed 
any of those woods, and stands upon itsr own basis ; 
namely, for the purpose of the carver: we cannot, 
however^ upon the whole, recommend it in general 
terms to the planter as a timber tree : land, such as this 
tree requires to render it of quick growth, ought rather 
to be applied to the more useful purppse of husbandry, 
or, if convenient or necessary to be planted, should be 
occupied by the more valuable Oak or Ash ; for which 
necessary woods, a certain and perpetual market may be 
cxpectt-d. 

The European species affords several Varieties : as. 

The Narrow-leaved Mountain Lime, 

The Broader-leaved Mountain Lime, 

The Elm-leaved Lime, 

The Green-twigged Lime, 

The Red-twigged Lime. 
All these are very inconsiderable differences ; and 
though, if nicely observed, they cause some variety, yet 
that is so small as not to deserve much pains to procure' 
them, except the Red-twigged sort, which of all others 
h the most beautiful ; because, when divested of their 
leaves, its young branches exhibit their fine jmooth 
red bark all winter, which has a pleasing cSt^ in all 
places ; though in the younger plants this effect will be 
more striking and delightful, as the bark only b red pf 
the last year's yhoots ; and the smaller the plants are» 
the more of these and the less of older wood the. com- 
position of Ac tree will be ; whereas, when the trees 
get older, the twigs will1>e shorter and less visible ; and 
though still of a xed colour, yet not of so delicate a red 

Dd a 
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as the young plants y^ear on their bark at first. Skwc-^ 
times thpse trpc^ will run aw^y frc^n their cotqiir, ain) 
grow ^ith gfeen br^ctyes ; but as this is not cqimxioii, 
the |le4-twigge4l $oirt mi^st bie SttUl s(llowe4 to h^ pref^ 
rable to all others ; ap4 the see4s of this qfiQSt dway* 
he sown for the raising pf sorts. 

The Pi(OPAGATioiir ojr the EmtQPEAH Lims i% 
froiO) secd$> cuttings, apd layers^. Han bury, hqwever^ 
says, « Tliu^t tr^es from layers qt cuttings fi^f^er grpw' 
so haodsonif ^qr so. fast 9s tho^ frqm s^s. Tb^ 
sbouW be gatbwe* froippi tbriving bealtby tti^ps, of the 
true Rc<)-twigge4 kind ; awd tl^ep by f^r the giea\e^, 
p^rt of th^ ypuQg p\aQts will bq of that soirt. Thf a^ed« 
v(i\\ b^ iripe ia October ; and kt a dry d^ be ms^ ' 
choice of tor gatheriog them. As tjl9.e sfc4s gs^'vv' 4t iKf f 
extremity of the braivckes, a^d as U Vou\d b^ tedious tp. 

father tkem witb the hand, they mscy 1^ l^eaAf o down 
y a ki^g pole, bAVtng a brge wb^owing sk^el, or spmC' 
sych thing, spread ujnder tte tre^ to: r^celv/^ ^9a* 

When yo^ have got a suQkient quantity, ^ucead them 
in a dry piace, for a few days^ and th^n sow th^em. Tht 
miajiaer of sow^ them is m beds of rich moold,^ abom 
an inch deep, and about an inch asunder all pver ih^ 
be^. The pknts will appear the first spring, ajad should 
stand in the semiinary twp, years, when tbey should be 
removed to the oursj?ry, planting tbem in rows, about 
two feet and a half asunder, and a foot aiM^ a half in the 
rows ; and here they may remain until w^nt!e4 for use« 
a. The American Lihe^ Of thjiis sp^ies also 
tbece are a Variety or two, wbich indeed ^Skr very 
little in appearance froni any of the Common Europeaa 
sorts ; for the leaves are heart-shaped like th.eirs. There 
are a larger and a sm^Jer leaved sort. Their edges axe 
finely serrated, and end. in a^te points. Ifh^Sf^ b^av^ 
tifolly cordaJLed) leaves thajt thus run into, acu^. ppinMf» 
have their under surface of a paler green tban theif 
upper. The. larger leave4 kind* is by far the fioesf sort^. 
and the branches vary, from att others of thi^ gemis, in 
that they are covered withi a dark; brown, ba^k. The 
fiowers excite no attention in the Gardener ; bulk the 
Botanist is delighted when he finds they ai^e furnished 
with nectaria, whereas the flowers of our Common 
Ifime Tree have noner Th^ flowers ase produced itf 
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bunches, Kke our Common sort^ but make no better 
figure. They are very fragrant ; and are succeeded by 
coriaceous capsules, containing <the seeds. 

The PROPAGATION of this species is the same as that 
of the European sort, if seeds can be procured from 
abroad ; if not, a few plants must be obtained. These 
shbuld be planted in a light rich soil, if such can be had, 
for in such they shoot tfe strongest ; though almost any 
other ^ill do. After th6sc plants have stood a yeafr or 
two, they shdufld be headed h^ir the groijndi for stools. 
They will then shoot out many young branches from 
thes^^ which ^ay be layered }n the adtutnn ; though, 
if th^y stahd two years, the^e t^riH be gfeifer plenty of 
youhg tivigs f6r layering ; ftrt* 6very shoot' of the first 
summer will the year following divide intd sfcVerah 
When the Idyetmg of tfae^ U to be |)erformed, which 
ought to be in the alutunm, tfi€ sttokig tW6-ydat^ shoots 
thnst be brought doWi^ ; and if thi^y sat ^tifF atid do not 
bend realdily, they must haire a gentle pllash with the 
khife near the bottom ; a dit should be matie at the 
joint for every one of tiic yottngeist tWigs, aind their ehrfs 
bent backwards, that the siit n^ai^ kee]p open, l^his 
being done, the mould niir^ 6e leVelled atttohg the 
layers, andf the ends of thefn taken' oft to Within one 
eye of the ground. The bustnife^ rs then dohe ; Jind 
the dUVunm folfowihg they Will haVe all good roots, 
many of which WiH be sh'ong, attd fi^ to ^laht out to 
•tand, Whilst the weakest may ht ^etnbvdrf iiltp the 
nursery ground, in fows, to gairt' strength* Alt the 
sorts of Lime Trees wrll afeo gro^ frofti ciiftSttgs ; but 
this is found to be an tincertahl' niethbd ; ^nd' if it Wa$ 
more certain, plants raised either by xhtttt ot Ikyers are 
not near so good as those ^ised ffom seeds, which Way 
tnight always to be practi'sed wltere they <^att be ob- 
tained. Whei^ that is not to be ddne, any sirt must 
be used' to obtain soihe feW plahrs ; and if the G^dbher 
fhotild happen- to procure a cutting or two of the Ame- 
AciA sorts, set them in pots, an# ^lun^ theih In the 
bailt hti ; liet him water and shade theni, and they WiU 
be siii^ (o grovir } dnd these he tnay ^fterwdritjs dncreast 
a^ pleasure. 
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LiNNEAN Class and Order, Pintandria Trigy9ita; 
Each flower contains five males and three (etnales. 
There are elven Species \ eight of which are proper 
for our collection ; 

I. Vibu'rnum Lii'u/tfiitf.- The Common ViBUR^ 
NUM ; ox Wayfaring Tree, or ^x!ant mrally 
Tre5 ; a deciduous shrub or tree; native of England, 
^nd most of the Northern parts of Eurbpe. 

a. Vibu'rnum Dentaltum : The Saw-leaved Vi- 
pURNUM; a deciduous shrub ; native of Virginia. 

3. Vibu'rnum Nu'dum;The J^ntire-leaved Vi* 
^URNUM ; a deciduous shrub; native of Virginia. 

4. y ib^u'rvvm PrunifoHiuni: The Px-um-lsaved 
Viburnum, or the Black Haw ; a deciduous strut : 
Tiative of Virginia and Canada. 

5. Vibu'rnum 0'^tt/«j( The Marsh Elder; « 
taif deciduous shrub; native of mqist grouQds in England, 
and most parts of Eu^pe. 

6. Vibu'rsvm Jcertfo'lium: The Maple-leaved 
Viburnum; a deciduous shrub ; native of Virginia. 

7. Vibu'rkum Cassinoi'des ; The Bastard Cas- 
si'ne ; or Cassioberry, or South Sea Thea ; a 
deciduous shrub ; native of Virginia. 

8. Vibu'rnum Ti*nus: Tne Laurustinus ; an 
evergreen shrub; native of Italy and Spain, 

I. The Common Viburi^um will;£row to be 
twenty or moj^e feet high,, though it tn^y w^kcpt down 
to any height desired ; and in sych gardeniS as are at a 
distance from the places where^it grows common, and 
in which it has not been before observed ; in such gar- 
dens ^t is enquired after, and attracts thQ attention of 
those who walk therein, almost as n\uch as any shrub 
in the \vhole Collection. The branches are not very 
numerous, and in winter they are covered with a smootQ 
grayish bark, inclined to a brown colour, especially 
near the bottom of the shoots. The youngerj^ as tixev 
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shoot, are ivhite and downy, and the ends, especially in 
winter, feel soft and woolly. The branches are long, 
and exceeding tough. They will often shoot near six 
feet from the bottom in a year ; and make the be$t 
bands for fagoting. The leaves are very large, heart- 
shaped, very full of large veins, and have their edges 
serrated. Their upper surface is of a dark green 
colour, but their under is white, and like cotton ; and 
they are placed opposite by pairs on the branches. 
The flowers are produced at the ends of the branches: 
the buds will be formed the preceding summer, which 
continue to get larger in the autumn ; all winter they 
wiU be in a state of increase, and at that season they 
terminate the ends ,of the branches like so many rough 
buttons. * The flowers, when out, will be in large um- 
bels, to form which these buds encrease in size all 
spring, but $hew little of what may be expected from 
them until about May, when they begin to divide, and 
shew that they are growing to be bunches of flowers. 
In June, they will be wholly out, and formed-iilto large 
umbels ; they are of a white colour ; and have a good 
appearance. These flowers are succeeded by berries^ 
which are also ornamental, and cause variety ; for they 
will be first of a fine red colour, and afterwards of ar 
deep black. This plant likes a dry situation. 

There is a Variety of this sort with more oval leaves ; 
but the differences are very inconsiderable in all respects. 
There is also the Striped-kaved Viburnumy which is 
coveted by those who are fond of variegated plants. 

2. The Saw-leaved Viburnum is so called, be* 
cause the leaves are more beautifully serrated than any 
of the sorts. It is at present not very common. Its 
branches, leaves, and flowers, are not 1^ large as the 
former, but they are of a niore genteel growth. It will 
grow to the height of about ten feet. The bark is 
smooth, and of a light colour ; and the leaves are of a 
fine light green. They are tolerably large, though 
nothing like those of the other sorts, and stand on 
iongish footstalks, which give them a fine air. They 
are strongly veined, and have their edges finely serratecf. 
They are of a roundish oval figure, and are placed' 
opposite by pairs on the branches. The flowers are 
prodticed b June, at the ends of the branches, in very 
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covered with a smooth and almost white^ bark. They 
aire often produced opposite by pairs ; though in general 
they are of an irregular growth. The young shoots 
will be cornered ; and this is more perfect in the more 
vigorous ones, being composed |of five or six fiat sides. 
The leaves are large and ornamental, of a fine green 
cofour and a soft contexture, co^iposed of three largQ 
lobes, which are jagged at their edges, and grow on 
glandulous footstaJks. In autumn these leaves have 
exquisite beauty \ for they die to so fine a red, as tp 
have a striking enect at that season. The flowers are 
produced in large umbels, in the beginning of June/ all 
over the tree, and have a grand look. £ach umbel is 
composed of very many hermaphrodite flowers, which 
of themselves make no great figure ; but they are sur- 
rounded by a border of male flowers, which are white, 
and are so ornanlental to each bush asHo throw a lustre 
over the whole tree. Neither does this shrub cease to 
exhibit its beauties when the flowers are over; for 
besides what it affords by its leaves, which are inferior 
to few other trees, both in summer and autumn, the 
hermaphrodite flowers will be succeeded by fine scarlet 
berries, which will grow in such large bunches, and be 
produced in such plenty all over the shrub, as to give 
It an appearance superior to almost any thing of the 
berry kind ; and were it not for its commonness, this 
would, on their account only, be ranked amongst trees 
of the first value. 

The Gilder Rose^ or Snowball Tree, is a Variety only 
of the preceding sort ; its orgin was accidental, and it 
is kept up and continued by culture in our gardens. 
The nature of the shoots and size of the tree, together 
with the colour of the bark, differ in no respect from 
the former. The leaves also are of the same form, are 
produced in the same maimer, and die away to the 
same delightful red in the autumn. The Variety this 
sort occasions, then, is by the flowers ; and by these 
this variety is so great, as to be exceeded by scarcely 
any two distinct species whatsoever. They are pro* 
duced in the beginning of Jun^, all over the tree, in 
Ivge globular bunches^^ Each bunch is composed of 
numerous male flowers, of the same nature with those 
tjhat surround the hermaphrodite flowers of the fom^r 
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isort. Their colour is white, like those ; but being 
produced in large globular heads, and in great plenty, 
jiave a much finer appearance. HANBURvadds, '* It 
h delightful to see this tree usher in the month of June, 
as it were, with Its glorious flowers, which will then 
at a distance have the appearance of balls of snow, lodged 
in a pleasing manner all over its head.'* 

6. MAPLE-tEAVBD Viburnum. This is a middle 
sized shrub, sending forth several branches, which are 
r6ugh,* and full of pith. The leaves are composed of 
three principal lobes, like those of the Maple Tree, and 
grow on smooth footstalks. The flowers come out 
from the sides of the branches, in umbels, Their co« 
lour is white ; they appear in June ; and are rarely suc- 
ceeded by seeds in England. 

7* Bastard Cassine, Cassioberry Bush, or South 
Sea Thea, is rather tender, will grow to about ten feet 
in height, forming itself into a bush by rising with three 
or four stems', and sending forth numerous branches 
from the bottom to the top. The leaves are of an 
oblong, lanceolated figure, serrated, grow opposite by- 
pairs, and continue on the trees until the nipping 
frosts come on ; insomuch that in the earlypart of a 
mild winter, they have been taken for an Evergreen. 
These leaves are of an exceedingly bitter nature, if 
ckewed ; and it is said that an infusion of them proves 
efficacious in removing pain, bracing a relaxed stomach, 
and restoring a lost appetite. The flowers are produced 
in bunches from the sides of the branches. Their 
colour is white ; they appear at the end of July ; and 
are" succeeded by red berries in the autumn. Whenever 
this plant js to have a share in a Collection, a naturally 
warm and dry soil, that is well sheltered, must be sought 
for, otherwise there is a chance of losing it by frosts ; 
or if the plant is not wholly destroyed, the young 
branches will be killed, and the tree so haggled, as^to 
have j-ather a bad appearance with others in the spring. 

The first six sorts are very easily propagated, either 
by seeds, layers, or cuttings. No particular art need be 
used for the seeds, whether they be of the sorts of our 
own ripening, or of those we receive from abroad* A 
border of common garden mould, made fine, will bo« 
^mfficident j though it may be proper to observe^ thaH 
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many of them will lie until the second spring before 
they appear. The beds, before and after the plants are 
come up, will want nothing except weeding ; and when 
they arc a year or two old, they may be planted in the 
nursery, at small distances ; and in two or three years 
more they will be fit to be finally planted out. a. They 
are all easily propagated by layeirs also ; for if branches 
are pegged down, and the mould anyhow thrown on 
them, they will have plenty of roots by the next au« 
tumn ; and most of them will be good plants for almost 
any place. This freedom, however, should be given 
to none but those of our own couqtry ; for the Ameri- 
can sorts, as being strangers, demand more care and 
neatness in the performance. 3. They are also easily 
propagated by cuttings ; for the young shoots of these 
trees cut into lengths, and planted in a moist gardea 
soil, in the autumn, will any of them grow ; and this is 
our common method of propagating them. However, 
if a person has only a few plants of the American kinds, 
the best way is to make sure of encreasing them by 
layers. 

If a large quantity is wanted, the best way to pro-* 
FAGATE the Marsh Elder is by seeds. As the 
Gblder Rose is a male flowering Variety, and never 
produces any seeds« it must always be propagated by 
layers or cuttings, by which the Variety wilt always be 
preserved. 

The Bastard Cassine is propagated by layers. 
The young shoots are fit for this purpose ; and when 
they have taken root, if they are planted in pots,' and 
protected for two or three winters, until they are grown 
strong plants, either in a greenhouse, or under a hotbed 
frame or some cover, there will be less danger of losing 
them than by planting them immediately in the nur- 
sery, or where they are to remain for continuance, 
•However, a person who has not these Conveniences, 
must fix on the warmest and best sheltered spot he 
can find; and having prepared the ground, let the 
layers be taken from the old plants in the spring ; if 
(he weather be moist, it will be so much the better ; 
gnd let him plant them in the nursery, row by row, at 
two feet asunder. In the summer, they should be wa<*> 
^red in dry weather^ and when the winter frosts begin 
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to coikieoni the ground shouU be covered with peaM 
tmw almost rotten, old thatch or turners bark, to Ireep 
them from penetrating the roots« By this means many 
of the plants will be preservidd ; and this care may bc( 
repeated every wintei' until they are planted out to 
•tand. But this is not so good or so safe a method as 
potting them, and managing them as before directed ; 
tor they may be then tum^ out of their pots, when 
wanted^ mould and all together, without feeling th^ 
•ffect of a removal. 

8. The Laurustinus is cme of the greatest orda-^ 
ments of our gardens in the winter months, not cxrly 
ju It is a fine Evergreen, but because^ during that season, 
k will either be in fuU blow, or else exhibit its flowera 
and buds in large bunches ready to burst opdn, in spit^ 
of all weather that may happea ; itoA the boldness of 
these buds, at a tinse when other flowers and treet 
shrink under oppressive cold, is matter of wonder and 
pfeasure. There are many varieties cS Ldurusiirtus : 
But those most remarkable are, The Narroi»^Uaved 
Laurustinusy Tht Broad-leaved LaurustinuSfThe Haitf^ 
kavidLaurustinusjTh^ Sbimng-kaved Laarustwuff 'the 
$iher stripid LaurustinuSf The OoU striped Laurasthtts. 

T!\it Narroxx>-^kav*d Laurustinus is so called,'becafus6, 
»f all the softsy the leaves of this are smaltesr. It te 
generally planted among the low ^rubs ; though we 
have known it trained up against a wall to fotinteen at 
cixteeh feet highv It produces it-s branches irregularly, 
which will grow so thick and clo$e as to f<)rni> ^ bush ; 
<M it hath that appearance when planted singly in open 
qttartenu The bark i^ summer h greeA) and offenr a 
Kttte hairy and glandulttus -^ \vs tvinter it » fluently 
of a^ ^rk bioWA colour^ The leaves gn>W by pairs^ 
sta«idia;g opposite, on strong and very tough footstalks. 
They are of M oval figure, and their edges are entire. 
Their upper surfade is* smooth, afnd of a strohg green 
colour ; but their under is lij^ter, and a Kttle hairy ; 
and they aw at all seasons^ veiy ornamental. The flovrers 
are produced in lai^e umbels, and are weil kiiown. It 
generally will be ill full blow iff January, February, 
March^ and April ;• during which time iif will be co^^ 
vtrcd with bloom, cai»$ing » delightful effect. ' 

1 lie Bfckid^liMed Le^rustinu^AiWiff^ftovti the foxixisr 
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iSort, in that the leaves are broader, and the roots pro- 
portionally stronger. It will arrive to a greater height 
than the other sorts, and the umbels of the flowers are 
larger, though they will not be produced ivt such/ 
plenty : it nevertheless makes an excellent figure. 

The Hairy-leaved Laurustinus'is as free a shooter as 
the other, and the leaves are frequently as large, and 
differs from that in scarcely anything but that the leaves 
are hairy ; the young shoots also are hairy to a great 
degree. In this respect it makes a small Variety. It 
flowers like the other sorts ; but blows rather later than 
those. 

The Shining-leaved Laurustinus is >still of about thei 
same growth, and the leaves are large and fair. They 
are of an oval figure ; and their upper and under sur« 
faces are both shjiniiig, though their under is veined, 
and of a paler green. It differs only in that the leaves 
and young shoots are smooth, shining, and free from 
hairs ; and being of this lucid green, force esteem. \% 
generally flowers later than the first two sorts. 

The /aw variegated s^rts are only one or other of the 
above sorts, striped with white or yellow ; though th« 
sorts striped with silver we have met with have been th# 
Broad-leaved kinds ; but the Gold-striped sorts have 
always been the first, or Narrow leaved kind, with leaves 
striped or Uotchedwith yellow; and on these accounts, 
those who are fojnd of variegated plants covet them in 
their Collecti;on. 

All these sorts aire easily propagated ; for if in 
winter a little mould be anyhow thrown amongst the 
young branches, they will strike root, and be good 
plants by the next ^utumn. Notwithstancfing these 
plants, however carelessly the mould be thrown, will 
grow, it is not here recommendeil to the Gardener to 
practise that custom ; it is expected that he be always 
neat in all his work ; it is mentioned here only to show 
-what may be done ; but let him gently lay the branchesL 
down, strip off some of the lower leaves, and with hi& 
hand draw the mould amongst the young shoots, and- 
leave them neated up as if a workman had' been there ; 
and these will be all good* plants by the autumn, the 
/Strongest of which may be set out to remain, lyhtlst the 
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youngest may be planted out in the nursery 9 at small 
distances, to gain strength. 

By the severe frost of 1794-5, the Laurusdmn was 
very nuich hurt, especially in exposed situations. 
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LiNNEAN Class and Order, Pentandria Msmgptia 7 
Each flower contains five males and one female. There 
are five Sp€CI£S ; three of which will bear our open 
air. 

I. Vi'nca MJjdr: The Larqb-lsavbd Pee- 
TINCA9 or Peeiwinkle ; a shrub 9r creeper ; native 
of England, France, and Spain. 

a. Vi'NCA Minor: The Small-leavsd Pee- 
YiNCA, or Periwinkle, or the Common Peri- 
winkle; a creeper; native of Germany, France, and* 
England. 

3. Vi'nca Lu'tea : The Yellow PerVinca, or 
Periwinkle: a creeper ; native of Carolina. 

I. The Large Green Periwinkle has smooth 
stalks of a pale green colour, which if supported, will 
arise to about four or five feet high ; but, unsupported, 
the tops turn again at about two feet high, and thus at 
a distance form the appearance of a round evergreen 
shrub of that low size ; and when they are designed 
for this, the suckers must be always taken off, other- 
wise they will soon formjthemselves into a pretty large 
bed ; for they will send out these at some distance from 
the rotten plant, and the very tops bending to the 
ground will often take root, which, unless taken away 
or prevented, will soon spread abroad, and take off the 
shrub-like appearance of the plant. The leaves are of 
a delightful evergreen, and stand opposite by pairs on 
strong footstalks. Their edges are entire, and they are 
of an Qval heart shaped-figure. They are smooth and 
shining, and very ornamental in the winter months. 
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The flowers are produced from the wings of the stalks^ 
almost all the year round ; are blue ; but there will be 
sometimes white ones seen amongst them. They are 
composed of one petal, standing singly on upright foot- 
stalks. The tube is ilarrow, and nearly of a funnel 
shape ; but their brim is large and -spreading, so as to 
form a pretty large well looking flowen 

2. The Common Green Periwinkle has smooth 
green stalks, like the former, though they are much 
more, weak and slender, and will trail along the ground, 
and strike root at almost every joint : so that they will 
soon run a great way, tlieir general surface putting on 
a kind of rock- wdrK- like appearance ; though if they 
are planted near other shrubs, they will rise to two pr 
three feet high, and will cause a pretty look amongst 
them this way« The leaves are smooth, and of a fine 
shining green colour. They are. of an oval figure, their 
edges are entire, and they stand opposite by pairs on 
strong short footstalks. tThe flowers are composed of 
one petal. They spread' open at the rims, and grow 
from the wings of the stalks in the same manner as the 
former, though they are much smaller ; and as they are 
not so subject to flower in winter, that is another reasoa 
for their being held less valuable. 
The Varieties of this species are. 
The Green Periwinkle with Blue Flowers, 
The Green Periwinkle with White Flowers, 
The Green Periwinkle with Double Blue Flowers, 
The Green Periwinkle with Double White Flowers, 
The Green Periwinkle with Double Purple Flow* 
wers. 

The Gold-striped, Pcriw^kle with White, Blue, and 
Double Flowers, 

The Silver-striped Periwinkle with White, Blue** 
and Double Flowers. 

All these sorts are Varieties of the Comnion Peri- 
. winkle ; though they may differ in the colour or pro- 
perties of the flowers, or the variegation of the leaves* 
The White-flowering Periwinkle is this very sort, only 
the flowers are white ; the Double Periwinkle is the 
same sort, only the flowers are double, and of a reddish 
colour ; the Gold-striped Periwinkle is also this sort, 
Qoly the leaves are beautifully variegated with a gold 
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tolour ; dnd the Silver-»striped with that of silver : The 
variegations are so completely done, and their stripes sor 
little subject to vary or run away, that they are highly 
esteemed amongst the variegated tribe. There are 
Double Blue and Double White flowers belonging to 
both these sorts ; and these are all the hardy \^rietie8 
Nature affords us from this genus. 

3. Yellow Periwinkle has a twining blender 
k, which twists about whatever is near it. The 
leaves are oblong, and not much unlike those of some 
of our Willows. The flowers are both single and 
double ; and thus continue in succession from June to 
the end of summer. This species must have a warm 
light soil, and a well sheltered situation. 

The PROPAOATiON of these sorts may be easily seen 
to be not very difficult. With regard to the first sort, 
the suckers it naturally sends out may be taken up and. 
multipliod at pleasure ; and the ends of the shoots that 
turn again, and strike root into the ground, will be 
good plants when taken off: Nay, the very cuttings 
will grow ; so that any desired number of these plants, 
be it ever so great, may be soon obtained. With re- 
gard to the other sorts, there is no end of their multi- 
plying ; for as they will strike root, if permitted to lie 
on the ground, at every joint, one good plant of each 
sort will produce a hundred of the like in a season or 
two. 

All these sorts are very hardy, and wHl grow und.er 
the drip of trees, and flourish in all soils and situations^. 
No plants are nK>re proper to be set among low or 
larger shrubs, either in the evergreen or deciduous- 
quarters, to form tufts or beds in the resemblance of 
rock- work, or to be placed near other shrubs, by whose 
^lUsistance their slender stalks may be supportea to the 
height Nature wild admit them to rise* 
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LiNNEAN Class and Order>Z)/W/tf Tetrandria: Ma]«" 
flowers containing four parts, and female flowers con- 
taining one part : upon distinct plants. There are nine 
. Specues ; one of them common in many parts of this 
island. 

Vi'scuM J^Uum: The Misletoe ; a parasitical 
plant ; native of England and most parts of Europe. 

The Misletoe is a singular plant. It will grow 
upon trees only ; more especially upon the Crab, the 
Hawthorn, and the Maple : It is not unfrequent upon 
the Ash ; but seldom, very seldom indeed, is seen upon 
the Oak ;. and but rarely upon the Willow. It has a 
thick fleshy leaf standing stiff upon the twigs, which 
are green and forked. The whole of the plant is of a 
green colour, and of the shrubby, bushy kind, rising in 
numerous stems ; dividing into forked branches ; and 
these again into forked twigs, thick set with leaves. 
This thickens the general surface of the plant, and 
forces it into a spherical or more generally a hemi- 
spherical form. A tree thickly scattered with this 
plant, has somewhat the appearance at a distance as if 
overgrown with Ivy. T-he Misletoe, however, is of a 
lighter green than the Ivy ; especially when full of 
berries, which are of a light transparent Pea-green co- 
lour^ and about the size of the common Field Pea ; 
but when full ripe they become paler, taking the^ ap« 
pearance of white currants. The pulp is viscid in the 
e^rcme, being of the consistence of thick gum water. 
Each berry incloses one vetch-like seed. In the cyder 
counties the Misletoe is a mischievous intruder upon 
the Apple Tree ; so much, that wdre not, the Farmers 
to cut it out every three or four years, or as often as 
necessary, it would destroy the tree. It is very common 
to see Crab Trees, especially in or near woods, entirely 
killed by this truly parasi;ical plant. This is a curious 
fact in Nature, and affords ample subject for reflection. 

Vol. U. E c 
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The Mislctoc may be said to be a superior order of 
Plants ; for, like the animal creation, it feeds not upon 
the juices of the earth, but upon those of vegetables. 
This, added to its supposed medicinal qualities, assisted, 
probably, in « rendering it sacred among^the ancient 
britons ; especially when found growing up^n the Oak ; 
which tree they also held sacred. 

The PROPAGATION of this Plant is supposed to be, 
naturally, by the Misletoe Thrushes, which delight in 
its glutinous berries, and which in autunnfn, the season 
of their becoming ripe, repair in flights to the places 
where the Misletoe abounds. It seems tof remain un- 
ascertained whether the seed be conveyecf in the foeces 
of the bird, or whether, sticking to its beak amongst the 
glutinous matter, the bird in cleaning its beak wipes it 
off upon the branch of the tree it happens to perch upon. 
This last is the more probable supposilion ; as it has 
been found, that by sticking the seeds upon the dean 
smooth part of the bark of some or all of the trees 
abovementioned, this plant may be artificially propa- 
gated. We do not learn, however, that the attempt has 
yet been successful upon the Oak or the Willow. It 
seems probable that the Bird, in wiping its beak across 
the branch, ripples the cuticle or outer rind; and this 
ought perhaps to be copied in attempting artificial pro- 
pagation. In places where this plant is unknown, the 
cultivation of it would add a striking variety to shrubery 
quarters ; but might be mischievous in its effects. 
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LiNNEAN Class and Order, Didynamia AmgiospermU. 
Each flower contains four males and one female ; two 
of the males being longer than the other two ; and the 
seeds being covered. There are eight Species ; one 
only of which is proper for our Collection. 

Vi'tex Jgnuscasius: Th: Agnuscastus, or the 
Trek or Chastity; a dccidusus skrub : native of 
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fftiarshy> ttioist plirti fh 46m^ f irti 6f Frliriicfe, Spain, 
Sitidttaly. ' • 

TheTliEE OP CttASTlTT (beihg hdd by the arii 
fiehts as coildutiVe to that amiablie iniiut) affdrdls two 

The Broad-leaved Chastfe Thee. 
. , The Narrow-leivcd Chaste Trfee. 

Ohe description Will ftearly sferrfe fot both sttft^t 
though It has beefi bbs^tved, that the tlM^roW-lcaved 
SOi-tViU grow to bfe thef tallest. The branches are pto- 
ducetf frblti the trottotn and sides o? the ^talk. Thej^ 
^fe vefy i^liable, and the jolrits ate long. It is difficult 
t'6 express the colour df the bark. To fe^^'it ijs grzy Is 
kox proper ; and to say it rs brpWn is hot true ; it is bF 
4! colour between btnh, tholigh, in different ^oils, th6 
fekrk of some trees will be of a darker colour thdh 
trthers. The leaveis are diglt^t^d, being composed of 
ttlvefal foHoles, which so unite at* their base in on6 
cbmmbn footstalk as to resemble an 6pen hand. Thfesi 
foliolek are of a dark green coloiir ; and their hnmbet 
IS uncertain ; being nve> Six^ sevdn^ )ihd sonlHime^ 
eight. They are narrow, ahd the longest gfiJW" alifvayfe 
in the middle, whilst the shorter occupy tn^ outsides* 
This character is common to both thfe S6rts ; thbugh it 
is observable, that the folloles of thfe* Brbad-leaved sort 
are both shorter and broader, which OtcasIdhS its being 
so called. Their edges are also serrated, whilst thbSfc 
of the Narrow-leaved are intire; and in this the most 
important difference of these plants consists. The 
flowers of both sorts are produced at the ^nds of th6 
branches, in whorled spikes. These spikes are pretty 
long, and their colour is that of a bluelSh purple. 
They appear in September and October ; arid are fiOt 
succeeded by seeds in England. Each individual flower 
is inconsiderable ; but the whole spike makes a good 
show: and the circumstances of the flowers being pro- 
duced late, even often when most other flowers are 
over, as well as being also vf ry fragrant, greatly heighten 
their value. The early fr6sts often destroy the beauty 
of these spikes, before and wheft'they are in full blow ; 
so that it is no wonder their ornamental fruit seldom^ 
if ever, succeeds them. 

There Is a Varitty oi each kind with whit^ flowers, 

Ee2 
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The PB^PAGATION of thcsc sorts IS easily done, 
either by layers or cuttings, i. The young shoots 
beine layered^ any time in the winter, will have roots 
by the autun))i n>^^wing ; thouj^ it will be proper 
not to take them up until the spring, as they shoot late 
in the autumn, and have often ;their ends destroyed by 
the frosts. When this work Is {deferred until the 
fp"ng> all th?- killed ends may.be' taken off; and -all 
danger from severe frosts beine ov^r, they will meet 
with no check in their preparme to shoot* The re- 
moving of these trees in the spring, however, is not 
absolutely hjccessary ; for it may be done any tidie in 
the winter, though the cutting off the dead ends should 
be deferred! until. the latter end of March, when they 
should be gone over with the knife, and cut down tp 
within an eye or two of the ground, whether planted ,ifi 
nursery Jines, or finally set out to stand. 2. rienty of 
plants may be soon raised, by cuttings. About the 
middle of March is the best time for planting them ; and 
.they should be set in a shady border of good light 
garden . mould. Nothing but weeding, and now and 
then watering, will be required all summer ; though, 
if the place iS not naturally well sheltered, they must 
be defended from black frosts by sticking plenty of 
furze bushes all around them. If this be judiciously 
.done, it will take off the keen edge of frosty winds 
.sufficiently,, and will occasion much less trouble and 
expence than reed hedges, &c. All these plants are 
very hardy ; but they require this protection, to pre- 
serve the young shoots. Here they may grow until 
they are fully planted out ; and if it be a moist, light, 
rich soil, ^nd a well sheltered situation, they will like it 
the better. 
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LiNNEAN Class and Order, Pentandria Monogynia: 
Each flower, contains five males and one female. There 
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are e]|^t Species ; four of which are adapts to orna-* 
mo6tit Plantations. / 

iv iVi'tis Lahrv!sca: The Wild 'Virginia 
GfcAi*E'; <f cl!mbery'ii2^ve of many parts of North 
Anierica, ' 

' "2; Vi'tis VuIpHna: The Fox Grape; aclimier/ 
native of Vii^inia. ■""■;" 

j: Vi'tis Lacinio'sa: The Paisley-leaved 
Grape ; a lefty climber; native of Canada; ' 
• 4..' y i^Tis Ario'rf a : The Pepper Tre'E ; a shrub 
9r climber : native of Virginia and Carolina. 

I. The Wild Virginia Grape, if desired for its 
climbing property, should be planted among pretty 
large trees or shrtibs ; for, by the assistance of its well- 
holding tendrils, it will arrive to a great height; and 
if the shrubs that grow near it be low growing ones, it 
will entirely overtop them ; and in summer, its leaves 
being large, almost conceal them from the sight. These 
large ornamental leaves have theii" edges indented, and 
are nearly divided into three lobes, though they are of 
a heaVt-shaped appearance ; and downy on their under 
side. The flowers are produced in bunches, like the 
other species of the Vine; and they are succeeded by 
round, rough-flavoured, black fruit, 

a.. The Fox Grape. The name of this species 
naturally brings the fable of the fox and grapes to the 
memory ; and it is very common for those wno are not 
skilled in the history and nature of plants^ to ask if this 
species is not possessed of more excellent properties, or 
produces more desirable fruit, than most of the other 
sorts of the vine ; whereas, alas! this- sort is called the 
Fox Grape from the ill flavour of its fruit, which is 
like the scent of a fox, and which name the inhabitant^ 
of Virginia, where h grows naturally, have given it on 
that account. It must, like the former, be planted 
among largish trees ; for it will overtop the small ones. 
The leave are large, smooth on both sides, of a heart- 
shaped figure, and their edges are indented. The 
flowers are produced in the Vine-like bunches; and 
they are succeeded by black fruit of the above named' 
disagreeable flavour. 

3. The Parsley-leavbd Grape. The leaves of 
this sort are finely divided, and at a distance resemble 
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tbosc of wsky, thpugh Urger, Th« ^H^ ^ y^ 
thick, and the shoots are strong; sq that vrheri,^ b 
Dlaoted fcgr a cUtpcxher, tli*^ tallest trees must be ^prqprU 
^t^d for its support ;'otherwij|C it v(i\\ be tqp poyr^rflU 
for trees of lower growth. 

4. The Pep?e& Tree i^ a wea^^er ?hoio*lng plant 
ihan any of the others, and affords singu-\ar beauty from 
its leaves. Their upper surft^ce is of a fipq shitting 
green colour ; their lender is paler, a^d they 9t^ ^on?.* 

Soscd of a n;iultitude of folioles of the most ^legs^nt suid 
elicate texture. The sjhoots v{\\\ arrive to a toIers^l« 
height by their tendrils, if they have tre^s ij^ear for their 
support ; but they are very liable tq b^ l^illed down 
very low in severe winters ; on which a,ccoiMif the plant 
shojuld be s.tatiojjied at first in a well sl^ettered place* 
Every spring the Gardener should carefully c\it off not 
only the dead sl;ioots, but shorten them within an eye 
pr two of the old wood, which will mat^e thena shoot 
stronger, and the leaves will be larger and finer. The 
flo\vers are white, and are produced in bunches from 
the wings of the stalks ; but we hay^ never yet per, 
Chived, any fruit to succ^d them. The name Peppey 
Trqe is a cant 'name, and was given it without any 
meaning by the inhabitants where it gi:ows naturally. 

All these sorts are propagated by cuttings, layers, 
or suckers.^ i. The cutting must be the bottom of the 
last year's shoot ; and if there be a bit of the old wood 
to it, it will be the better, 2. When raised from layers, 
the young branches should be pegged down, and a 
little, soil drawn over them. They will strike root, 
and become good plants by the season following. 
3. Suckers may be taken from, these plants, and imme- 
diately planted ; or may be set in the nufsecy for a year 
to gain strength before they aje set out. 
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LiNNEAN Class and Order, Diadelphia Decandrlax 
Each flower contains ten males and one female ; the 
males being joined at the base in twx) set^. Xhe« 
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are two Species ; one of which is a greenhouse plant; 
the other is, 

U'lex Europa'us : The FuRZ£> WHiK,orGoRSB; 
an evergreen shrub; native of England, France^ and 
Brabant. 

The Furze is so extremely common in this coun- 
try, that how ornamental soever it may be in nature, 
it cannot with much propriety be admitted into our 
ornamental plantations ; unless in remote quarters. ' Its 
uses however are many ; as a fuel where wood and codi 
are scarce ; and as hedge wood upon light barren land : 
its use as horse provender too seems to be fully proved, 
though not yet established. 

Han BURY enumerates the following Varieties \ some 
of which, if properly trained, may add a kind of second- 
ary ornament to our grounds and shruberies. 

The White-flowered Furze. 

The long Narrow-spined Furze. 

The Short-spined Furze* 

The large French Furze. ^ 

The .Round-podded Furze. 

The Dwarf Furze. 
The Furze is propaoatsd from seeds sown very 
shallow, in Februa:^ or March/ See the ArticV0 

HSDC^ES. 
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LiNNEAN Class ^nd Order, Pentandria Digynia: 
Each flower contains five males and two females. — • 
LiNNEUs makes only three Species of Ulmus : 

I. U'lmus Campefstrisi Leaves double sawed ; un- 
equal at the base. 

a. U'lmus Anurica'na: Leaves equally sawed ; un- 
equal at the base. 

3* VhiAUsPu^mila: Leaves equally sawed ; equal at 
the base. 

Miller enumerates six Species : 

" 1. li'LMua Camfe'stris: Elm with oblong acute- 
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pointed leaves, which are doubly sawed in their cdge«, 
and unequal at their base ; called the Common Rough 
or Broad-leaved Witch Elm. 

2. Xi'i^iav^ Sect hen Elm with ohlong oval leaves, 
which are unequally sawed, and have leafy empalements 
to the flowers; called The Witch Hazel, or very 
Broad-leaved Elm; by soift unskilful persons 
called The English Elm. 

3. U'lmus Sati'va: Elm* with oval acute-pointed 
leaves, which are double sawed, and unequal at the base ;. 
called The Small-leaved or English Elm. 

4. U'lmus Gla'ber: Elm with oval smooth leaves^ 
which are sharply sawed on their edges; called The 
Smooth-leaved Witch Elm. 

5. U'lmus HollJndica: Elm with oval acute-pointed 
rough leaves, whi^h are unequally sawed, and a nmgous 
bark ; called The Dutch Elm. #.- 

6. U'lm u s A/i'wdr; Elm v^ith oblong smooth acute- 
pointed leaves, which are doubly sawed ; called The 
Smooth Narrow-leaved Elm, and by some The 
Upright Elm." 

These six species of Miller are all of them com- 
prehended in the Ulmus Camfesiris of Linneus; so 
that Miller is silent as to Linneus's second and third 
species ; and so is Hanbury, who only treats botani- 
cally of one species ^ namelyi the Ulmus Campesirii 
of Linneus : He nevertheless enumerates seven 
sorts: 

1. The true English Elm, 

2. The Narrow leaved Cornish Elm, 

3. The Dutch Elm, 

4. The Black Worcestershire Elm, 

5. The Narrow-leaved Wych Elm, 

6. The Broad -leaved Wych Elm, 

7. The Upright Wych Elm. 

In another part of his work he says, ** It would be 
endless, as well as needless, to enumerate the sorts of 
Elms : I have counted in my time more than twenty, 
in woods, hedges, &c. that have fell in my way when 
in quest of plants.*' Thfe fact is, no genus of plants 
whatever is more incomprehensible to the Botanist than 
the Ulmus ; for although we see among- the cultivated 
Elms^ of this country, individuals as different » from 
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each other as are some individuals of distinct genera, 
yet every man who has attended closely to the several 
kinds of Elms growing in different parts of the king- 
dom, must have observed such a chain of intermediate 
kinds as renders classification extremely difficult ; and 
must frequently have met with an individual, which he 
was puzzled to find a name for. Linneus, no doubt," 
having experienced this, lumped the whole mass of 
cultivated Elms in one species, — The Ulmus Campestris^ 
and as a Botanist he may be right : As Planters, 
however, we must beg leave to attempt a separation ; 
and yet we arc obliged to confess, that we cannot describe- 
more than two obviously distinct Varieties. With 
respect to the second and third species of Linneus, we 
take it for granted they have not yet been introduced, 
or are but little known, in this country (if we are 
wrong, we beg to be set right) : We thererore proceed 
to 

IJ LMVsCampestris: The Cultivated Elm ; a tail 
deciduous tree; found growing more or less, in one or 
Other of its Varieties, in hedges about villages, in most 
parts of Europe, 

The Cultivated Elm. Notwithstanding the 
chain of Varieties above mentioned, if we examine the 
two extremities, we shall find two plants very different 
from each other in their general appearance ; and 
sufficiently distinct in the analysis to be considered, in 
a work of this nature, as distinct species : The leaf of 
the ooe is nearly oval, with an obtuse lance-like point ; 
that of the other nearly circular, saving a narrow 
slender point, growing as it were out of the periphery 
of the circle. The membrane of the one is gross and 
rigid, of the other comparatively thin, delicate, and 
supple : When held against a strong light, the former 
appears opake ; th& latter, comparatively transparent. 
The nerves of that are stronger, set closer, and run 
more parallel ; of tbis^ more slender, fewer in number, 
and divide more into branches: Thaty in its general 
appearance, bears some resemblance to the leaf of the 
Chesnut ; thisy 2l very strong one to that of the Hazel. 
The branches of the Coarse-leaved soft are clean» 
straight, and slender, with a silvery bark ; those of the 
]Fine-leaved kind more divided, run shorter lengths, 
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and are covered with a less delicate bark. The general 
tendency of the latter is more upright, being easily 
trained to a great length of stem ; that of the former is 
to divide into spreading arms, and vtrhen attempted to 
be trained up vrith a tall straight stem, generally grows 
' stooping with a nodding head like the panicles of an 
oat. The Coarse leaved kind matures its seed in this 
island, and is probably a native ; the Fine-leaved sort 
seldom if ever perfects its seed with us, and is probably 
an exotic. 

We therefore proceed to treat separately of these two 
sorts ; considering the intermediate kinds as subordinate 
Varieties of these two : 

I. The Coarse-leaved Elm, or the Chesnut- 
leaved Elm, or the Broad-lcaved Elm, or the Wycb 
Ehn, or the North-country Elm. 

a. The FiNE^LEAVED Elm, or the Hazel-leaved 
Elm, or the Narrow-leaved Elm, or the South-country 
Elm. 

I. The Coarse-leaved Elm will grow to a "tcry 
great size. Mr. Marsham mentions a Wych Elm by 
Bradley Church in Suffolk, which in Z754 meassreii 
(at five feet high) twenty-five feet five inches and a 
half, and in 1767 twenty-six feet three inches. The 
leaves of this species of Elm have been already described 
to be of an oval figure, with a thick membrane and 
strong nerves ; their size varies with the individuals 
they grow upon, some trees of this species bearing leaves 
considerably smaller and much nnrrtmtr than those oi 
some individuals of the Hazel-leaved sort : the com- 
mon distinction therefore of these two kinds of Ehns 
into. Broad-leaved and 1^ arrow-leaved is altogetlier im- 
proper — their figures^ forbid it : It would be equally 
proper to distinguish an oval from a circle, by calling 
the former broad, and the latter narrow. 

The outline or general appearance of this tree is 
sometiines strongly featured, coming near to that of the 
Oak : In general, however, it is liable to be raggedy 
rather than irregular, and in point of beauty is fre^ 
quently exceeded by the Lime, the Beech, and its sstet 
tree the Fine-leaved Elm. Its uses are many. The 
whole tribe of Elms have a peculiar excellency by 
which they stand alone, and are rendered in a great 
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measure inilependent of other woods* The Oak is 
pneremioent for durability, the Ash for toughness, the 
Bsech for closeness of texture and cleanness of grain, 
aiad th^ Elm for its tenacity or adhesive quality, being 
kss liable to be split than other woods : This renders 
it sbigularly useful for many important purposes. The 
):e«ls of ships are now almost universally laid with Elhi, 
a^nd sometimes the gunwales, especially of ships of war, 
9re made of this wood ; i| being- less liable to splinter 
eff, in action, even than Elnglish Oak ; as keels made of 
this . wood are less apt ta split in taking the ground. 
Another very importaat use of Elm is for naves of. 
wheels of carriages of every kind, whether of use or 
of pleasure. There is a sort in Yorkshire peculiarly 
adapted to this purpose, which goes by the name of the 
ifave Elm / it is of the Coarse-leaved kind. 

The Coarse-leaved Elm may be propagated froos 
seeds, or by layering. Hanbury says, << In order to 
prc^gate them by layers, proper stools for the purpose 
must be first obtained; to procure which,' let a piece 
of good ground be double dug, and plant Elms of about 
fout or five feet high over it, at the distance of about 
tea feet 1 If they make good shoots in the first year 
after, they miay be cut down early in the spring foUow- 
IBg ; if not, they should remain two years before they 
«re headed for stools; which should be by cutting them 
4Qwn to within half a foot of the ground. After they 
ave cut down, they should be suiFesed to grow un- 
disturbed for two years 9 The ground between the stools 
must be dug in the winter, and constantly hoed as the 
weeds arise in the summer ; and at the end of that time, 
dliat is two years, the branches growing from these 
ttool^s will be fit for layering ; which may be performed 
thus : Excavate a piece of ground wide enough to re* 
ceive a whole branch, and let the hollow be about h^ilf 
a foot deep ; then splash the branch with a knife, near 
the body of the stool, that its head may be more readily 
brought into the prepared place: Next, thrust aa 
hooked stick into the ground, to hold it close ; take off 
all the superfluous branches, which cross and would. 
Otherwise incommode those that are to be contiiuied. 
After this, cut all the remaining young branches across 
baif through with the knifis \ turn ' the edge towards 
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the end, slitting it about half aatnch;: When this is 
done on all the young branches, the mould should be 
gently put amongst them, and evccy one of them.shoufd 
have their ends bent towards the stool, that the slit th^y 
be open. La^tly^ having the whole yslcuUy filled witn 
Its own mould, smooth and even, take the end of eiacK 
twig off that peeps above the ground, down to one eyey 
and the branch is laved, and will aifbid you as many: 

flants as there are buds peeping out of. the ground* 
'roceed in like manner to the. other branches of the 
same stool, then to the next stool ip order, and so on 
until the whole business of layering is finishod. By 
the autumn following^ these layers will have taken 
foot, and many of them will have made a shoot of near 
a yard in length. It is now necessary to take them 
from their stools, and plant them in some double dug 
ground in the nursery. They should be set in rows 
three feet asunder, and the .distance allowed them from 
each other in the rows ought to be a foot and a half. 
Here they may stand till they are planted out where 
they are to remain, with ho farther trouble than dig* 
ging the ground between the rows every winter, and 
in the summer carefully watching those which shoot 
out two branches at the head, and nipping, the weakest 
of them off. After the layers are taken up, the stools 
must have all the wounded parts, occasioned by the 
fbrmer splashing, taken away ; the old branches also 
should be cut off, pretty close to the stem ; and in the 
spring, they will begin to shoot out fresh branches 
again, for a second layering, which will likewise be 
ready to have the same operation .performed the second 
year after : and thus may this layering be performed on 
these stools every other year. But Nurserymen who 
would raise great quantities' of trees this way, should 
be provided with two quarters, of stools, to come in 
alternately, so that from one or other of them they 
may annually receive a crop." We have given Mn 
Hanbury's method in his own words, in order to 
convey to our readers in the fullest msLnner bis meihad of 
layering. 

His method of propaga-ting the Elm from seeds, 
we also give at length; for the Elm standing next to 
the Oak at the beginning of his book, he has treated 
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more fully of that article than any other (the Oak 
pnly excepted), arid frequently refers to it in the course 
of his work. He says, ** Let the seeds be gathered the 
beginning of June, it being the time when they arc full 
ripe. When gathered, spread them three or four days 
to dry ; for if they were to be sown immediately after 
they were gathered, they would rot. Having been 
spread about that time, and the mould, which ought 
to be fresh and good, being in readiness for their re- 
ception, mark out your beds four feet wide, and let the 
alleys between thetp be a foot and a half or two feet 
broad. Rake the mould out of the beds until they are 
about an inch deep ; riddle that which came out or the 
beds into them again, until the bottom of each bed is 
raised half an inch (/. e. half filled) with riddled mould; 
then gently press the mould down with the back of the 
spade, and sow the seeds thinly all over it with an even 
hand, covering them down with fine earth about half 
an inch deep. .When the seeds are all sown this way, 
the beds should be hooped, and covered with mats, to 
be shaded in that hot season of the year ; and they 
should also sometimes be refreshed with water : Part of 
the young plants will come up in about a month, or 
sooner ; the others not till the spring following. From 
the time the seeds are sown to their appearance above 
ground, whenever rain falls, be careful to uncover the 
beds, and as ready to cover thetn again when the 
scorching beams of the sun break out. About the end 
of August, the fnats should be wholly taken away, that 
the plants may be hardened against winter: the spring 
following, a fresh breed will present thetpsclves among 
those that came up the summer before. All the sum- 
mer following they should be constantly kept free from 
weeds, and watered as oftem^s dry weather shall render 
it necessary ; and in October or spring they may be 
planted out in the nursery, at the distance before pre- 
scribed for the layer s^ and afterwards should be managed 
like them." 

a. The Fine-leaved Elm will also grow to a great 
height and considerable bulk : We .do not, however, 
find any tree of this kind upon record. The largest 
Elms we have seen, of the Fine-leaved sort, grow in 
the Vale of Gloucester. • There arc several in the 
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parish of Church-down, which girt, at five feet high^ 
from ten to twelve feet. But the finest Elm in the 
Vale stands in the road between Cheltenham and 
Tewkesbury — within a few hundred yards of theBod- 
dington Oak (See Quercus}. It is known by the 
name of Piffe's Elm ; and the turnpike gate, the 
fence belonging to which is fastened at one end to this 
tree, takes its name from it ; being called ** Piffe's Elm 
Tike.*'. The smallest girt of this tree, which falls 
about five feet high, is at present (1783) exactly siK- 
teen feet. At ten feet high it throws out large arms, 
which have formerly been lopped, but which now are 
furnished with tree-like shoots, rising, by estimation, 
to seventy or eighty feet high, with an extent pro- 
portionable, exhibiting all together the grandest tree 
we have seen ; n^jt so much fr6m its present size, aA 
from that fullness of growth and vigour which it now 
wears. There is an Elm of the Small leaved sort in 
Hyde Park^ whose stem is larger than this; but it is 
hollow, its head much impaired, and is a mere dotard 
compared with PifFe's Elm ; which we mention the 
rather as it may be a tree in ages to come, and, stand- 
ing as it does in a well soiled country, may sw^ell out to 
twice its present size. 

The leaves of this species of Elm have been already 
fully described ; it remains only to observe, that not- 
withstanding we are accustomed to see trees of this sort 
trimmed up to mere maypoles, or at best with close 
aspiring heads, yet, if planted singly and suffered to 
form their own head, they will take an outline equa^ 
to that of the Beech or the Linden ; and where an itri- 
mediate object or skreen is Wanted, the Elm has two 
material advantages: it may be removed when of a 
great size, and its growth is quicker than that of any 
other tree which is equally ornamental. The usfs of 
this species of Elm are similar to those of the Coarse- 
leaved kind ; and in places whefd bricks are tendered 
dear by a want of a proper supply of fuel, as in Surrey 
and Kent, great quantities of this Elm are cut up for 
studs and weather- boarding for the sides of barns, 
stables, and even dwelling-houses ; and in the Southern 
counties in general it is much used in carpenter's wotk 
of all kinds as a substitute for Oak. 
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The propriety of planting the Elm depends entirely 
upon the soil : It is the height of folly to plant it upon 
light sandy land. There is not, generally speaking, z 
good Elm in the county of Norfolk. By the time 
they arrive at the size or a man's waist they begin to 
decay at the heart, and if not taken at the critical 
time, they presently become useless as timber. This is 
the case in all light soils ; it is in stiff strong land which 
the Elm delights. It is observable, however, that here 
it grows comparatively slow. In light land, especially 
it it be rich, its growth is very rapid ; but its wood is 
light, porous, and of little value, compared with that 
grown upon strong land ; which is of a closer stronger 
texture, and, at the heart, will have the colour and 
almost the heaviness and the hardness of iron : On 
such soils the Elm becomes proBtable, and is one of the 
four Cardinal Trees which ought in preference to all 
others to engage the Planter's attention. It will bear a 
very wet situation. 

The method of propagating this species of Elm 
is principally by layering (in the manner already de- 
described) y the seeds not coming to perfection here, 
Hanbury recommends in very strong terms the graft- 
ing what he calls the True English Elm upon ths 
Wych Elm ; which he says has a stronge;* and more 
porous root, and will thrive upon poorer land. His 
reasoning, however, seems to flow from a theory per* 
haps ill grounded, rather than from practice. Never^ 
theless, as he seems to have taken particular pains in 
drawing up directions for this operation, we will, for 
reasons already assigned, transcribe them at length* 
** The stocks for the purpose should be the Broad- 
leaved Wych Elm, which must be raised from the seed, 
and planted out as before. When they have grown 
two years in the nursery, they will be 01 proper size to 
receive the graft ; and the last week in January is the 
best time for the work. If a large quantity of Elm 
stocks are to be grafted, procure six men in readiness 
for the purpose. The busmess of the first man is to 
take the mould from the stem of the stocks, with a 
spade, down to the root, laying the top of the root 
bare ; the next man is to follow him with a sharp 
pruning-knife, cutting off the heads of the stocks, ana 
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leaving the stumps tor be grafted onI]r about two inched 
above the root ; the third man is the grafter himself, 
•who having his grafts cut about four or five inches in 
lengthy all of the young wood, and such as has never 
bore lateral branches, in a dish, takes out one of them, 
and holding it in his left hand, the taper end being 
from him, with the knife that is in his right he takes 
off a slope about an inch and half or two inches long ; 
and if the grafter be an artist, it will be cut as true as 
if wrought by a plane. This done, he makes a small 
cut across, nearly at the top of the slope, and then 
proceeds to prepare the stock to receive it, which is 
effected by sloping off a side of it, of the same length 
with the sloped graft, that the parts may fit as near as 
possible. He then makes a cut .nearly at the top of the 
stock downward, to receive the tongue he had made 
in the graft ; and having properly joined them, he pro- 
ceeds to the next. After the gratter follows a person 
with bass matting, cut into proper lengths ; and with 
these he ties the grafts pretty close to the stock. The 
fifth man brings the clay, which should have been pil?- 
pared a week pr longer before, and well worked and 
beaten over, mixed with a fourth part of horse dung, 
and some chopped bay, in order to make it hang the 
better together ; with this he surrounds the graft and 
the stock. Lastly^ the sixth man comes and closes the 
clay, so that there may be no probability of its being 
washed off. Two or three rows being grafted, let an 
additional hand or two be employed, cither in drawing 
the earth up above the clay, so that it may be wholly 
covered, or digging the ground between the rows, and 
levelling it so that nothing of the performed work may 
appear, except the tops of the grafts above ground. 
The danger of frost renders this precaution highly 
•necessary ; for if it should be delayed a night or two, 
aiid sharp frosts should happen, the clay will most of it 
fall off, and thus the work will require to be repeated ; 
whereas, when it is lapped warm in the manner di- 
rected, there will be no danger of such an accident. 
A good workman, with the above mentioned necessary 
assistance, will graft about fifteen hundred stocks in a 
day. In the spring, the buds will swell, disclose, and 
shoot forth nearly as. soon as those of the tree from 
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which they were taken. By the latter end of June, 
they will be shot a foot and half, when they should be 
freed from the clay ; the matting should be also takea 
off, and themselves left to sport at ease with all the 
vegetative powers. At this time, of those which have 
put forth jwo' shoots, the- weakest should be taken up, 
to strengthen the other, and to lighten the head, which 
would otherwise be subject to be broken off by high 
winds. By autumn the shoot will have grown about a 
yard in length; and in the winter dig the ground be- 
tween the rows. In this place they may remain till. 
they are of a size to be planted out for continuance, 
with no other trouble than what was directed for the 
layers ; namely, keeping them clear of weeds, digging 
between the rows in the winter ; at the same time 
taking off all very large side branches ; and in the 
summer pinching off such young shoots, in the head, as 
may have a tendency to make the tree becona^ forked. 
This practice of grafting will be found a valuable im- 
provement of the English Elm, if we consider the na» 
ture of the Wych\ Elm, on which it is grafted. First, 
the Wych Elm will not only grow to the largest size of 
all the sorts, but will grow the fastest. However, this 
is not to be wondered at, if we examinathe root, which 
we shall find more fibrous, and the pores larger and in 
greater numbers than in any of the other Elms. Now, 
as all roots are of a spongy nature, to receive the juices 
of the earth for the nourishment and growth of the 
tree, that tree must necessarily grow the fastest whose 
root is most spongy and porous; and therefore the 
true English Elm, being set upon the root of the Wych, 
a greater quantity of nutriment is received froii> the 
earth for its encrease, in proportion as the root of the 
Wych Elm is more spongy and porous than that of its 
own sort. Thus the English Elm, on this basis, will 
arrive at timber many years sooner than those raised by 
layers, and be also forced to a greater size. If we con- 
sider too that the roots of the Wych Elm will imbibe 
such juices as are proper for the growth of its own 
sorts, timber thus raised must be better, as the wood of 
the Wych Elm is so excellent in its kind as to answer 
the purposes of all the other kinds." 

See more of the Elm under Woodlanbs. 
Vol. II. F f 
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ZANTHOXYLUM. 



LinneAn Class and Order, Dioecia Pentandria: 
Male flowers containing five parts, and female flowers 
containing one part ; upon distinct plants. There are 
two Species ; one of which, with due care, may b« 
enured to this climate : 

Zantho'xylum Clava He/cuHs : The Tooth- 
ache Tree ; a deciduous shrub : nzXVic oi Jzmaicz, 
Carolina, und Pennsylvania. 

The Toothache Tree (so called from its bart 
being said to be efficacious in that complaint) will grow 
to the height of about twelve feet. The bark is rough, 
afid armed with short thick spines. The leaves are its 

Sreatest ornament : for they are pinnated* are of a fine 
ark green on their upper surface, and yellowish under- 
neath, and grow without order on the branches. The 
folioles are spear-shaped, long ; four or five pair are 
terminated by an odd one, and the whole leaf has 
much the resemblance of those of the Mastich Tree. 
The flowers come out in loose panicles, from the ends 
of the branches ; they are small, and of little figure, 
having no petals, though the coloured segments of the 
calyx have been taken for petals. They are succeeded 
by roundish capsules, -containing the seeds, which 
hardly ever ripen in England. 

There is a Variety of this genus, with leaves com- 
posed of oval, oblong folioles, which have prickly mid- 
ribs. This difference is permanent from seeds. They 
are numbered in the nursery as two distinct sorts ; 
the first is called the Lentiscus-leaved Toothache Tree ; 
the other the Ash-leaved Toothache Tree. 

These Trees are propagated from the seeds, which 
we receive from abroad ; and these are seldom less than 
two, and often three or four, years before they come 
up. They must be sown deep, in largish pots, filled 
with a good, light, sandy compost ; and after that, the 
pots may be plunged into some natural soil, in a shady 
place, and there left undisturbed, except having constant 
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weeding, during the next summer and winter. The 
spring following they may be taken up and plunged 
into a hotbed ; and this will bring up. many of the 
seeds. They must be next hardened by degrees ; and 
afterwards plunged into their former station, to remain 
there until autumn.. In the ensuing winter they nuist 
be preserved in the greenhouse, or under a hotbed 
frame ; and in the spring they Should have a hotbed 
as before ; and then you may expect to see the remainder 
of the whole crop. The same management must, be 
repeated until the spring following, when they must 
be all shaken out of the pots, and each be planted in a 
separate pot. Watering should be given them, to settle 
the mould tb the roots ; ai)d they should be plunged 
into a hotbed as before. After this they must be 
hardened to the air, and set abroad in a shady place* 
The plants are now raised ; but they should be treated 
as greenhouse plants for two or three years after; 
when, in some spring, they may be turned out of their 
pots, with their mould, into the places where they are 
designed to remain. The places allotted them should 
be naturally warm and well sheltered; for although 
they are tolerably hardy when old, they require protec- 
tion at first ; and with this, nothing but the severest 
winters can destroy them. 
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A 

CLASSICAL ARRANGEMENt 

O F 

TREES AND SHRUBS, 

AGREEABLY TO tHEIK RESPECTIVE 

HEIGHTS. 



In forming mixed ornamental' Plantations, it is ne- 
cessary to arrange the Plants, according to the Heights 
to which they severally rise, in a given climature. If 
low Shrubs be planted promiscuously, among Forest 
Trees, the latter quickly rise above them ; first hiding, 
and at length overgroMfing them. On the contrary, if 
the taller Plants be placed in the inward or central parts 
of the mass of planting, and the lower, outwardly 
towards the margm, all the plants enjoy air and head- 
room ; and form, collectively, a rich bank of foliage. 
Perceiving, in practice, the utility of listing the 
. given plants, agreeably to their respective growths 
(see Vol. I. Min. 8 and ii.)we have caused a general 
Analysis of the Plants treated of in this Volume to be 
made, with respect to height, and have endeavoured to 
class them, according to their several growths, in this 
country. 

An accuracy of arrangement cannot reasonably be 
expected, in a jfrx/ attempt* of this nature ; the heights to 
which many exotxs rise in this island, are imperfectly 
known : nor is a cKtical exactness, in this case, requisite* 

• 1803. When the above was written, we were not aware 
that a similar attempt had been made by James Meaoer, in the 
Planter's Guide, published in 1779. 
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It is not an even surface of foliage, like what we see in 
Conservatories, we ask for in Grounds. Even if it 
were, it would be difficult to produce it. Soil, aspect, and 
the habits of individual plants, ever tend to occasion an 
inequality of erowth, and a desirable variety of surface : 
a slight error in the Classification will only tend to in- 
crease this Variety. 

To give character and perspicuity to the arrange- 
ment, we nave distributed the Plants in the following 
Classes. 

J. Tall Trees,-— or such as rise, in suitable soils 
and situations, to sixty feet vr upwards, 

II. Middlerank Trees, — or such as usually rise 
^o Between firty and sixty feet, 

" III. Low Trees, of thirty to forty feet growth. 

IV. Very Ta^^l Snku'B's ; namely, those from 
huenty to thirty feet. 

V- Tall Shrubs, as (torn tivefiiy down fotwieltSt 
feet high. 

VI. Middlerank Shrubs, between iweli/e and 
six feet in height. 

VII. Li w Shrubs, htiween six and three feet. 

VIII. Very Low ShRUBS ; nime]y, those under 
ibreefeet growth. 
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<U.ASS THE FIRST. 



TALL TREES, 



PAGE 

£cer PsiueU-pla'tanus 2 
jEsculus HifpO'Ca^tdnum 8 



Fa'gus Sylvatica 
FJgus Castafnea 
Fra'xinus Exce'lsior 
Pt nus Lclrtx 
Pt nus Syh/stris 
Ptnus Sylv/stris 
pi nus Stro'bus 
pi nus Picea 
Pinus Pi'cea 
PinusA'bi€S 
Pinus A'bies 
pinus Canadensis 
Pla'tanus Orienia'lis 
Pla'tanus Occident Jlis 
pytanus Occident Jlis 
Pytanus Occidentatlis 
Po'pulus Nigra 
Po'fulus Nigra 
Pafpuhs Tremula 
Po'pulus Heteroph/lla 
^ue'rcus Ro'bur 
i/rcus Ru'bra 
h/rcus M'gilops 
nUia Europa^a 
Ubnus Campefstris 
Ulmus Campifstris 



125 
127 
132 

249 

a52 

252 

253 

291 

261 
263 

264 
264 
270 
271 
271 
272 
274 
274 

274 
277 
298 

304 

402 
426 
429 



Sycamow 

Horsechesnut 

Beedk 

Chesnut 

Ash 

Larch 

Scotch Fir 

Pinaster 

Weymouth Pin* 

Silver Fir 

BalQi of Gilead Fie 

Norway Spruce 

Cornish Spruce 

American Spruce^ 

Oriental jPlane' 

American Plane 

Maple-leaved Plane 

Spanish Plane 

Common Poplar 

Lombardy Pedlar 

Asp 

Vimnia Poplar 

English Oak 

Red Virginia Oak 

Spanish Oak 

European Lime 

Coarse-leaved Elm 

Fine-leaved Elm 
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CLASS THE SECOND. 



MIDDLERANK TREES 



A*cer Negu'ndo * 3 

Afcer PlatanoVdis 3 

A'cer Sacchari'num 4 

A'cer Ru'hrum 4 

Be tula A' lb a 34 

Be' tula Ni'gra 35 
Beftula L^nta ^ 36 

Beftula A'lnus 37 

Ccfrpinus Be'tulus 51 

C^lits Austral lis 58 

C^ltisOccidenta'lis 58 
Crataegus Torrnina'lis 96 

Fra'xinus Ame^-^ca'na 136 

^u'glans R/gia 170 

WgJans Ni'gra 173 

^u'glans AUba 1^4. 

^u'glans Cine'Kea 174 
/triode'ndrm Tulipi'fera 198 

Pi'nus Pi'nea 254 

Planus Ce'mbra 256 

Pi'nus To! da 256 

P/'«ttx OVrtfj 258 

Po'pulus Alba 274 

Po'pulus Balsami'fera 275 

Pru'nus A'vium 284 

Pru'nus Ce'rasus .283 

Pru'nus Ce'rasus 284 

Py'rus Commu'nis 294 

Py'rus Commu'nis 294 

^ue'rcus Pri'nus 304 

^ue'rcus Ph^llos 303 

^u/rcus A'lla 305 

^e'nus Ce'rris 306 

Rebinia Pseudaca'cia 332 



Ash-lcavcd Maple 
Norway Maple 
Sugar Maple 
Scarlet Maple 
Common Birch 
Black Birch 
Canada Birch 
Alder 
Common Hornbeam 
Southern. Celtis 
Western Celtis 
Wild Service 
American Ash 
Common Walnut 
Black Virginia Walnut 
White Virginia Walnut 
Pennsylvania Walnut 
Tulip Tree 
Stone Pine 
Cembro Pine 
Swamp Pine 
Cedar of Lebanon 
White Poplar 
Balsam Poplar 
Wild Red Cherry 
Cherry Tree 
Red Flowering Cherry 
Double-blossomed Pear 
Twice-flowering Pear 
Chesnut-leaved Oak 
Willow-leaved Oak 
White Oak 
Austrian Oak 
false Acacia 



MiODlERANK TjtBES* 
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SaUxAnba 
Salix Purpu'rea 
Salix Penta'ndrta 
Salix Hermaphrodi'tica 
Salix BabylJnica 
Sa'lix Tria'ndria 
Sa'llx Fra'gilis 
Sa'lix AmygdalUna 
Sa'lix Hasta'ta 
Ta'xus Bacca'ta 
Ti'lia AmericJna 
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355 
355 
356 
355 
356 
357 
356 

357 
395 

404 



White Willo# 

Purple Willow 

Sweet-scented Willow 

Shining Willow 

Weeping Willow 

Triandrous Willow 

Crack Willow 

Almond-leaved Willow 

Hastated Willoiw 

Ye^ 

American Lime 



GLASS THE THIRD. 



LOW TREES. 



A^cer Camp^stre 
Acer Monspesula'num 
A'cer Cre'ticum 
A'cer Tarta'ricum 
A'cer Ru'brum 
Am^gdalus Commu'nis 
Amyfgdalus Pe'rsica 
Bigno'nia Cata'lpa 
Ca rpinus Be'tulus 
Ca'rpinus Be^tulus 
Ca! rpinus Qfstrya 
Cefrcis S Hi qua' strum 
Cefrcis Can&dtfnsis 
Crataegus Oxyacafntha 
Crat^'gus A'ria 
Cupre'ssus Semperui'rens 99 
Cupr/ssus Sempervi'rens 99 
Cupre'ssus Sempervi'rens loo 
Cupre'ssus Sempervi'rens 100 
Cupre'ssus Juni'perus loi 
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4 

«3 

14 

39 
53 
53 

61. 

62 

91 
95 



Common Maple 

Montpelier Maple 

Cretan Maple 

Tartarian Maple 

Scarlet Mapl^ 

Common Almond 

Peach Tree 

Catalpa 

flowering Hornbeam 

American Hornbeam 

Hop Hornbeam 

Common Judas Tree 

Canadian Judas Tree 

Hawthorn 

White Leaf 

Common Cypress 

Uprieht Cypress 

Spreading Cypress 

Small-fruit^ Cypress 

African Cypress 
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102 
1 06 
116 

142 
162 

165 
165 
166 

166 

167 



Ckpr/ssuf I^aicha 
CfHwttt Lsibu'mum 

Flyfxtnus Or'nus 
GMfttia Triacafnthus 
TliVf Aifuf folium 
flw Aqu^JUum 
rim Jjuifo'Kum 

ff^ AquifcfUum 
/Aw Cassi'm 

Liquida'mberStyraci'Jlua 195 
L iquidaftnberPeregrt'num 1 96 
Magna' lla Grand! flo'ra 213 
MifliaAze'darach 
M^spilus Germa'nica 
Mo'rus Alba 
M^'rus Ni'gra 
Mo'rus Papyri' fera 
Mo'rus Ru' bra 
Nyfssa Aqucltlca 
Pt'nus T^da 
Pi'nus Balsa'mea 
Pt'nus Orienia'Tis 
Py'rus MJlus 
P*frus Corona' ria 
Pru'nus Pn'dus 
Prvfnus Pcldus 
Pru'nus Ce'rdsus 
pn/nus Arment'aca 
prvfnus Domefstica 
pru'nus Dome'sttca 
fru'^nui Dome'stica 
^^tafrcm Ni'grn 
^u/rcws JE'jculus 
'^ue'rcuis Su'ber 

^ue'r^ius Su'ber 

^ui'rcus Plex 

^u/rcus Cffect'fera 

^utfrcus Molu'cca 
J&bl'ma Hi'spidu 
'SulUx nNlli^Hu 



218 

227 
228 
228 
229 

258 
265 
265 
295 

281 
282 
284 
288 
288 
285 
285 

304 

305 

307 

307 
308 

309 
309 
333 
35S 



Deciduous. Cypress 

Laburnum 

Indian Date Plum 

Flowering Ash 

Gleditsta 

Common Holly 

Smooth-leaved Holly 

Box-kaved Holly 

Saw-leaved Holly 

Hedgehog Holly 

Dohoon Holly 

Virginia Liquidamber 

Canada Liquidamber 

Evergreen Magnolia 

Bead Tree 

German Medlar 

Silkworm Mulberry 

Garden Mulberry 

Paper Mulbeiry 

Virginia Mulberry 

Serrated Tupelo Tree 

Dwirf Pine 

Hemlock Fir 

Oriental Fir 



Fig Ajppk 
ICrafa 



Sweet-scented 

Common Bird's Cherry 

Virginia Padtts 

Double^blossomed Cberiy 

Amicot Tree 

Tlum Tree 

Cherry Plum Tree 

Double-bk^somed Plum 

Black Oak 

Italian Oak 

Broad-leaved Cork Tree 

Narrow-leaved Code Tree 

Ilex 

^ KermesOak 

Live Oak 

Rosenflowered Acacia 

Goldca WiUow 



Vftftt^ Tall StiftO%$4 
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Sa'Rx nylMfViia 
Sa'Kx ke'Hx 
SJHx Qafprea 
Scfiix Glau'ca 
Seiflix Fiminafh's 
So'rbus AucupJria 
So'rbus Dome'stica 
€is^rbus Hjflrida 



357 

358 

358 

369 
370 
37 « 



Phylica-leatcd Willoir 

Rose WilloTfr 

Sallow 

Glattcbus WiUo# 

Oiler 

Mountain Sorb 

Cultivated Sorb 

MoHgrel Sofb 



CLASS THE FOURTH. 



VERY TALL SHRUBS. 



A'cer Pifinsylva'ticum 
Msculus Pa'via 
Jtino'na Trilo'ha 
Arlu'tus Vne'do 
Arbi/tus Vne'do 
Arhu'tus Un/do 
Arbu^tus Andrafchne 
•Bu*xus Sempervi^rens 
Bufxus Semperoi'rens' 
Co^'mus Mafscula 
Q/rylus Avellalna 
Crates' gus Oxyaca'niha 
Crataegus Oxydca'ntha 
Crataegus Oxyaca'ntha 
'Crataegus Oxyaca'niha 
Grata' gus Oxyaca'ntha 
Crataegus Oxyaca'ntha 
Grata! gus Crus Ga'lli 
Dio'spyros Virginia'na 
Elaa'znus Angustifo'lia 
Euo'nymiis Eurcpa'us 
Fra'xinus O^rnus 
Fra'xinus America'na 
Cuilandi'na Dio'ica 



5 

9 
18 

23 
24 

24 
a6 

45 
45 

89 

93 
94 
94 
94 
94 

96 
117 
118 
123 
136 
136 

148 



Mountain Maple 

Scarlet Escukm 

Papatr 

Oblone-fruited Arbutus 

Red-lowered Arbutii^ 

Double-blossomed Arbutus 

Andrackny 

Broad-leaved Tree Box 

Narrow-leaved Ttee Bole 

, Cornelian Cherry 

Hazel 

Scarlet Hawthorn 

Yellow Hawthorn 

White Hawthotft 

Maple-leaved Hawthorn 

Double-bloss. Hawthorn 

Glastonbuiy Thorn 

Cockspur Hawthorn 

Pishamin Plum 

Narrow-leaved Eleagnuc 

Broad-leaved Spindle 

Dwarf Ash 

Manna Ash 

Canada Nickar Tree 



Classical Arrangement. 



7«if/^r«/j Commu'ms 
juntpgrus Oxyc/drus 
Junrperus Vtrginidna 
yuni'perus Bermudia'na 

yum perus Barbade^nsts 

funi'jeras Thuri'fera 

funrperus IWcia 
Jum'perus rhoeni'cta 
Lau'rus No'bilis 
Lau'ru% Be'nzoin 
Laufrus Sa'ssafras 
Magna' Ha Acuminata 
Magno'lia Triptftala 
U^ssa Aqucltica 
PistJcia Terebt'nthus 
Pistafcia y/ra 
Pista'cia Trifo'lia 
Pistafda Narbone'nsis 
Pyrus Cydo'nia 
Pru'nus Canadensis 
Pru'nus Insiti'tia 
Pru'nus Lauro^Ce rasus 
Pru'nus Lusita'nica 
Rha'mnus Catha'rticus 
Rha'mnus Frolngula 
Rha'mnus Paliu'rus 
Rha'mnus Alate'mus 
Rha'mnus Alate'mus 
Rha'mnus Alate'mus 
Sambu'cus Ni'gra 
Sambu'cus hii'gra 
Sambu'cus Ni'gra 
Sambu'cus Ni'gra 
Syri'nga Vulga'ris 
Sjri'nga Vulga'ris 
Syri'nga Vulga'ris 
Syri'nga, Vulga'ris 
Thu'ya Occident J lis 
Thu'ya Orienta'lis 
Vibu'rnum Lafntana 
Vibu'rnum O'pulus 
Vibu'rnum O'pulus 



176 Sweedish Juniper 

177 Spanish Juniper 
177 Virginia Cedar 

177 Bermudian C edar 

178 Jamaica Cedat 
178 Spanish Cedar 
178 Lycian Cedar 
178 Phenician Cedar 
187 Evergreen Bay 
igm Benzoin Tree 
190 Sassafras Tree 
210 Long-leaved Magnolia 
210 Umbrella Tree 
234 Entire-leaved Tupelo Tree 
207 Common Turpentine Tree 
268 Pistacia Nut Tree 
268 Three-leaved Pistacia 
26^ Larger-fruited Pistacia 
296 'Quince 
282 Canada Padus 
286 Bullace Tree 

286 Common Laurel 

287 Portugal Laurel 

3 1 2 Common Buckthorn 

313 Frangula 

314 Christi Thorn 

316 Common Alatemus 

317 Broad-leaved Alaternus 
317 Jagged-leaved Alaternus 
361 Common Black Elder 

361 White-berried Elder 

362 Green-berried Elder 
362 Pgrsley-leaved Elder 
388 Common Lila^ 

388 Purple Lilac 

389 Blue Lilac 
389 White Lilac 
398 Common Arbor Vitas 
401 Chinese Arbor Vitae 
406 Common Viburnum 

408 Marsh Elder 

409 Qelder Rosp 



Tall Sjhrdb^. 
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CLASS THE FIFTH. 



TALL SHRUBS. 



nagy'ris Fm'tida 15 

Aralia Spina' sa ao 

Azalifa ffudiflo'ra 30 

Bu'xui Sempervt' rent 46 

Bufxus Sempervi'rens 46 

CJrpinus B/tulus 53 

aitis Orienia'lis 60 

CbionJnihus Virgi'nica 64 

Colut^a Arhortfscens 81 

Colut/a Arbore'scens 82 

Ccfrnus Sangui'nea 83 

CJrnus Flo'rida 83 

Qo'rnus Flo'rida 84 

Ccfrnus Flo'rida 84 

Co'rnus Flo'rida 84 

Co'rnus Flo'rida 84 

Cratafgus AzJrolus 95 

Crataegus Cocci'nea 96 

Cupre'ssus Thy 0' ides 100 

Euonymus Europa'us 122 

Euo'nymus Europe^ Us i22 

Fa'gus Pu'mrla 131 

Hi'ppopha Rhamno'ides 155 

Hi'ppopha Canade'nsis 156 

yuni'perus Commu'nis 176 

Juni'p^rus Sabi'na 180 

Lai/rus Mstiva'lis 1 89 

Li -u strum Vulga're 193 

L'tgu strum Vulga'rt 193 

Ligu' strum l^ulgare . 1 94 

Magno'lia Glau'ca aio 

A'e'spilus Arbuiifo'lia 223 

Philade'lphus Inodo'rus 242 

Phillyre'a M^dia 243 

Phiilyr^a M/dia 243 

Phillyrtfa Mtfdia 244 

Philiyrefa Latifo'lia 244 



Anagyrb 

Prickly Angelica 

Red Azalea 

Gold- edged Box 

Curled-leaved Striped Box 

Eastern Hornbeam 

Eastern Celtis 

Snowdrop Tree 

Common Bladder Seona 

Red-podded Bladder Senna 

Common Dogwood 

Virginian Dogwood 

Female Dogwood 

Blue-berried Dogwood 

White-berried Dogwood 

Swamp Dogwood 

Azarole 

Virginian Azarole 

American Cypress 

Common Euonymus 

Narrow-leaved Euonymus 

Dwarf Chesnut 

European Sea Buckthorn 

Canada Sea Buckthorn 

Common Juniper 

Upright Savin 

Deciduous Bay 

Privet 

Deciduous Privet 

Evergreen Privet 

Sea-green Magnolia 

Arbutus-leaved Medlar 

Carolina Syringa 

Smooth-leaved Phillyrea 

Privet-leaved Phillyrea 

Olive-leaved Phillyrea 

Broad-leaved Phillyrea 
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Classical AitXANO£BiEKT. 



Pbillyre'a Anguuifo'lla 244 

PuWa Trifoliclto 29 1 

Prvlnut Maha'leh 283 

Pru'nus Spint/sa 28D 

PJrus Melius 294 

P/rus Coronafria 295 

Jihalmnus Alpi'nus 314 

Jtbafmnus Fra'ngula 314 

Jihu'mnus Ok cf ides 318 

Jiba^mnus Insfcfo'rius 318 

^£v^ Orii/ri0 325 

JRA«i jypbinum 326 

^£«j T/phinum 326 

vR^wx Gla'brum 327 

/f^«j GWhrum 327 

^i&2ij Gla'brum 327 

yl?i&2rj Glafbrum 327 

vRit^/ C$ppJUinum 328 

^i6«i Ci'tinus 330 

Sambu'cus Racfmo'sa 363 

Spdrttum Jt/neeum 373 

$pa'rtium Ju'nc0um 373 

^//r^jr Cffichi/lis 386 

^a'marix Ga'lUca 392 

Vibu'rnum Dente/tum 407 

Fibu'mum Nu'dum 408 

Vibu'rnum PrunifJllum 408 

yihu'mum Acirtfcllium 410 

ZantbJ^^lum Cyv^ H. 434 



Narrow^leaved Phillyrea 

Ptclea 

Perfumed Cherry 

Sloe Xrec 

Paradise Apple 

Sub-evergreen Crab 

Alpinp Franguta 

Smooth-leaved Franguia 

Olive-rleaved Buckthorji 

NarrQW-leaved Buckthorji 

Tannisri' Sumach 

Virginia Sumach 

Stag's Horn Sumach 

Smooth Sumach 

New Eagland Sumach 

Carolina Sumach 

Canada Sumach 

Canada Leatisc Sumach 

Vecustian Sumach 

Mountain Elder 

Common Spaoish Broom 

Double SpaoisJii Broom 

Styrax 

French Tamarisk 

Saw-leaved Viburnum 

Eiitire-leavtd ViburnuiiJ 

Plum-leaved A^ibumuw 

Maple-leaved Viburnum 

Toothadbe Trcf 



GLASS TH£ SIXTH. 



MIDDLERANK SHRUBS. 



Amo'rpb^ Frutico'sfi 
Btfrheris Vulgctrls 
Be'rberis Cre'tica 
Bupleu'rum Fruttco'sum 
Colute'a Arbor/scens 



II 

81 



Common Berbery 

Box-leaved Berbery 

Ethiopian Martwont 

Pocock's BUdder ^nn% 



MlDDlBXANK SHtOBS. 
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Crataegus Tomento'sa 97 

Cratafgus Vi'ridis '97 

Cy'tisus Hirsu'tus 108 

JEuo'nymus Americelnus 124 

Gent' St a Trtdenta'ta 139 

Geni'sta Hispafnica 141 

Hype'ricum C^narie'nse 159 

Lav at ^ a Arbo'rea 184 

Lonlafra Xylo'steum 206 

Medic J go Arbo'rea 215 

Mefspilus CotoneJster 224 
Philade'lphus Coronafrius 241 

Pri'nos VerticlllJtus 279 

Pri'nos Glcfher 279 
RhododtfndronMa'ximumj^ix 



Rhus Toxicodendron 
Rohfnia Cara'gana 
RohUnia Frut/scens 
Ro'sa Cinnamo'mia 
Ro'sa Cinnamo'mia 
Ro'sa Carolina 
Ro'sa Caroli'na 
Ro'sa Centifo'lia 
Sambu'cus Canadensis 
SpJrtium ScopJrium 



328 
333 
333 
338 
339 
339 
339 
341 
362 

372 



Spa'rtium Monosptfrmum 374 
Spa'rtium Angulcltum 374 
Spa'rtium Spino'sum 375 
SpJrtium Sco'rpius 375 

Spiral a Opulifo'lia 379 

Spir^eaOpultfo'lia 380 

StaphyUa Pinna'ta 382 

StaphyUa Trifo'lia 382 

StewdrtiaMalacode'ndronT^i^ 
SyrVnga P/rsica 
Syri'nga Pe'rsica 
Syri'nga P/rsica 
Syri'nga P^rsica 
Ta'marix GermJnica 
Vibu'rnum Cassinoifdes 
Fibt/mum Ti'nus 
yibi/rnum Ti'nus 
Fi'tex AgnuS'cJstus 
Ukx Eurofafus 



390 

390 

391 

391 

393 
410 

412 

412 

419 
423 



Gooseberfy-Iea. Hawthorn 

Green-leaved Hawthorn 

Evergreen Cytisut 

Evergreen Euonymus 

Portugal Broom 

Prickly Spanish Broom 

Canary St, John's Wort 

Common Lavatera 

Fly Honeysuckla 
Tree LMCtxx^ 
Dwarf Qqince 
Common Mock Oran|[e 
Deciduous Wintcrberry 
Evergreen Wintcrberry 
Mpuntain Laurel 
Poison Ash 
Caragana 
Shruby Aspalathus 
Cinnamon Rose 
Cinnamon Rose 
Carolit^a Rose 
Wild Virginian Rose 
Great Koyal Rose 
American Elder 
English Broom 
Single-seeded Broom 
Eastern Broon\ 
Thorny Broom 
Prickly Broom 
Virginia Gelaer Rose 
Carolina Gelder Rose- 
Common Staphylea 
Trifoliate Staphylea 
Stewartia 
Common Persian Lilac 
White Persian LiUc 
Blue Persian Lilac 
C^ut-leaved Persian Lilac 
German Tamarisk 
Bastard Cassine 
Narrow-leaved Laurustinus 
Broad-leaved Laurustinus 
Chaste Tree 
Furze 
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Classical Arrangement, 



CLASS THE SHVENTH. 



LOWSHRUBS 



Jtn/gdaJus Na'na 14 

Jndro'meda Panicula'ta 16 

Artetni'sia Arhore' seem 27 

JUtrifUx HJlimus 28 

A' triplex Portulaco'tdes 28 

^TMUa Visco'sa 30 

Calltcclrfa America! na 48 

Calyca'nthus Flo'rldus 49 

Ceano'tbus Amertca'na 54 

Celafstrus Bullaftus 56 
Cephala'nthus Occlde'ntalls 60 



C/'j/«x PfipullfVllus 
Ci'stus Laurifo'llus 
Cl'stus Ladanfferus 
Ci'stus IncJnus 
Cl'stus Monspeiy nsls 
Cl'stus A'lhldus 
Cl'stus Saivlfo'llus 
Cl'stus Crl'sfus 
Cl'stus Hallmlfo'llus 
Cl'stus VllU'sus 
Cl'stus Cref ileus 
Cl'stus Llhano'tis 
Cle'thra Alnlfo'lla 
Cneo'rum Trlco'ccon 
Colut/a Arhore' scens 
Corla'rla Myrtlfo'lla 
Coronl'Ua E'merus 
Co'rylus Colu'rna 
Cytlsus Sesslllfo'Hns 
Cy'tlsus Nl'grlcans 
Cy'tlsus Austrl'acus 
Ephedra Dlsta'chya 
Genl'sta Plh'sa 



67 
68 

69 
69 

70 
70 
70 

78 

79 
81 

89 
105 
106 
106 
120 
140 



Dwarf Almond 

Vir^ian Andromeda 

Tree Wormwood 

Broad«leav. Purslain Tree 

Narrow-leav. Purslain Tree 

White Azalea 

Callicarpa 

Flowering Calycanihus 

New Jersey Tea 

Staff Tree 

Cephalanthus 

Poplar-leaved Cistus 

Bay-leaved Cistus 

Ladanum Cistus 

Hoary Cistus 

Gum Cistus of Montpelier 

White Cistus 
Sage-leaved Cistus 
Curled-leaved Cistus 
Sea Purslain-leaved Cistus 
Round-leaved Cistus 
Cretan Cistus 
Narrow- leaved Cistus 
American Alder 
Widow Wail 
Oriental Colutea 
Myrtle-leaved Sumach 
Scorpion Senna 
Byzantine Nut 
Sessile-leaved Cytisus 
Black Cytisus 
Tartarian Cyti&us 
Ephedra 
Branching Broom 



Low Shrubs, 



449 



Geni'sta GennJmca 141 

Geni'sta Ca'ndicans 141 

Hamam/lis Firgi'nica 149 

Hibt'scus Syri'ajcus 153 

Hydrangefa Arlonfscem 157 

Hypefricum Hirci^num 158 

Itea Virgi'nica 169 

'^uni'perus Sahi'na 179 

^uni'perm Sahi'na . 180 

la'lmia Lattfo'lia 182 

Kaflmia AngustifUlia 182 

Lavatifra Trih'ba 1 85 

Lavate'ra Cyibia 185 

Lavate'ra Mi' cans 186 

Lonke'ra DiervHla 204 
LonicifraSymphoricclrpus 205 

Lonic/ra Ccsrvdlea 206 

Lonic/ra Alpige'na 2o6 

Lonice^ra l^i'gra 2o6 

Lonictfra PyrenJtca 2o6 

Lonice'ra Tartatrica 2o6 

Mi!ipilui Amcla'nchier 223 

Mefspilus Canade'nsis 224 
Me^spilus Chama-Me'sp. 224 

Myri'ca Ceri'fera 232 

Myri'ca Galle 232 
Philadi/lphus CoronJrius 2/^1 

Phlo'mis Frutico'sa 246 

Phymis Frutidosa 247 

Phlo'mis Purpu'rea 247 

RhJmnus CathJrticus ' 312 

RhJmnus Fr^angula 314 
Rhododtfridron Po'nticiM 324 

^^tfj Tyfphinum 327 

^^ttj CoppaflUnum 328 

-RAwV Toxicodendron 329 

^^«j Ra'dicans 329 

^^'xa Cani'na 336 

J?yi« Alpi'na 337 

iS/i^ Eglant/ria 337 

JJ/xtf Eglant/ri^ 338 
Vol. I|. 



German Broom 

Italian Broom 

Dwarf Hazel 

Althea Frutex 

Hydrangea 

Shruby St, John's Wort 

Itea 

Spreading Savia 

Variegated Savin 

Broad leaved Kalmia 

Narrow-leaved Kalmia 

Three-lobed Layatera 

Five-lobed Lavatera 

OJiittering Lavatera 

\ Diervilla 

St. Peter's Wort 

Blue-berried Honeysuckle 

Red-berried Honeysuckle 

Black-berried Honeysuckle 

Pyrenean Honeysuckle 

Tartarian Honeysuckle 

Amelanchier 

Canada Medlar 

Bastard Qiiince 

Candleberry Myrtle 

Sweet Gale 

Double flow. Mock Orange 

Jerusalem Sage Tree 

Cretan Sage Tree 

Portugal Sage 

Dwarf Buckthorn 

Dwarf Frangula 

Pontic Rose Bay 

Dwarf Sumach 

](^entiscus-leaved Sumach 

Poison Oak 
Iladicant Toxicodendron 

Dog Rose 

Alpine Rose 

Common Sweet Briar 

Semi-double Sweet Briar 
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Classical Arrangement. 



Ro'sa Eglantifrta 
Ro'sa Eglante'ria 
RJsa Eglante'ria 
Rosa CarcU'na 
Ro'sa Villo'ta 
Ro'sa Centifo'lia 
Ro'sa Centifo'lia 
Ro'sa Centifo'lia 
Ro'sa Centifo'lia 
Ro'sa Ga'llica 
Ro'sa Sempervi'rens 
Ro'sa Sempervi' rens 
Ro'sa Semperui'rcns 
Ro'sa Penduli'na 
Ro'sa Alba 
Ru'scus Hypoglo'ssum 
SJlsola Frutico'sa 
Spa'rtium Scopa'rium 
Spira'a Salicifo'lia 
Spirafa Tomentcfsa 
Spira'a Hypericifo'lia 
Spirafa Crena'ta 
Spirafa Sorbifo'lia 
Vihu'mum Ti'nus 
Vibufmum Ti'nus 
Vibu'mum Ti'nus 



338 

338 

338 
340 

340 
340 

340 
34 » 

341 
342 
342 
34a 
343 
343 
343 
350 

359 
373 
377 
378 
378 

379 
380 

412 

413 
413 



Double Sweet Briar 

Double Blush Sweet Briar 

Yellbw Sweet Briai 

Pennsylvania Rose 

Apple Rose 

Hundred-leaved Rose 

Provence Rose 

Moss Provence 

Dutch Hundred-Ieav, Rose 

Galilean Rose 

Musk Rose 

Single Musk Rose 

Double Musk Rose 

Pendulous-fruited Rose 

White Rose 

Alexandrian Laurel 

Stonecrop Tree 

Starry Broom 

Common Spirea Frutex 

Red flowering Spirea 

Hypericum Spirea 

Spanish Spirea 

Service-leaved Spirea 

Laurustinus 

Hairy-leaved Laurustinus 

Shining-leaVr Laurustinus 



CLASS THE EIGHTHr 



VERY LOW SHRUBS 



Andro'tneda Panicula'ta 
Andro'meda Maria' na 
Be' tula Nafna 
* Bu'xus Sempervi'rens 
Da'thne Meze'reum 
Daphne Gni'dium 
Da'phm Cneo'rum 



16 

47 
110 

112 

11% 



Canada Andromeda 

Maryland Andromeda 

Dwarf Birch 

Dwarf Box 

Mezereon 

Flax-leaved Daphne 

Spear-leaved Daphne 



Very Low Shrubs* 



45* 



Dap^hne TartonrJira 112 
Dalphm Ahi'na 112 

De/phne Thymela^a 112 

Di/phne yUlo'sa 113 

Daffhne Laure'§la 1 14 

Geni'sta Tificto'rta 140 

Geni'sta A'nglica 140 

Juni'perus Sahi'na 179 

Ono'nis Frutico'sa 236 

Philade'lphus CoronJrtus 242 
Rhododendron Ferrug. 320 
Rhodode'ndron Hirsu'tum 321 
Rhododifndron ChamacVs.yx\ 
Rhodode'ndron Dau'ricumyxx 
R^bi'nia Py'gmaa 334 

jR^'jfl Pimplnellifo'lta 336 
-R^'xii Spinosi'ssima 336 

Ru'bus OdorJtus 347 

Ru'scus Aculea'tus 349 

Ruscus Hypophyilum 349 
Ru'scus HypogU'ssum 350 



Tarton Raire 

Alpine Chamelea 

Milkwort-leaved Daphne 

Hairy-leaved Daphne 

Evergreen Daphne 

Dyers' Broom 

Dwarf English Broom 

^ Spreading Savin 

i Rest Harrow 

Dwarf Mock Orange 

Ferrug. Dwarf Rose Bay 

Hairy Dwarf Rose Bay 

Chamecistus 

Daurian Dwarf Rose Bay 

Dwarf Aspalathu^ 

Burnet Rose 

Scotch Rose 

Virginia Raspberry 

Common Butchers Broom 

Broad-leaved Ruscus 

Hypoglossum 



ftir It is proper to he remarked ^ that The Alvha^et OF 
Plants is printed agreeably to the first Edition. Ail 
that is there intended by noting the heights of the 
Species y at the heads of the Genera^ is to give some general 
idea of their respective growths^ andf most especially f as 
to whether they <2r^ Trees or Shrubs, — without the 
trouble of consulting their several descriptions. Here, 
a greater degree of accuracy has been attempted. 



Gg2 
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CtASSICAL AXRANOBMKNT. 



APPENDIX. 



CLIMBERS. 



Blgno'nia Sempervi'rens 
Bigno'nia Unguis 
Bigno'nia Capreola'ta 
Bigno'nia Ra'dicans 
Celafstrus Scclndens 
Cle'matis Fitice'Ua 
Cl/matis ViJrna 
Cltfmatis CrVspa 
Cle'matis Orienta'Us 
Clef mat is Vita'lba " 
Cle^matis Cirrho'sa 
Cle'matis Flammula 
Cle'matis Virginialna 
Cyna'nchum Acu'tum 
Cyndnchum Monsp. 
CynJnchum Sulero sum 
Xilyci'ne Frute'scens 
Glyci'ne A'pigs 
Glyci'ne TomentJsa 
Glyci'ne Como'sa 
Glyci'ne Mondica 
Hf'dera He'lix 
Header a He'lix 
He'dera Heflix 
He^dera He'lix 
He'dra ^uinquefo'lia 
Ja'sminum Officinalle 
jal sminum Fruticans 
yeifsminum Humile 
Lonicefra Caprifo'lium 



40 Evergreen Bignonia 

41 Claw Bignonia 

42 Tendril Bignonia 
'42 Scarlet Trumpet Flower 
56 Climbing Staff Tree 

• 73 • Virgin's Bower 

74 Virginia Climber 

74 Carolina Climber 

75 Oriental Climber 

75 Traveller's Joy 

76 Evergreen Clematis 
76 Creeping Clematis 
76 . Sweet-scented Clematis 

103 Acute-leaved Cynanchum 

104 Round-leaved Cynanchum 
104 Carolina Cynanchum 
144. Carolina Kidney Bean 

145 Ash-leaved Milk Vetch 
X46 Climbing Rest Harrow 

146 Maryland Kidney Bean 

147 Virginian Glycine 
150 Common Ivy 
152 Yellow-berried Ivy 
152 Gold-striped Ivy 
152 Silver-striped Ivy 
152 Deciduous Ivy 

160 Common Jasmine 

161 Yellow Jasmine 
161 Italian Jasmine 
200 Italian Honeysuckle 



Climbers* 
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Lonice'ra Pericly'menum 201 
Lonice'ra Pericly'menum ao2 
Lontctfra Pericl/menum 202 
Lonictfra Pericly'menum 202 
Lonic^ra Pericl^minum 202 
Lonic^ra Pericly'menum 202 
Lonice'ra Pericl/mehum 202 
Lonice'ra Sempervi' rens 202 
Menispe'rmum Canade'nse 221 
Menispermum f^irgi'nicum 221 
Menisp/rmum Caroli'num 221 
M^spilus Pyraca'ntha 225 
Passiflo'ra Ccsrvflea 237 
Perrploca Grafca 239 

Smtlax A'spera 365 

Smflax Exc/lsa 365 

Smi'lax Sarsapari'Ua 365 
Smi'lax Rotundifo'lia 360 
Smi'lax Laurifo'fia 366 

Smi'lax Tamo'ides 366 

Smi'lax Lanceola'ta 336 

Smi'lax Herba'cea 366 

Solafnum Dulcama'ra 367 
Tafmus Commu'nis 394 

Tamus Cr/tica 394 

r/'//j Lab ru' sea 421 

A7'//j Vulpi'na 421 

^/'//j Lacinio's0 421 

A77/J Arbo'rea 422 



English Honeysuckle 

Oak-leaved Honeysuckle 

Red Dutch Honeysuckle 

Midsummer Honeysuckle 

German Honeysuckle 

Long-blowing Honeysuckle 

Evergreen Honeysuckle 

Trumpet Honeysuckle 

Cfanada Moonseed 

Virginia Moonseed 

Carolina Moonseed 

Evergreen Thorn 

Passion Flower 

Periploca 

Italian Smilax 

Oriental Smilax 

Peruvian Smilax 

Canada Smilax 

^ Laurel-leaved Smilax 

Briony- leaved Stnilax 

Lance-leaved Smilax 

Ivy-leaved Smilax 

Woody Nightshade 

Common Black Briony 

Cretan Black Briony 

Wild Virginia Grape 

Fox Grape 

Pardey-leaved Grape 

Pepper Tree 
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Classical AftKAMeBMSMT. 



CREEPERS. 



Ly'cium BJrharuni 
L/cium Balrharum 
Ru'bus Frutico'sus 
Rvfbus Fruticcfsus 
Ru'bus Frutic(/sus 
Ru'bus Hi'spidus 
Ru'bus Ca^sius 
Vt'nca Me/jor 
t7nch Mr nor 
rt'stca Lu'tea 



208 
209 

345 
346 

347 
347 
347 
414 

416 



Broad-leaved Boxthom 

Narrow*leaved Boxthom 

Double-blossomed Bramble 

Thomless Bramble 

Variegated Bramble 

American Bramble 

Dewberry Budi 

Large Green Periwinkle 

, Comm. Green Periwinkle 

Yellow Periwinkle 



PARASITICAL PLANT. 




Ft' scum A'lbum 



417 



Misletoe 



INDEX 

TO THE 

ENGLISH NAMES, 

AND OTHER 

NON-LINNEAN TERMS, 

IN THB 

ALPHABET OF PLANTS. 



A. 

AcA'ciAjCommon, seeRobinia. 
Aca'cia, Three-thorned, Gledit- 

sia, 
Ag'nus Ca'stus, Vitex, 
Alate'rnus, Rhamnus, 
Alder, Betula. 
Alder, American, Ckthra. 
Alder, Berry-bearing, Rhamnus. 
Allspice, Carolina, Calj/canthus. 
Almond, Amygdalus. 
Althee'a Fru'tex, Hibiscus* 
Amela'nchier, Mespilus. 
Andra'chne, Arbutus. 
Angelica, Aralia* 
Apple, Pyrus» 
Apricot, Prunus, 
Arbor Vi'tae, Thuya* 
A'ria^ Cratctgus. 
Ash, Fraxinus. 
Ash, Mountain, Sorbits. 
Ash, Poison, Rhus. 
Aspalathus, Robinia., 
Aspen, Populus. 
Aze'darach, Mclia. 
A'zarole, Cratctgus* 

B. 

Balsam Tree, Populus* 
Bay, Laurus. 
Bead Tree, Melia* 
Bean Trefoil, Anagyris* 
Beecb| Fagus. 



Benjamin Tree, Laurus. 
Be'nzoin Tree, Laurus. 
Berbery, Berberis*^ 
Bindweed, Smilax. 
Bindwith, Clematis* 
Birch, Betula. 
Birdcherry, Prunus. 
Bittersweet, Solanum, 
Bladder Nut, Staphylea* 
Bladder Sena, Colutea* 
Bloody Twig, Comus* 
Bramble, Rubus. 
Bnar, Sweet, Rosa. 
Briony, Black, Tamus. 
Broom, Dyer's, Genista* 
Broom, Butcher's, Ruscus* 
Brooms, Class of, Spartium* 
Box, Buxus. 
Box thorn, Lycium. 
Buckthorn, Rhamnus. 
Buckthorn, Sea, Hippophce, 
Bullace, Prunus. 
Button Wood, Cephalanthus* 
Byza'ntine Nut, Corylus. 

c. 

Cara'gana, Robinia. 
Casi'ne, Viburnum. 
Ca'ssioberry, Viburnum* 
Cata'lpay Bignonia* 
Catwhin, Rosa. 
Cedars, Class of, Juniperus* 
Cedar of Lebanon, Pints* 
Cembro Pinei Pinus* 



I N D E3t. 



I 

Coe'sios, Rubus. 
Chamc-ci'stus, Rhododefutron. 
Chamelae'a, Daphne, 
Chaste Tree, Vitex. 
Cherry, Coramon, Prunus» 
Cherry^ CorDelian^ Comus» 
Cberry, Dwarf, Ixmicera. 
Chesnuty Fagvs. 
Chinquepin, Fagus, 
Christi Thorn, BJiamntu. 
Climbers, Class of. Clematis. 
Climber, Virginia, Bignonia, 
Cueorum, Daphne. 
Coccy'gria, Rhiu, 
Colute'a, Jointed, CoroniUa. 
Cork Tree, Qtiercus, 
Crab, Pyrus, 

Creeper, Virginia, Hedera. 
Cucumber Tree, Philadelphus, 
Custard Apple, Annona. 
Cypress, Ctipresstts. 



G. 



Cy'tisus of Montpelier, Genista. Holly, Ilex. 



Ga]e,SpIeenwort-leavedy Liquid^ 
amber. 

Gale, Sweety Myrica. 

Gelder-Rose, Marsh-Elder, Vi- 
burnum. 

Gelder-Rose, Spiraea, Spircea^ 

Glasswort, Salsola, 

Glastonbury Thorn, Cfatctgui, 

Gorse, Ulex. 

Grape, Vitis. 

H. 

Hartwort, Ethiopian, Bupkurum. 

Haw, Black, Viburnum, 

Hawthorn, Cratcegus, , 

Hazle, Corylus, 

Ha^le, Dwarf, HamameUs. 

Hep Tree, Rosa. 

Hickery Nut, Juglans, 



Cy'tbus, Prickly, Spartium, 

D. 

Date Plum, Diospyros, 
Dewberry, Rubus, 
Diervilla, Lonicera. 
Dog's Bane, Periploca. 
Dogwoods, Class of, Comus. 

E. 

Eglantine, Rosa, 

Elder, Sambucus. 

Elder, marsh. Viburnum. 

Elm, Ulmus. 

E'sculus, JEsculus. 

Evo'nymus, Bastard, Celastrus, Junipers, JuAiperus, 

Evo nymus, Class of, Euonymm. Ivy, Hedera, 



Honeysuckles, Class of, Lonicera. 
Honeysuckle, Upright, Azalea. 
Hornbeam, Carpinus. . 
Horse Chesnut, JEscuhs. 
Horsetail, Ephedra. 
Hype'ricum Fru'tex, Spiroem. 
Hypoglossura, Ruscus. 

J. 

Jasmines, Class of, Jasminum. 
Jasmine, Virginia, Bignonia. 
Jessamine, Jasminum. 
Ilex, Quercus. 
Indigo, Bastard, Amorpha. 
Judas Tree, Cercis. 



F. 

Filbert, Corylus, 
Firs, Pinus. 
Fla'mmula, Clematis, 
Fra'ngula, Rhamnus. 
Fringe Tree, Chionamthus, 
Furze, Ulejc. 



K. 

Kermcs, Quercus. s 
Kidney Bean Plant, Glycine. 

L. 

Labu'rnum, Cytisus. 
Larch, Pinus. 
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•' 



La'rix, Pinui» 

Laurel, Alexandrian, Ruscus, 

Laurel, American Mountain^ 

Rhododendron, 
Laurels, Class of, Prunus, 
Laurusti'nuj, Viburnum. 
Lilac, Syringa. 
Lime, TUia, 
Linden, TUia, 
Lote Tree, Celtis, 
Lu'cerne IVee, Medicago, 

M. 

Mahs^'leb, Prunus, 
Mallow, Syrian, Hibiscus, 
Mallow Tree, Lavatera. 
Maples, Class of, Acer. 
Marsh Elder, Viburnum. 
Meally Tree, Viburnum. 
Medick Tree, Jdedicago. 
Medlar, Mespilas. 
Meze'reon, Daphne. 
Milk vetch, Glycine. 
Mi'sletoe, Viscttm, 
Mock Orange, PhUadelphus, 
Mock Privet, PhyUyrea. 
Moon Seed, Menispermum* 
Moon Trefoil, Medicago. 
Mountain Sorb, Sorbus. 
Mulberry, Morus, 
Myrick, Myrica. 
Myrtle, Candlebcrry, Myrica, 
Myrtle, Dutch, Myrica. 

' N. 

Nettle Treeyt'eltis. 
Kickar Tree, GuUandina. 
Nightshade, Solanum. 

o. 

Oak, Quercus. 

Oak Poison, Rhus. 

Old- man's Beard, Clematis. 

Olea'ster, EUagnus. 

Olive, Wild, EUagnus, 

Orange, Mock, PhUadelphus. 

O^eVf Salix. 



p. 



Pa'dus, Prunus, 
Paliu'rus, Rhamnus. 
Papa'w, Annona, 
Passion Flower, Passiflortu 
Peach, Amygdalus. 
Pear, Pyrus. 
Pepper Tree, Vitis, 
Peri'ploca, Cynanchum. 
Periwinkle, Vinca. 
Pervi'nca, Vinca. 
sPetty Whin, Genista. 
Pina'ster, Pinus. 
Pines, Class of, Pinus. 
Pi'shamin Plum, Diospyrou 
Plane, Platanus, 
Plum, Prunus, /. 
Poplar, Populus. 
Privet, Ligustrum. 
Privet, Mock, PhUlyrcg. 
Pyraca'iithay Mespilus. 

Quick, Crataegus. 
Quick Beam, Sorbus. 
Quicken Tree, Sorbus, 
Quickset, Crata:gus, 
Quince, Bastard, Mespibu. 
Quince, Common, Pyrus. 
.Quince, Dwarf, MespUus. 

R. 

Raspberry, Rubus. 

Red bud, Cercis. 

Redtwi^, Ceanothus. 

Rest Harrow, climbing. Glycine^ 

Rest Harrow, shrubby, Ononis. 

Roan Tree, Sorbus. 

Rock Rose, Cistus, 

Rosebay, Dwarf, Rhododendron, 

Roses, Class of^ Rosa. 

s. 

Sases, Gass of, Phlomis. 
Saintjohn'sworti Class of, Hyfi^ 
rieum. 
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Saintpeter^sworty Lonicera, 
Sallow, SaUx, 
Sarsapaii'Jla, Smilax, 
Sa^ssafrasy Laurus, 
Sca'mmoDy, Cynanchum. 
Scorpion, Seuua, CoroniUa. 
Sea Buckthorn, Hippofhot, 
Sea Purslain Tree, Atriplex, 
Senna, Bladder, Colutea, 
Senna, Scorpion, Coronilla, 
Services, Class of, Sorbus. 
Service, Wildj Cratcegus, 
Shruby Horse Tail, Ephedra, 
Silk, Virginia, Periploca, 
Sloe Thorn, Frunus, 
Snow-ball Tree, Viburnum, 
Snow-drop Tree, Chionanthus. 
Sorbs, Class of, Sorbus. 
Sorb, Mountain, Sorbus. 
Spindle Tree, Euonymus* 
Spirx'a Fru'tex, Spircea, 
Spurge Laurel, Daphne. 
Spurge Olive, Daphne. 
Staff Tree, Celastrus. 
Stonecrop Tree, Salsola. 
Storax Tree, Styrax, 
Strawbewy Tree, Arbutus. 
Sumachs, Class of, Rhus. 
Sumach,Myrtle-leaved,Comm, 
Sycamore, Acer, 
Syri'nga, Philadelphus, 

T. 

Tacamaha'ca, Populus, 
Ta'marisk, Tamarix, 
Tartonrai're, Daphne. 
Tea, New- Jersey, Ceanothus. 
Thea, South-Sea, Viburnum, 
Thorn, Black, Frunus. 
Thorns, Class of, Cratcegus, 
Thorn, Evergreen, Mespilus, 
Thorn of Christ, Rhamnus, 
Thym^a/a, Daphne, 




Toothache Tree, Zanthoxylum, 
Toxicode'ndron, Rhus. 
Traveller's Joy, Clematis. 
Trefoil Shnib, Ptelea, 
Trefoil Tree, Cytisus, 
Trumpet Flower, Bignonia. 
I'ulip Tree, Bay-leaved^ Mag* 

nolia. 
Tulip Tree, Virginia^ lAriodai' 

dron, 
Tu'pelo Tree, Nyssa, 
Turpentine Tree, Pistacia^ 

V. 

Varnish Tree, Rhus, 
Vine, Vitis. 

Virginia Climber, Bignonia, 
Virginia Jasmine, Bignonia, 
Virgin's Bower, Clematis, 

u. 

Umbrella Tree, Magnolia, 

w. 

Walnut, Juglans. 
Wayfaring Tree, Viburnum, 
Whin, Uiex. 
Whin, Petty, Genista, 
White Beam, Cratcegus, 
White Leaf, Crataegus, 
White Thorn, Cratcegus, 
Widowail, Cneorum, 
Wild Olive, Elceagnus. 
Willows, Class of, Salix, 
Willow, Sweet, Myrica, 
Winterberry, Prinos. 
Woodbine, Lonicera, 
Wood, Waxen, Genista. 
Wormwoo4 Tree, Artemisia, 



Y. 



Yew, Taxus, 



THE END. 
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